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HEROIC STANZAS 

TO 

TH£ MEMOaY OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 



These verses compose the earliest of our author's political 
poems, and are among the first which he wrote, of any length or 
consequence. The first edition is now before me, by the favour 
of my friend, Richard Heber, Esq. ; and, while correcting this 
sheet, I received another copy from Mr Finlay, author of the 
*' Vale of Ellerslie." It is of the last degree of rarity, since it has 
escaped the researches even of Mr Malone. The full title is^ 
'* A Poem upon the Death of his late Highness Oliver, Lord Pro* 
tector of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; written by Mr Dryden, 
Lpndon, .printed for William Wilson, and are to be sold in Well- 
Yard, near Little St Bartholomew's Hospital, 1659," 4to. Upon 
comparing this rare edition with those of a later date, no material 
alterations occur, excepting that the spelling Is modernized, and 
the title abridged. 

Some of our authcur's biograph^s have deemed it necessary to 
apologize for his phusing this subject, by referring to his near con- 
nection with Sir Gilbert Pickering, the friend and confidant of 
the deceased usurper. There is, however, little reason to suppose, 
that Dryden did any violence to his own inclinations, to gratify 
the political feelings pf his kinsman and patron. He had been 
bred in anti-monarchical principles, and did not probably change, 
till the nation changed with him. The character of Cromwell was 
in itself an inviting theme to so true a poet. The man, of whom 
Clarendon said, that " even his enemies could not condemn him, 
without commending him at the same time," and of whose exploits 
Cowley has given so animating a detail ; whom, in short, his very 
enemies could not mention without wonder, if they withheld ap« 
plause,— *aiForded to those who favoured his polidcsmany a point 



4 HEROIC STANZAS. 

of view^ in which the splendour of his character might hide its 
blemishes.* It is remarkable^ however^ that, in handling this 
theme, Drjden has observed a singular and happy delicacy. The 
topic of the Civil War is but sli^tly dwelt on ; and^ although 
Cromwell is extolled, his eulogist abstains from any reflections 
against those, through whom he cut his way to greatness. He 
considers the Protector when in his meridian height, but passes 
over the steps by which he attained that elevation. It is also re- 
markable, that although Sir Gilbert Pickering was one of Richard 
Cromwell's counefl, our author abstains from any compliment to 
that pageant of audioritv; when a panegyrick upon the son was 
a natural topic of oonsolatioa after mourning over the loss of his 
fiither. Sprat, upon the same occasion, did not omit this obvious 



* ^ What can be more extraoidiDaiy, than that a pecBon of mean birth, no 
fortune, no eminent qualities of body,, which have sometimes, or of mind, which 
bare often, raised men to the highest dignities, dioiild have the courage to attempt, 
and the happiness to suoeeed in, so improbable a design, as the destruction of one 
of the most ancient, and most solid founded mooardues upon the earth ? That he 
ahould have the power, or boldness, to put his prince and master to an open and 
infamoiu death ? To banish that numerous and strongly allied family ? To do all 
this under the name and wages of a parliament ? To trample upon them, too^ as he 
pleased, and spurn, them out of doors when be grew weary of them ? To raise up a 
new and unheard-of monster out of thdr ashes ? To stifle that in the very infimcy, 
aind set up himself above all things that ever were called sovereign in England* ^ 
To oppress all his enemies by arms, and all his friends afterwards by artifice ? To 
serve all parties patiently for a while, and to command them victorioui>ly at last ? 
To over-run each comer of the three nations, and overcome with equal fjucility both 
the riches of the south and the poverty, of the nortli ? To be feared and courted by 
all foreign princes, and adopted a brother to the gods of the.earth ? To call together 
parliaments with a word of his pen, and scatter them with the breath of his mouth ? 
To be humbly and daily petitioned, that he would please to be hii'ed, at the rate 
of two millions a-year, to be the master of those who had hired him before to be 
their servant ? To have the estates and lives of three kingdoms as much at his dis- 
posal, as was the little inheritance of his father, and to be as noble and liberal in 
the spending of them ? And, lastly, (for there is no end of all the paiticulars of 
his glory,) to bequeath all this with one word to bis posterity ? To die with peace 
at home, and triumph abroad? To be buried among kings, and with more than regal 
solemnity ? And to leave a name behind him, not to be extinguished but with the 
whole world, which as it is now too little for his praises, so might have been too for 
his conquests, if the short line of his human life could have been stretched out to 
the extent of his immortal designs." — Cowley's Works, VoL 11. p. 585. 

Perhaps the facetious Tom. Brown has hit upon tlie true reason of Dryden*a 
choice of a subject, when he makes him say, ** that he. had no particular kindness 
for the person of Oliver ; hut that it was much the same with the poets as with the 
Jews—iA hero cannot start up in any quarter of the world, be his quarrel right or 
vrong, but both are apt to think him the Messias, and pre&ently pitch upon him 
M the fittest person to deliver the twelve triberand the nine muses out of captivity.** 
wmmBeatOM of Mr Bayei chatigi'Hg his religion. 
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topic, but kmnehed forth into prophecies, to which the event did 
vCTy little credit.* 

Notwithstanding these symptoms of caution and modieration^ 
the subject of this first public essay of our author's poetical ta« 
lents was repeatedly urged against him during the political con- 
Iroversies in which, through the reign of Charles II. and his bro- 
ther, he was constantly engaged. One offended antagonist car- 
ried his malice so far, as actually to reprint an edition of the 
Elegy, with a dull postscript, in which he makes Dryden ac» 
knowledge hts alleged apostacy.t 



• Nor only didst thou for thy age proYide, 
But for the years to come beside ; 
Our after times, and late posterity. 

Shall pay unto thy fame as mudi as we ; 
They too are made by thee. 
When Fate did call thee to a higher throne. 

And when thy mortal work was done ; 
When Heaven did say it, and thou must*be gone. 

Thou him to bear thy burden chose, 
Who mig^tj if any could, make us forget thy loss* 
^or hadst thou him designM* 
Had he not been. 

Not only to thy blood, but virtue, kin ; 
Not only heir unto thy throne, but mind : 
'Tis he shall perfect all thy cares. 
And with a finer thread weave out thy loom* 
So one did bring the chosen people from 

Their slaveiy and fears ; 
Led tliem through their pathless load, , 

V Guided himself by God ; 

H*ad brougiit them to the borders, but a second hand ^ 
Did settle and secure them in the promised land. 

Vertet to the happy Memory of the late Lord Protector* 

-f This edition occurs in the Luttrell Collection, and ^e title runs thus : ** Ad 
El^py on the Usurper O. C. by the Author of * Absalpn^ ai^d Achitophd ;* pub- 
lished to shew the loyalty and integrity of the Poet*' 

PosTscaiPTf 

The printing of these rhiraes afflicte me mote 
Than all the drabs I in Rose-Alley bore ; 
This shews my nauseous, mercenary pen. 
Would praise the vilest And the worst of men. 
A rogue like Hodge^ am I, the world well know it ; 
Hodge was his dddler, and I, John, his poet. 
This may prevent the pay for which I write ; 
For I for pay against my condenoe fight. 

t Sir Roffor L'Estraoge, wbose skill in auuic is laul to have amuied Ciamwellf who had 
•ome tiun wat way. 
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Of the poetical merits of the Elegy^ we have elsewhere spoken 
more fully. The manly and solemn march of the stanza, ^ve 
promise of that acute poetical ear, which afterwards enabled Dry- 
den to harmonize our versification. The ideas^ though often 
far-fetched, and sometimes ambiguously expressed, indicate the 
strength and vigour of his mind. They give obvious tokens of 
a regeneration of taste ; for though, in many instances^ the con- 
ceits are very extravagant, yet they are, in general, much more 
moderate than those m the Elegy upon Lord Hastings, whose 
whole soul was rendered a celestial sphere, by the virtues which 
were stuck in it ; and his body little less brilliantly ornamented 
by the pustules of small-pox, which were first rose-buds, and then 
stars. The S3rmptoms of emerging from the false taste and im- 
pertinent witticisms of Doime and Cowley, were probably more 
owing to our author's natural feeling of what were the proper at- 
tributes of poetry, than to any change in the taste of the age. 
Sprat^ who also solemnizes the decease of Cromwell^ runs abso- 
lutely riot in pindarics, and furnishes as excellent an instance of 
useless labour, and wit rendered ridiculous by misapplication, as 
can be found in Cowley himself. Cromwell's elevation is com- 
pared to the raising up of the brazen serpent, in the Pentateuch ;• 
the classic metamorphosis of Ajax's blood into the hyacinth f fur- 
nishes a simile for the supposed revival of letters through the 
blood spilled by Cromwell ; nis sword is preferred to the flaming 



} 



I must confess, so infamous a knave 
Can do no service, though the humblest slave : 
Villains I praise, and patriots accuse ; 
My railing and my fiiwmBg talents'use ; 
Just as they pay, I flatter or abuse. 
But I to men ia power a ■ . am stilL 
To rub on any honest face they wilL 
Thus on 111 go ; for libds I declare ; 
Best iiiends no more than worst of foes 1*11 spare ; 
And all this I can do, becaijse I dare. 
He who writes on, and cudgels can defy, 
And knowing he'll be beaten, still writes on, am I. ' 
London, printed for J, Smith, 1681. ' J. D. 

* Thou, as oBee the healing serpent rose. 
Was lifted up, not for thyself, but U3. 

•f When Ajax died, the purple blood, 
That from his gaping wound had flow*d, 

Turn'd ipto letters ; every leaf 

Had on it wrote his epitaph : 
So from that crimson flood. 
Which thou by fate of times wert led 

Unwillingly to shed. 
Letters and learning rose, and arts renew'd. 
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brand of tbe cherub^ because it had made a paradise^ which the 
odier only guarded ; finally^ the Protector's temper grew milder 
in the progress of his warfare, as his armour^ being made of steel, 
grew smoother by use. * It must be allowed, that there are» in 
DrydenU poeix^ mao^^ ai^l^atly t^ilM^y^eiNtfi^^ turns | 

eachJs, however, bridiy winded up in ifeoliriiJujinka ; while the 
structure of Sprat's poem enabled him to hunt down his conceits 
through all the doubling andwindi^ of his long pindaric strophe. 
Dry den^ for example, says, that Cromwell strewed the island with 
victories, . :^ .r 

Thick u the galaxy with stars is sown. 

Sprat spins out nearly the same idea, in the following extraordi- 
nary manner : 

Others* great actions are 

Bat thinly scatterM, here and there ; 

At best, bat aH one single star; 

But thine the milky-way ; 
All one continued light of undistingoishM day. 
They dirongM so dose, that nought dse could be seen, 
Source any oomnum sky did come between. 

By turning the reader's attention to this comparison betwixt 
the poems of Sprat and Dryd^o^ I mean to shew, that our author 
was already weaning himself from, that firanticly witty style of 
composition, which me most ingenious of his contempcMi^ eon- 
tinaed ^.practise and admire ; althot^h he (fid^ixHr ateobeaban- 
don it^ but retsencbed bis qpaiat a>n€^ts bgfare faai fipaUy; d(s« 
carded fhefa. . . 

The poem of Waller on Cromwell's cfeath, exceptmg one un- 
happy and celebrated instance of the bathos* t isi^the best of his 
compositions ; and, separately -considered* must be allowed to be 
superior to that of Dryden^.by whom he was. soon ffi^.^|ftr 
distanced in the poetical career. 



^* Like ^ted, when it much work hath past. 
That which was rough does shine at last ; 
Thy arms, by being oft^et ised, did smoother grow. 

t £M»t)rjiie trepies^is our iangqage i99k:e. 
Aad i^of* ofFhndert has receiy«d pur yoke. 
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HEROIC STANZAS 

consbcjUtbd 
TO THE HEHOBT OF 

HIS HIGHNESS OLIVER, 

LATE LORD PROTECTOR OF THIS COMMONWEALTH. 

WUTTIN AFTEB THE CELBBBATIKG OP HI« FDNBBAL, 



I. 

And now 'tis time ; for thdr officious haste. 
Who would before have borne him to the sky. 

Like eager Romans, ere all rites were past, 
Did let too soon the sacred eagle fly.* 

IL 

Though our best notes are treason to his fame, 
Join'd with the loud applause of public voice ; 

Since Heaven, what praise we off» to his name. 
Hath rendered too authentic by its choice : 

IIL 

Though in his praise no arts can liberal be. 

Since they, whose muses have the highest flown. 

Add not to his immortal memory. 

But do an act of friendship to their own : 

• Note L 
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Yet 'tis our duty, and our interest too, 
Such monuments as we can build to raise ; 

Lest aU the world prevent what we should do, 
And claim a title in him by their praise. 

V. 

How shall I then begin, or where conclude, 

To draw a fame so truly circular ? 
For in a round, what order can be shew'd, 

Where all the parts so equal perfect are ? 

VL 

His grandeur he derived from heaven alone ; 

For he was great, ere fortune made him so : 
And wars, like mists that rise against the sun, 

Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. 

VII. 

No borrowed bays his temples did adorn. 
But to our crown he did fresh jewels bring ; 

Nor was his virtue poison'd socm as born. 
With the too early thoughts of being king. 

Fortune, (that easy mistress to the young. 
But to her ancient servants coy and hard,) 

Him at that age her favourites rank'd among. 
When she her best-loved Pompey did discard.* 

IX. 

-He, private, mark'd the faults of others' sway. 
And set as sea-marks for himself to shun ; 

Not like rash monarchs, who their youth betray. ^\m^ 

By acts th^r age too late would wish undone. ^^. 

♦Note II. )U 
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And yet dpminion was not his design ; 

We owe that blassing, not to him, but heaven, 
Which to fair acts unsought rewards did join ; 

Rewards, that less to hin^ than us, were given. 

XL 

Our former chiefs,' like sticklars of the war. 
First sought to inflame the parties, then to poise : 

The quaiTel loved, but did the cause abhor ; 
And did not strike to hurt, but make a noise.* 

XII. 

War, our consumption, was their gainful trade ; 

We inward bled, whilst they prolonged onr pain ; 
He. fought to end our fighting, and essay'd 

To staimch the blood, by breathing of the vein.! 

XIII. 

Swift and resistless through the land he past. 
Like that bold Greek, who did the East subdue ; 

And made to battles such heroic haste. 
As if on wings of victory he flew. 

XIV. 

He fought, secure of fortune as of feme. 

Till by new maps the island might be shown. 

Of conquest, which he strew'd where'er he came, 
Thick as the galaxy with stars is sown4 

XV. 

His'palms, though underweights they did not stand. 
Still thrived; II no winter could his laurels fade : 

Heaven, in his portrait, shew'd a workman's hand. 
And drew it perfect, yet without a shade. 

♦ Note III. t Note IV. % Note V. || Note VI. 
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XVI. 

Peac^ was the prize of all bis toil and care^ 
Whix^h war had faanish'd, and did now restore : 

Bolognia's walls thus mounted in the dr. 
To seat tiieinselves more surely than before.^ 

XVII. 

Her safety rescued Ireland to him owes ;f 
Aiui treacherous Scotland, to no interest true, 

Yet blest that fate which did his arms dispose 
Her land to civilize, as to subdue4 

xvni. 

Nor was he like those stars which only shine. 
When to pale mariners they storms portend ; 

He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majesty togetha* blend. 

XIX. 

'Tis true, his countenance did imprint an awe. 
And naturally all souls to his did bow ; 

As wands of divination downward draw, 

Ahd point to beds where sovereign gold dodi 

grow. II ' 

XX. 

When past all offerings to Feretrian Jove, J 
He Blars deposed, and arms to gowns made yi^ld ; 

Successful councils did him aoon approve. 
As fit f&r close intrigues, as open field. 



♦ Note VIL t Note VIII. $ Note IX. || Note X. 

§ To whieh deitj the Romans nsttflBy sacrificed before march- 
ing to war, according to an aBdent intstitotion of Ronnlus* 
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< XXL 

To suppliant Holland he vouchsafed a peace. 
Our once bold rival of the British main ; 

Now tamely glad her unjust claim to cease, 
And buy our friend^ip with her idol, gain.* 

XXII. 

Fame of the asserted sea, through Europe blown. 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love ; 

Each knew that side must conquer he would own. 
And for him fiercely, as for empire, strove. 

XXIII. 

No sooner was the Frenchman's cause embraced, 
:Than the light Monsieur the grave Don out- 
. weigh'd:f 

His fortune tum'd the scale where'er 'twas cast. 
Though Indian mines were in the other laid. 

XXIV, 

When absent, yet we conquer'd in his right ; 

For,thoughsomemeaner artist's skill were shown. 
In mingling colours, or in placing light. 

Yet still the fair designment was his own. 

XXV. 

For, from all tempers he could service draw ; 

The worth of each, with its alloy, he knew ; 
And, as the confidant of Nature, saw 

How she complexions did divide and brew.it 

XXVL 

Or he their, single virtues, did survey, . 

By intuition, in his own large breast ; 
Where all the rich ideas of them lay. 

That were the rule and measure to the rest# 

* Note Xr. ^ t Note XII. J Note XIII: 
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XXVIL 

When such heroic virtue heaven sets out. 
The stars, like commons, sullenly obey ; 

Because it drains them when it comes about, 
Ax)d therefore is a tax they seldom p^y.* , 

XXVIII. 

From this high spring our foreign conquests flow. 
Which yet more glorious triumphs do portend ; 

Since their commencement to his arms they owe. 
If springs as high as fountains n^y ascend. 

XXIX. 

He made us freemen of the continent. 

Whom nature did like captives treat before ; 

To nobler preys the English lion sent. 

And taught him first in Belgian. walks to roar.f 

XXX. 

That old unquestioned pirate of the land, 
FroudKome, with dread thefateof Dunkirkheard ; 

And, trembling, wish'd behind more Alps to stand. 
Although an Alexander were her guard4 

XXXI. 

By his command we boldly cross'd the Line,^ 
And bravely fought where southern stars arise ; 

We traced the far-fetch'd gold unto the mine, 
And that, which bribed our fathers, made our prize. 



* The author seems to allude to the old proverb^ " Sapient 
dominabitur astris'* The influence of the stars yielded reluc- 
tantly to Cromwell's heroic virtues^ as the commons submit sul* 
lenly to be taxed. 

t Note XIV. t Note XV, § Note XVL 
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XXXII. 

Such was our prince ; yet own'd a soul above 
The highest acts it Could produce to show : 

Thus, poor iriechatiic arts in public move, 
Whilst the deep seeiiets beyond pi*actice go. 

XXXIIl- 

Nor died he when bis ebbing fame went less. 
But when fresh laurels courted him to live : 

He seem'd but to prevent some new success, 
As if above what triumphs earth could give. 

XXXIV. 

His latest victories still thickest came. 
As near the centre motion' doth increase ; 

Till he, press'd down by his own weighty name, 
Did, like the vestal, under spoils' decease.* 

XXXV. 

But first the ocean as a tribute sent 
The giarjt prince, of all her watry herd ; 

And the isle, when her protecting Genius went, 
Upon his obsequies loud sighs conferr'd.| 

XXXVI. 

No civil broils have since his death arose. 
But faction now by habit does obey ; 

And wars have that respect for his repose. 
As winds for halcyons when they breed at sea, 

XXXVII. 

JHis ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest ;t 
His name a great example stands^ to show. 

How strangely high endeavours may be bless'd. 
Where piety and valour jointly go. 

* Note XVII. f Note XVIII. 
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^ote I. 

And no^ 'its time; for their officious haste, 
Who would h^hre ha^e home him to the sky^ 

Like eager Ramans, ere all rites were past. 
Did let too soon the sailed eagle fly. 

St I. p. 8. 

Cromwell's disease, a fever and tertian ague^ was accompanied 
by fits of swooning, which occasioned, more than once^ a prema- 
ture report of his death. It was probably this circumstance^ which 
ipade some of his fimatical chimkins doubt the fact, after it had 
actually taken place. " Say not he is dead/' exclaimed one of them, 
like Omar over the corpse of Mahomet ; '^ for, if ever the Lord 
heard my prayers, he has assured me of the life of the Protector." 
The two last lines of the stanza allude to the Roman custom of 
letting an eagle flv from the funeral pile of a deceased emperor, 
which represented his spirit soaring to the regions of bliss, or his 
guardian genius convoying it thither. It is described at length 
in the fourth book of Herodian, who says, that, after this cere- 
mony of consecration, the deceased emperor was enrolled among 
the Roman deities. 

Note II. 

Fortune, (that eas^ mistress to the young. 
But to her ancient servants coy and hard,) 

Him at that age ^r favourites rank'd amongf 
When she her best-loved Pompey did discard. 

St VIII. p. 9. 

Cromwell was upwards of forty before he made any remarkable 
figure ; and Pompey, when he had attained the same period of 
life, was deserted by the good fortune which had accompanied 
his more early career. 

13 
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Note III. 

Our former chieftf like sticklers of the war. 
First sought to inflame the parties f then to poise : 

The quarrel hoed, but did the cause abhor ; 
And did not strike to hurt, but make a noise* 

St XI. p. 10. 

Essex^ Manchester, Sir William Waller, and the earlier genffrals 
of the Parliament, were all of the Pre8b3rterian party, who, though 
they had drawn the sword against the King, had no will to throw 
away the scabbard. They were disposed so to carry on the war, 
that, neither party being too much weakened, a sound and ho* 
nourable peace might have been accomplished on equal terms. 
But the Independants flew at higher game ; and, as the more Yio« 
lent party usually prevail during times of civil discord, they at- 
tained their object. Cromwell openly accused the Earl of Man* 
Chester of having refused to put an end to the war, after the last 
battle at Newbury, when a single charge upon the king's rear 
might have dissipated his army tor ever. '^ I offered," he averred, 
*' to perform the work with my own brigade of horse ; let Man- 
chester and the rest look on, if they thought fit : but he. obstinate- 
ly refused to permit the attempt, alleging, that, if the King^s ar- 
my was beaten, he would find another ; but if that of the Par* 
liament was overthrown, there would be an end of their cause, 
and they would be all punished as traitors.*' This suspicion of die 
compromising temper of the Presbyterian leaders, led to the fa- 
mous self-denying ordinance^ by which all members of both houses 
were declared incapable of holding a military command. By this 
new model, all the power of the army was thrown, nominally, in- 
to the hands of Fairfax, but, really and effectually, into that of 
Cromwell, who was formally excepted from the operation of the 
act, and of the Independants ; men determined to push the war 
to extremity, and who at length triumphed over both King and 
• ParUamcnt. 

Note IV. 

He fought to end our fighting, and essau^d 
To staunch the blood, by breathing of the vein. 

St. XII. p. 10, 

This passage, which seems to imply nothing farther than that 
Cromwell conducted the war so as to push it to a conclusion, was 
afterwards invidiously interpreted by Dry den's enemies, as con- 
taining an explicit approbation of the execution of Charles I. 

Thus, in the panegyric quoted in the introductory remarks to 
this poem. 

Such wonders have thy powerful raptures shown, 
Pythagoras' transmigration thoa*st outdons ; 



} 
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His 8oal$ of heroes tiid great diieft ezpited, 
Down into biids and noble beasts retired : 
But thou to savages and monsters dire. 
Canst infose sparKS even of cdestiid fire ; 
Make treason glory, murderers heroes live. 
And even to regicides canst godhead givei 
Thus in thy songs the yet warm bloody dart. 
Fresh reeking in a martyred monarch's heart, 
^ Bumish'd by verse, and polish*d by thy lines. 
The rubies in imperial crowns ontriiines ; 
Whilst in applause to that sad day's success. 
So black a theme in so divine a dress. 
Thy soaring flights Prometheus* thefts ezod. 
Whilst thou steai*st fire from heaven to enlighten hell. 

The same accusation is urged in another libel, called ^' The 
Laureat :" 

Kay, had our Charles, by Heaven's severe decree. 

Been found, and nnirdet'd in the xoyal tree. 

Even thou hadst praised the fact. His father dain. 

Thou call'dst but gently breathing of a vein* 

Impious and villainous, to bless the blow 

That laid at once three lofty nations low. 

And gave the royal cause a fatal overthrow ! 

Another witling, to add to the heinousness of this expression, 
assures us^ that Dryden had at first declared for the king, then 
for the parliament, and, finally, for Cromwell : 

I for th« Royal Martyr first declared, 

But, ere his head was ofi^, I was prepared 

To own the Rump, and for that cause did rhime ; 

But, those kick'd out, next moment tum'd to him 

Who routed then) ; call'd him my sovereign. 

And praised his opening of the kingly vein. 

Dialogue hi Bedlam between Other* t Porter t Fiddler ^ and Poet. 

These are examples of the inveteracy, with which Dryden's 
enemies were ready to wrest his expressions from the common in- 
terpretation into one more strong and unwarrantable. Dryden, 
sufficiently emlvurrassed by the praises he had bestowed on the 
Usurper^ a charge from which he could not vindicate himself^ 
took no notice of the uncandid lengths to which it was carried* 

Note V. 

He fought y secure of fortune as of fame. 

Till by new maps the island might he shown ; 

Of conquests, which he strew* d where'er he came. 
Thick as the galaxy wkk stars is sown. 

St. XIV. p. 10. 

Notwithstanding the inconstapcy of Victory during the Civil 
VOL, IX. B 
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War, she never deserted the banner of Cromwell. Even in undeni 
cided conflicts^ the brigade, or wing, with which he fought, had 
always the superiority. The royalists never once saw him fly be- 
fore them^ during all the pitched battles in which he. was engage4 
\n England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Note VI. 

His palms f though under weights ihey did not siand, 
SiiU thrived. St. XV. p. 10. 

It was anciently a popular notion, that the palm-tree throve 
best when pressed down with weights. An old scholiast defines 
it as " arbor noinlissima ilia, quas nuUi cedit ponderi, sed contra 
assurgit et reluctaiur"-~rFBbTi Thesaurus ad verbum palma^ 

Note VII. 

Bolognia'^ walls thus mounted in the air^ 
To seat themselves more surely than before^ 

St. XVI. p. 11. 

This odd simile is borrowed from a very singular, and some- 
what dubious event, said to have happened during the siege of Bo- 
logna 1512. A mine had been run by the Spanish besieging army 
\inder a part of the wall, on which was built a chapel dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin. Upon the explosion, the chapel and por- 
tion of the wall which formed its support were heaved into the 
air, so bigh^ that (in spite of all the smoke and dust accompany- 
ing such an eruption) an elegant historian assures us, the be- 
siegers could see, through the vacant space, the buildings of the 
town, and the defenders ready to man the breach. Nevertheless^ 
the chapel and fragment of wall descended so exactly into, the 
space they had formerly occupied, that the breach was complete- 
ly and accurately repaired. The chapel acquired by this inci-i 
dent a great reputation for miraculous sanctity. The event is 
inore fuUy parrated in the following p^sage of the original : 

'* Finita in ultimo la mina, e siando f esercito armato per dare 
incontinente la baitaglia, la quale perche si desse con maggiori 
forzcy era stata rickiamaia t antiguardia, fece U Navarra dare ii " 
Juoco alia mina ; la quale con grandissimo impeto, e romore gittd 
talmente in aUo la cappella, chd per quello spaiw, che rimase tra 7 
terreno, e'l muro gittaio in aUo,fu da quelli, ch* eranofuora, w- 
duia apertamente la cittct dentro, et i sotdali che sta^ano preparati 
per difenderla : ma subito scendendo in giu niomp il muro intero 
neiluogo medesimOi onde la violenfia del Juoco I' aveva sharrato^ e 
si ricongiunse imierne, come se mdt non jvsse stato mosso ; onde si 
non sipotendo assaltare dq quella parte^ i capitani giudicarono non 

18 
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^ dovere dare solamente daW aUra, Attribuirono questo caso i 
Bblognesi a miracolo, ripuiando impossibik, che, senza Vajutorio 
divino, fiisse potuto riconguignersi cost appunto ne* medesimi fon^ 
daikenit ; ondefu dipoi ampliata quella cappella, efrequentata con 
non piccola divotione del popdo" L'Istoria di Guicciardini^ Libro 
Decimo. 

Note VIII. 

Her mfely rescued Ireland to him omes^^^St. XVI L p. 1 !• 

The gallant Ormond, who ibmmanded for the king in Ireland, 
had reduced the island almost entirely under the royal authority, 
- excepting the cities of Dublin and Londonderry, when the arrival 
of Cromwell, appointed lord governor by the parliament, entirely 
changed the scene. In less than ten months, that fated general 
overran the whole kingdom. Tredagh he took by storm ; and 
such terror was struck into the minds of the Irish, by the bloody 
execution attending and following that assault, that almost all the 
other garrisons surrendered without resistance, or revolted to th^ 
parliament* 

Note IX. 

^ — Treacherotu Scotland, to no interest true, 
Yd bleit that fate which did his arms dispose 
Her land to civilize, as to subdue. — St XVII. p. 11. 

Cromwell's wars in Scotland form a brilliant part of his history. 
After narrowly escaping the snares of the veteran Lesley, whose 
admirable manoeuvres compelled him, with woful anticipations of 
farther misfortune, to retreat towards Dunbar, he was enabled, 
by the rashness of the Scottish kirkmeq, totally to defeat that fine 
army. Edinburgh castle next surrendered ; and the war being 
carried across the Forth, the Scots were again routed with slaugh- 
ter at Inverkeithing. Then followed the irruption of the king 
into England, and the fatal defeat at Worcester, whioh Cromwell 
used to call his '* crowning mercy." 

Scotland is here called treacherous, because, having been the 
first to take up arms against King Charles I. she was the last to 
lay them down in beh^f of his son ; or rather, because the Pres« 
byterian party in that country joined the young King against the 
Independents, as they had jomed the Parliament against the Pre« 
latists : for, the war, which in England related chiefly to dii^s^i 
tions concerning the civil government, was in Scotland entirely 
to be referred to religious controversy. 

_ Cromwell certainly did much to civilize Scotland. Some of 
his benefits were intentionally conferred, others flowed indirectly , 
from the measures he adopted for the consolidation of his own 
/authority. The English judgesi whom l>e appointed, introduce(| 
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into the adnoinistration of justice a parity and vigour, with which 
Scotland had been hitherto unacquainted.* ^By the impoverish* 
inent, exile, and annihilation of the principal baronial families^ 
the chains of feudal bondage were lightened upon the peasantry ; 
and the pay of 1 8,000, men> levied to maintain the constituted 
authorities, enriched the lower orders, amongst whom it was spent. 
The English soldiers also introduced into Scotland some of the 
arts of a more civilized country. We may, however, hesitate to 
believe, that they taught the citizens of Aberdeen to make shoes 
and plant kail ; because Dr Johnson, upon whose audiority the* 
tradition is given, informs us, that the peasantry live upon that 
vegetable alone, and that, when they had not kail, they probably 
had nothing ; in which case, the English military guests had better 
have learned from their Aberddnian hosts the art of living upon 
nothing, than taught them a branch of gardening which their 
habits of abstinence rendered totally superfluous. But the garri- 
sons established by Cromwell upon the skirts, and in the passes of 
the Highlands, restrained the predatory clans, and taught them, 
in no gentle manner, that respect for the property of their Low- 
land neighbours, which their lawful monarchs had vainly endea- 
voured to inculcate. An officer of engineers, quartered at In- 
verness shortly afler 1720, says, that the name of Oliver still struck 
terror through the Highlands; and one very ancient laird declared 
to him, the appearance of the Protector's colours were so strong- 
ly impressed on his memory, that he still thought he saw them 
before his eyes, spread out by the wind, and bearing, in great 
golden chanicters, the word EmanueL'-^Letters from the North of 
Scotland, VoL I. p. 274, 

Note X. 

As wands of divination downward draw, 

And point to beds fphere sovereign gold doth grow, 

St. XIX. p. 11. 

The rod of divination, an admirable implement for a mineralo*- 
gist, was a piece of forked hazel, which, being poised on the back 
of the hand, and so carried with great caution, indiued itself 
sympathetically to the earth, where mines or hidden treasures lay 
concealed beneath the surface. Derrick refers readers for further 



* A principal evil, amongst the native Scottish judges, was a predilection for 
tiieir own allies and kinsmen. A judge, who lived within the eighteenth ceatury, 
justiiied this partiality for " kith, kin, and ally," by saying, « that, upon his 
conscience, he could never see any of his friends were in the wronj^;** and the 
upright conduct of CromwelFs English judges being objected to him, he answer* 
ed, ** it was not wonderful, since they were a set of kiniess louns who had po . 
family connections to bias them." 
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infonnationf concerning thte properties of thismarvellousrod^and 
the wpy of using it^ to La Physique Occulleet ou TraUi de la Ba- 
guetle Divinatciref^-pwlAishe^ at Amsterdam, l6 IS* 

Note XL 

To suppliant Holland \he vouclisafed a peace. 

Our once bold rival ^qf the British main; 
Now tamely glad her unjust claim to ceascy 

jind buy ourJHendshsp toith her idol, gain. 

St. XXI. p. 12. 

The war betwixt the republics had been disastrous to the Dutch, 
and the peace of 1654 was degrading to the States, though not 
proportionally disadvantageous. They consented to desert the 
cause of the exiled Stuarts, and to punish the authors of the mas- 
sacre at Ambo3ma ; they yielded to the English the honour of the 
flag in the narrow seas ; they agreed to pay to the East India 
Company eighty-five thousand poundsy in compensation of da^ 
mage done to them ; and they consented to the cession of the 
island of Polerone in the East Indies : lastly, by a secret article, 
the provinceof Holland guaranteed an assurance, that neither the 
young Prince of Orange, whose connection with the exiled family 
rendered him an object of the Protector's suspicion, nor any o£ 
his family, |should be invested with the office of Stadtholder- 

Note XII. 

No sooner mas the Frenchman's cause embraced, 
^, Than the UghtgMomieurAhe grave Don outweigh'd. 

St. XXIII. p. 12. 

In 1656, Cromwell allied himself with the rising power of 
France against the declining monarchy of Spain ; less guided, 
probably, by any general views of political expedience, than by 
the consideration, that the American and West India settlements 
of the latter power lay open to assault from the English fleet ; 
while, had he embraced the other side, his own dominions 
were exposed to an invasion from the exiled king, with French 
auxiliaries. The splendid triumphs of Blake gave some ground 
for the poetical flourishes in the text. 

Note XIII. 

And, as the consent of Nature, saw 

How she complemms did dmde and brew* 

St. XXV. p. 12. 

It was still fashionable, in the seventeenth century, to impute the 
distinguishing shades of human character to the influence of com'* 
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plexion. The doctrine is concisely tumnied up in the following 
lines, which occur in an old MS. m the firitisn Museum : 

With a red man rede thv rede. 
With a brown man break thy bread. 
On a pale man draw thy knife. 
Prom a blaek man keep thy wife. 

Note XIV. 
' He made us freemen of the continent. 

Whom nature did like captives treat before ; 
To nobler pTey[S the English lion sent. 

And taught himjirst in Belgian walks to roar* 

St. XXIX. p. IS. 
The poet alludes to the exertions of the six thousand Britisti 
auxiliaries, whom Cromwell sent to join Marshal Turenne in Flan« 
ders. These veterans^ seasoned to the desperate and close mode 
of fighting, which the inveteracy of civil war had introduced, asto* 
nished the French by their audacity, and their contempt of the 
usual military precautions and calculations. There is a curious 
account, by Sir Thomas Morgan, of their exploits at Dunkirk and 
Ypres, which occurs in the third volume of the Harleian Miscel- 
lany, p. 326. The Duke of York was then with the Spanish 
army ; and Dryden, on the change of times, lived to celebrate 
him for his gallant opposition to that body, which he herse per- 
sonifies as the British Lion. See the Dedication of the '* Con- 
quest of Granada," Vol. IV. p. 11. The English were made "free- 
men of the continent," by the cession of Dunkirk ; and it is be- 
lie^^, that this was the first step towards giving England a share 
in the partition of Flanders, when that strange project was dis- 
concerted by the death of Cromwell. There was no avoiding 
allusion to the British lion. Sprat has also sent him forth, seek- 
ing whom he may devour ; 



• From hL) eyes 



Made the same dreadM lighming rise ; 

Made him again affright the Deighbouring floods. 

His mighty thunder somid through all the woods. 

Note XV. 

That old unquestion'd pirate of the land. 

Proud Borne, with dread the fate of Dunkirk heard; 
And, trembling, wish'd behind more Alps to stand. 
Although an Alexander were her guard. 

St. XXX. p. IS. 
The Pope being called Alexander the Sixth, Dryden did not 
disdain to turn this stanza upon an allusion to the Macedonian 
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hero ; although it is obvious^ that the pontiff was not a more effec- 
tual guardian to his city by bearing that warlike name, than if 
he h«i been called Benedict or Innocent True it is^ however, 
that the Pope feared 9 and with great reason, some hostile attack 
from the powerful English squadron which swept the Mediter- 
ranean, under the command of filake. Conscious that his papal 
character rendered him the object o£ the most inveterate enmity 
to the military saints of Cromwell's commonwealth, he had every 
reason to believe that they j«7duld fiiid pride, pleasure, and profit^ 
in attacking Antichrist, even in Babylon itself. 

Note XVI. 

By his command we boldly crossed the Line, Sea 

St. XXXI. p. 13. 

A powerful army and squadron were sent by Cromwell, under 
the command of Penn and Venables, to attack Hispaniola. The 
commanders cjuarreUed, and the main design m isg ave; they took, 
however, the island of Jamaica, whose importance long remained 
tmknown ; for, notwithstanding the manner in which Dryden has 
glossed over these operations in the West Indies, they were at the 
time universally considered as having been unfortuniite. Se^ 
"The World's mistake in Oliver Cromwell." 

Note' XVII. 

Till he, ftress'd donm by his ownrvetshty name. 
Did, like the vestal, under spoiU &ceas^. 

St. XXXIV. p. 14. 

Tarpeia, the virgin who betrayed a gate of Rome to the SabineSi 
demanded, in recompense, what they wore on 'their left arms, 
meaning their golden bracelets. But the Sabines, detesting her 
treachery, or not disposed to gratify her avarice, chose to under- 
stand, that her request related to their bucklers^ and flung them 
upon her in such numbers as to kill her. 

Note XVIII. 

JBut first the ocean as a tribute sent 

The giant, prince of all her watety herd ; 
And the isle, when her protecting Genius went. 

Upon his obsequies umd sighs conferr'd, 

St. XXXV. p. 14. 

The circumstance, of the dreadful storm which happened on the 
day of Cromwell's death, is noticed by all writers. Many vessels 
were dashed on the coast, and trees and houses were overthrown 
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upQQ the land. It seemod a9 if Aat active tpixii^ winch had rode 
in the whirlwind while he lived, could not depart without an 
universal coBvuWon of nature. Waller has touched upon this 
remarkable inddent with great felicity : 

We must resign ; heaven his greet soul does damit 

In ttonns m lottd as his immortal fame ; 

His djring groans, his last breath, shakes our isle, 

And trec» uncut fall for fa}s Ameral pile ; 

About his palace their broad roots were tost 

Into the air :— so Romulus was lost ; 

New Rome in such a tempest miss'd her king. 

And from obeying fell to worshipping. 

But, while the authors of these threnodies explained this pro- 
digious storm as attendant on the deification of the Protector, or 
at least the effects of the Genius of Britain's unbounded lamenta- 
tion, the cavaliers unanimously agreed, that the tempest accom- 
panied the transportation of his spirit to the infernal regions. 

Note XIX. 

His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest* 

St, XXXVII. p. 14. 

This prophecy, like that announcing the final close of civil 
broils, in the preceding stanza, was not doomed to be accom- 
plished. The conteilding factions resumed their struggles in a 
month after the Protector^s death ; his body was dragged from 
the burial Jplace of princes, to be exposed on the gibbet ; and his 
head placed on the end of Westminster Hall. There is, how- 
ever, an unauthenticated story, that Cromwell, foreseeing the Re- 
storation, had commanded his remains to be interred secretly, and 
by night, in the field of Naseby, as near as possible to the spot 
where his prowess had gained that bloody day ; and that, by a 
piece of refined and ingenious malice, his friends caused the body 
of Charles to be deposited in the empty coflin, which had received 
the funeral honours rendered to the Protector ; thus turning the 
disgrace, which the royalists intended for the body of Cromwell, 
upon that of the royal martyr. The story ma;^ be found in the 
Harleian Miscellany, Vol. II. p. ^QQ, But it is unwprthy of 
credit, and seems to have been grounded i^pon the circum^nce^ 
that Cromwell's body, being in a very corrupted st^ite, w%s buried 
privately before the grand procession. The restoration of the 
house of Stuart seemed then to be an event much out of the 
reach of calculation, even to persons less sanguine than Crom- 
well. 
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offered poetical congratulation to the restored monarch. Dryden 
rijoices with the chastised triumph of one^ that had not forgot 
what it was to mourn. He looks badk, as well as forward; and 
it is upon the past sufferings of the people^ and of the monarch, 
tliat he grounds the hope and expectation of their future happi- 
ness. The poet was perhaps sensible^ that the claim of loyal me« 
rit was rather new in his family and person^ and ought not there- 
fore to be expressed with the extravagant colouring of the cava- 
liers. He ventures indeed upon propheey^ although past expe« 
rience might have taught him it was dangerous ground. One pre- 
diction^ however^ has been (magno licet intervallo) accomplished 
to its fullest extent in our own age : 

Your much-loved fleet shall, with a wide oommandf 
B^iege the petty monarchy of the land. 

The poem exfhibits the taste which belongs to the earlier class 
of Dryden's coicnpositions^ bearing the same marks of attachment 
to the style of Waller arid Davenant. Some of the similes .1^ 
brought out witTi singular ingenuity. Nothing can be more el€f- 
gant than the turn he gives to the slow^ gentle^ and almoist im- 
perceptible manner, in which the great change which he cele- 
Drates was accomplished : 



^While ve 



Th^fffect d]4 f<^) hut iCAroe the Dqaimer tee. 

J^rosts, that constrain the groupd* and birth deny 
To flowers that in its wonab expecting lie. 
Do seldom their usurping power withdraw, 
9ut raging floods pursue their hasty thaw : 
Our thaw was mild, the frost not chased away, 
' But kindly lo«C in heat of lengthened day. 

On the other hand, it is surely unnecessary to point out to the 
reader the confusion of metaphor, where Virtue is said to dress 
the wounds of Charles with laurels ; f the impertinent antithesis 
of finding '^ light £^ne ill dark afflictions ;" and the extrAvagance 
of representing the winds, that wafted Charles, as out of breath 
ivi^h joy. These, and other outrageous ftights of wit, have beeft 
noticed and blamed by Jobnson. I am not certaiti whether that 
great critic is equally just, in severely censuring the passage 19 
which there m a short allusion to Heathen my thology. j: Where the 



•f His wounds he took Ifte laurels on bis breast. 
Which by hit vurtue were with laurels dressM. 

i Wi^h ^gn, whp ^e sacxed altar strews ? 

To all the sea^gods Charles an offering ow^S ; 
A bull to thee, Portunus, shall be sl«in ; 

A lamb to you, ye tempesU of the main. 
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tender, the passionate, or the sublime, ought to prevail, an allu- 
^on to classical fiction seldom fails to interupt the tone of feeling 
i^hich the author should seek to preserve ; but in a poem, of 
which elegance of enression and ingenuity of device are the prin- 
cipal attributes, an allusion to the customs of Greece, or of Rome, 
while it gives a classic air to the composition, seems as httle mis- 
placed, as an apt quotation from the authors in which they are re- 
corded. 

The first edition of this poem is printed in folio b^ J. M. for 
Henry Herringman, 1660. It affords fiew and triflmg correc« 
tions. 
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pN TH£ HAPPY BESTOHATIOK AND BBTUBW OF HIS SACBED 
MAJESTY, CHABLES THE SECOND, 1660. 



Jam redii et virgo, redeunt Soiumia re^iui.— Viro. 

The last great sate, foretold by sacred rhimes, 
Renews its finisn'd course ; Satumiaii timea * 
Roll round again. 



IN^QW with a general peace the world was blest, • 

While ours, a world divided from the rest, 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worser far 

Than arms, a sullen interval of war. 

Thus when black clouds draw down the laVring 

skies. 
Ere yet abroad the winged thunder flies. 
An horrid stillness first invades th^ ear. 
And in that f ilence we the tempest fear.* 
The ambitious Swede, like restless billows tost. 
On this hand gaining what on that he lost. 
Though in his life he blood and ruin breathed. 
To his now guileless kingdom peace b^ueathed ;f 

• Jlote J. f Note II. 
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And heaven, that seemed regardless of our fate. 
For France and Spain did miracles create ; 
Such mortal quarrels to compose in peace. 
As nature bred, and interest did increase. « 
We sigh'd to hear the fair Iberian bride 
l^ust grow a lily to the lily's side ;* *• - 
While our cross stars denied us Charles's bed, 
Whom our first flames and virgin love did wed. 
For his long absence church and state did groan ; 
Madness the pulpit, fitction seized the throne ; 
Fxperienced age in deep despair was lost, 
To see the rebel thrive, the loyal crost : 
Youth, that with joys had unacquainted been, ' 
Fnvied gray hairs, that once good days had seen • 
^ We thought our sires, not with their own content^ 
Had, ere we came to age, our portion spent 
^or could our nobles hope their bold attempt. 
Who ruined crowns, would coronets exempt: 
For when, by their designing leaders taught 
To strike at power, which for themselves they sought. 
The vulgar, guU'd into rebellion, arm'd. 
Their blood to action by the prize was warm*d. 
The sacred purple, then, and scarlet gown, 
Lfike sanguine dye to elephants, was shewn.f 
Thus, when the bold Typhoeus scaled the sky, 
And forced great Jove from his own heaven to fly, 
(What king, what crown,from treason's reach is free. 
If Jove and Heaven can violated be ?) 
The lesser gods, that shared his prosperous state. 
All suffer'd in the exiled Thunderer's fate^ 
The rabble now such freedom did enjoy. 
As winds at sea, that use it to destroy : 
Blind as the Cyclop, and as wild as he. 
They own'd a lawless savage liberty, 
Like that our painted ancestors so prized, 
Ere empire's arts their breasts had civilized. 

♦ Note IIL t Note IV. 
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How great were then ou^Charles's woes, who thus 
Was forced to suffer for himself and us ! 
He^ toss'd by fate, and hurried up and down, 
Heir to his father's sorrows, with his crown. 
Could taste no sweets of youth's desired age^ 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 
Uncojiquer'd yet in that forlorn estate. 
His manly courage oveiscame his &te : 
His wounds he took, like Romans, on his breast. 
Which by his virtue were with laurels drest 
As souls reach heayen, while yet in bodies (jent. 
So did he live above his banishment. 
That sun, which we beheld with cozen'd eyes. 
Within die water, moved along the skies. 
How easy 'tis, when destiny proves kind. 
With full-spread sails to run before the wind ! 
But those, that 'gainst stiff gales laveering gOj^ 
Must be at once resolved, and skilful too. 
He would not, like scf(t Otho, hope prevent. 
But stajr^d, and suffered fortuneto repent* 
These virtues Galba in a stranger sought, 
And.Piso to adopted empire brought. f 
How shall I tiien my doubtful thoughts express. 
That must his sufferings both regret and bless ! 
For, when his early vmoiir heaven had erost. 
And all at Worc'ster but the honour lost ;j: 
Forced into exile from his rightful throne. 
He made all countries where he came his own ; 
And, viewing monarch^ secret arts of sway, 
A royal factor for his kingdoms lay. 
Thus, banish'd David spent abroad his time. 
When to be God's anointed was his crime ; 
And, when restored, made his proud neighbours rue 
Those choice remarks he ftom his travels drew. 

Nor is he only by a£9actions shown 
To conquer others' realms, but rule his own ; 

•NoecV, f Note VI. I Note VIL ' 
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Reooveiing hardly what he lost before, 

His right endears it mudi, his purchase more. 

Inured to suffer ere he canae to reign, 

No rash procedure will his actions stain : 

To business ripen'd by digestive thought^ 

His future rule is into method brought ; 

As they, who, first, proportion understand. 

With easy practice reach a master's hand. 

Well might the ancient poets then confer 

On Night the honoured name of Counsellor ; 

Since, struck with rays of prosperous fortune blind, 

We light alone in dark afflictions find. 

In such adversities to sceptres train'd, 

Tlie name of great bis famous grandsire gain'd ;* 

Who yet, a king alone in name and right. 

With hunger^ cold, and angry Jove did fight ; 

Shock'd by a covenanting League's vast powers. 

As holy and as catholic as ours :f 

Till Fortune's fruitless spite had made it known. 

Her blows not shook, but riveted, his throne. 

Some lazy ag^s, lost in sleep and ease. 
No action leave to busy chronicles : 
Such, whose supine felicity but makes 
In story chasms, in epochal mistakes ; 
O'er whom Time gently shakes his wings of down. 
Till with his silent sickle they are mown. 
Such is not Charles^ his too too active age. 
Which, govem'd by the wild distemper'd rage 
Of some black star, infecting all the skies. 
Made him at his own cost, like Adam, wise. 



* Henry IV. of France, maternal grandfather of Charles II. 
t Npte VIII. 
f First edition^ epoches. 

§ This mode of forming the genitiTeis adopted from the first 
edition, as smoother than " Charles V 
VOL. IX. C 
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Tremble, ye nations, which, secure befcve. 
Laughed at those arms that 'gainst ourselves webore ; 
Roused by the lash of his own stubborn tail, 
Our Lion now will foreign foes assail. 
With. alga, who the sacred altar strews? 
To all the sea-gods Charles an offering^owes : 
A bull to thee, Fortunus, shall be skm, 
A lamb to 3F0U, ye tempests of the main :* 
For those loud storms, that did against him roar. 
Have cast his shipwreck'd vessel on the shore. 
Yet, as wise artists mix their colours so. 
That by degrees «they from each other go ; 
Black steals unheeded from theneighbouringwhite, 
Without offending the well-cozen'd sight : . 
^So on- us stole our blessed change ; while we 
The effect did feel, but scarce the manner see. 
Frosts, that constrain the ground, and birth deny 
To flowers that in its womb expecting lie. 
Do seldom their usurping power withdraws 
But raging floods pursue tneir hasty thaw ; 
Our thaw was mild, the cold not ehased -away, 
But lost in kindly heat of lengtjien'd day. 
Heaven would no bargain for its blessings drive^ 
But what we could not pay for freely give. 
The Prince of Peace would, like himself, conf» 
A gift unhoped, without the price of war : 
Yet, as he knew his blessing's worth, took care. 
That we should know it by repeated prayer ; 
Which storm'd the skies, and ravish'd Charles from 

thence. 
As heaven itself is took by violence. 
Booth's forward valour only served -to show, 
He durst that duty pay, we all did owe tf 
The attempt was fair ; but heaven's prefix^ed hour 
]^fot come : so, like the watchful traveller, 

♦ Note IX. t Note X. 
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That by the moon's mistaken ligiit did rise, 
Lay down again, and closed his weary eyes. 
Twas Monk, whom Providence designed to loose 
Those real bonds false freedom did impose. 
The blessed saints, that watch'd this turning scene, 
Did from their stars with joyful wonder lean. 
To see small dues draw vastest weights along. 
Not in their bulk, but in their order strong. 
Thus, pencils can, by one slight touch, restore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 
With ease Such fond chimeras we pursue. 
As fancy frames for fancy to subdue : 
But when ourselves to action we betake. 
It diuns the mint, like gold that chemists make.* 
How hard was then his task, at once to be 
What in the body natural we see ! 
Man's ardiitect distinctly did ordain 
The charge of muscles, nerves, and of the brain. 
Through viewless conduits spirits to dispense ; 
The springs of motion from the seat of sense. 
TTwas not the hasty product of a day. 
But the well-ripen'd fruit of wise delay. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he strobk. 
Would let them play a while upon the hook. 
Our healthful food the stomach labours thus. 
At first embracing what it straight doth crush. 
Wise leaches will not vain receipts obtrude. 
While growing pains pronounce thehumours crude : 
Deaf to compkints, they wait upon the ill. 
Till some safe crisis authorize their skill. 
Nor CQuld his acts too close a vizard w^u*. 
To 'scqie their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear. 
And guard with caution that polluted nest. 
Whence Legion twice before was dispossest :f 

• Note XI. t Note XU. 
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Once sacred house, which when they entered in. 
They thoH^t the place could sanctify a sin ; 
Like those,^ that vainly hoped kind heaven would 

wink. 
While to excess on martyrs* tomhs they drink. 
And, as devouter Turks first warn their souls 
To part, before they taste fwbidden bowls^* 
So these, when their blapk crimes they went about. 
First timely charmed their useless conscience out. 
Religion's name against itself was made ; 
The shadow serval the substance to invade : 
Like zealous missions, they did care pretend 
Of souls, in shew, but made the gold their end. 
The incensed powers beheld with scorn, from high. 
An heaven so far distant from the sky, 
Whichdurst,with horses' hoofsthat beat the ground, 
And martial brass, bely the thunder's sound.f 
'Twas hence, at length, just vengeance thought it fit 
(;To speed their ruin by their impious wit : 
Thus Sforza, cursed with a too fertile brain. 
Lost by his wiles the power hi^ wit did gain4 
Henceforth their fougue must spend at lesser rate. 
Than in its flames ta wrap a nation's fate. 
Suffef d to live, they are like Helots set, 
A virtuous shame within us to beget ;^ 
For, by example most we sinn'd before. 
And, glass-like,|| clearness mix'd with frailty bore. 
But since, reform'd by what we did amiss. 
We by our sufferings learn to prize our bliss : 
Like early lovers, whose unpractised hearts 
Were long the may-game of malicious arts, . 



♦ Note XIII. 

t Salmoneus^ tyrant of Elis, made such a contrivance to imitate 
thunder, for which he was destroyed with lightning by Jupiter; 
which is here fancifully compared to the military terrors by which 
the fanatics supported their religious tenets. 

t Note XIV. § Note XV. 

II First edition has^ '' like glass." 
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When once they find their jealaui^ies were vain, 
With double heat renew their fires again. 
'Twas this pvoduced the joy, that hurried o'er 
Such swarms of English to the neighbouring shore,"* 
To fetch that prize, by which Batavia made 
So rich amends for our impoverished trade. 
iOh, had you seen from Scheveline's barren shore,f 
(Crowded with troops, and barren now no more^) 
Afilicted Holland to his-farewdl bring 
True sorrow, Holland to regret a king !:|: 
While waiting him bis royal fleet did ride. 
And willing winds to their lowered sails denied. 
The wavering stream^^s, flags, and^standard^ out, 
The merry seamen's rude but chearful shout ; 
'And last the cannons' voice that shook the skies. 
And, as it fares in sudden ecstasies. 
At once bereft us both of ears and eyes. 
The Naseby, now no longer England's shame. 
But better to be lost in Charles his name,^ 
(Like some unequal bride in nobler sheets) 
Receives her lord ; the joyful London meets 
The-princely York, himself alone a freight ; 
The Swiftsure groans beneath great Gloster's 

weight^! 
Secure as wh«i the halcyon breeds, with these, 
He, that was bom to drown, might cross the seas. 
Heaven could not own a Providence, and take 
The wealth three nations ventured at a ^take. 
The same indulgence Charles his voyage bless'd. 
Which in his right had miraples confess'd. 
The winds, that never moderatib^n knew^ 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew ; 



♦ Note XVT. + Note XVII. J Note XVIII. 

§ So the first edition ; the others read standards* The rojd 
standard is meant. 
V Note XIX. .11 Note XX. 
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Or 6ut of breath with joy^ could not enlwge 
Their streighten'dlungs^Dr ocmseious of IheiiFchafgV. 
The British Amphytrite> smooth and elear^ 
In richer azv^re never did a^ear ; 
Proud her returning prince to entertaiil 
With the submitted imcei of the mtan. 

Arid welooliie now^ ^r^t monarcb, to your oWti ! 
Behold the approaching clifts of Albion. 
It is no longer fA<>tion cheats your View ; 
As you meet it the land approadieth you« 
The land i^tui^^ afld» in the white it wears^ 
Th& m«-ks of penitenbe arid sortow bear&t 
But ydu, whos^ goodneils your descent doth sheAr, 
Your heaVerily pat*entage and earthly too^ 
By tb&t «am< mildness, which your fatbei^'s dovtn 
Aefore did ravish, shall seefure your oWn* 
Not tied to rules of polity, yx>u find 
B^eyenge less sweet than a forgiving mirid^ ^ 
Thus, wh^i the Almighty would to Moses give 
A sight of all he tould behold and live; 
A voice befpre hi« ieritry did prodaim^ 
Long-suffeiing^ goodness, mercy, in his name4 
Your power to justice doth submit your cause, 
Your goodness only is above the laWs ; J 
Whose rigid letter^ while pronounced by you. 
Is softer made. So winds, that tempests brew. 
When through Arabian groves they taketh^flight. 
Made wanton with riph odours, lose their spite« 
And as those lees, that trouble it, refine 
The agitated soul of generous wine ; 
So tears of joy, for your returning spilt. 
Work out, and expiate our former guilt 
Methinks I see those crowds on Dover's strand. 
Who, in their haste to welcome you to land, 

t Note XXI. t Note XXII. § Note XXtll. 
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Choak^4 up the beach with theur still growiag storey 
And made a wilder totrent on the shove : 
AVliile, spurr'd with ea^r thoughts of past delight^ 
Thosey who had seen you, court a seecHid sight ; 
Preventing still your st^i and making haste 
To meet tou oStea wberesoe'er you past. 
How ^beJl i speak «f that triumphant day» 
When you rtnew'd the exj^ring pomp of May ! 
A month that owns an interest in your name : 
You and the flowers are its peeuliar dainu* 
That stax, that at your birth shone out so Inrighty 
tt stain'd the duller sun's meiidiim lights 
Did one6 again its potent fires renew,f 
Guiding our eyes to find and worship you. 
And now Time's whiter series is begun. 
Which in soft centuries shall smoothly run : 
Those douds, that overcast your mom, shall fly, 
Dispelled, to farthest comers of the sky. 
Our nation, with united interest blest. 
Not now content to poize, shall sway the rest. 
Abroad your empire shall no limits know, 
But, like the sea, in bounfless drdes flow ; 
Your much-loved fleet shall with a wide command, 
Besdege the petty monarchs of the land ; 
And, as old Time his offspring swallow'd down,^: 
Our ocean in its depths all seas shall drown* 
Their wealthy trade from pirates' rapine free. 
Our merchants shall no more adventurers be ; 
Nor in the farthest east those dangers fear. 
Which humble Holland must dissemble here. 
Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 
For, what the powerful takes not, he bestows : 
And France, that did an exile's presence fear,^ 
May justly apprehend you still too near. 



♦Note XXIV. t Note XXV. J, Note XXVI. 
§ Note XXVir. ^ 
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At home the hateful names of parties cease. 

And factions souls are wearied into peace. 

The discontented now are only they, 

Whose crimes before did your just cause betray ; 

Of those your edicts some reclaim from sin. 

But most your life and blest example win. 

Oh happy prince whom heaven hathtaught the way. 

By paying vows to have more vows to pay ! 

Oh happy age ! Oh times like those alone. 

By fate reserved for great Augustus' throne !* 

When the joiht growth of arms and arts foreshow 

The world a mbnardh, and that monardi you. 



NOTES 
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Note I. 



An horrid stxUness Jitst invades ike ear. 

And in that silence we the tempest f ear. -^F. 30. 

The small wits of the time made themselves very merry with 
this couplet ; because stillness, being a mere absence of sound, 
could not, it was said, be personified, as an active agent, or inva^- 
der. Cimtain Ratcliff thus states the objection in his ** News 
from Hell:" 

Xaureat, who was both learn'd and florid, 

Was damnM, long since, for <' silence horrid ;'* [ 

Nor had there been such clatter made, 

But diat this Sflenoe did « invade." 

Invade ! and so't naieht well, 'tis dear ; 

But what did it invade ? — an ear. 

And for some other things, 'tis true, 

'* We follow Fate, that does pursue." 

In the " Dialogue in Bedlam/' between Oliver's porter, fiddler, 
and poet, the first of these persons thus addresses L'£strange and 
Dry den, " the scene being adorned with several of the poet's own 
flowers^" 

O glory, glory ! who are these appear ? 
My feUow-servants, poet, fiddler, here ? 
Old Hodge the constant, Johny the sincere ! 
Who sent you hither ? and, pray tell me, why ? 
A horrid olenoe does invade my eye, 
While not one sound of voice from you I spy. 

But, as Dr Johnson justly remarks, we hesitate not to say, the 
world is invaded by darkness, which is a privation of light ; and 
why not by sUencci which is a privation of sound ? 
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Note II. • 

The amhitious Swede, Kke reMeet hiUowi tost. 

On this hand gaining what on that he lost. 

Though in his life he blood and ruin breath* d. 

To hu now guileless kingdom peace bequeath' d. — P. SO. 

The royal line of Sweden has produced more heroic and chi- 
valrous roonarchs than any dynasty in Europe. The gallant. 
Charles X. who is here mentioned, did not degenerate from this 
warlike stem. He was a nephew of the great Gustavus Adol- 
phus ; and, like him, was contmualty engaged in war, particularly 
against Poland and Austria. He died at Gottenburgh m 1660, 
and the peace of Sweden was soon afterwards restored by the 
treaty of Copenhagen. 

NotellL 

We sigh'd to hear the fair Iberian bride 
Must grow a li^ to the U^'s sUe^^P. SI. 

The death of CromwdU and the uteattled stale of England, 
|Nrevented the execution of those ambitious soheokes, which Car* 
diaai Mazarine, then prime Jkiinilter of Fi^ce> had hoped to ac» 
complish by the assistaiaice Of Britain.. The Cardinal was thore^ 
fore, in 1659, induced to accede to the treaty of the Pyrentea^ by 
which peace was restored betwixt France and Spain ; the union 
being cemented by the marrii^e of the Infatita to Louis XIV.— 
Charles II., then a needy fugitive, was in attendance upon the 
ministers of France and Spain^ when they met on the frontiers for 
this ffreat object ; but he, who was sooti to be so powerful a mo* 
narc£, experienced on that occasion nothtne but sL'ghts from Ma- 
zarine, and cold ciyilitjffrom Don Lewis oe Haro. 

Note IV. 

The sacred purple, then, and scarlet gown. 

Like sanguine dye to elephants^ was shown. — P. SI. 

This does not mean, as Derrick conceived, that these emblems 
of authority had as little effect upon the mob as if thev had been 
shewn to an elephant ; but that the sight of them animated the 
people to such senseless fury, as elephants, and many other ani- 
mals, are said fo shew, upon seeing any object of a red colour. 
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NoteV. 

tie would nciy Uhe soft (khoffaie prevent. 

But siajfdy and wffer^dfortune to repetd* — P. Sft* 

The Emi^eror Otho^ whoad lalibd aUd inazmers exhibited so ma* 
ny oontradjctions, is described as one of tlie most effeminate of 
men in hh eiltwaa^ hkbits ) kis tnind, ho^i^i^, if^ii^ active and 
energetic '' NtM erat Ollmii, mMU ^ i»f>pM tOMis, anhmur 
TA€iTi) liik i. Hfi^fmncix^^He dew himself ail^ the baAlte of 
Brix^Hm, ffi which he was vanquished }iy ViteUiua The Piwto- 
riui guards^ and his other followars^ in vain urged him to try lug 
Ibrtune again in the field. Whether finom that impatience of suft. 
taining adversity, which luxurious habits sddom f«il ti» produce 
or from the generous desure of ending a disastrous civil war, he 
retained and executed his resolution* It is, however, no extraor^^ 
dinary compliment to Charles, that he did not, after his defeat 
at Worcester, fdUow an examf^ more clasaical than inviting. 

Note VI. 

The^e virtuous Galha in a stranger sought. 
And Piso to ddqpted empire brougkt.—P. SISI. 

GsSbsL adopted Piso Frugi Lidnianus as his successor in the 
empire. He was a stranger to his blood, and only endeared to 
him by his gpod qualities. Tacitus puts these words in the mouth 
of Galba upon this occasion: *^ Nunc me, deorum hommumque 
eonsentUf ad imperium vocatum, predara indoles tua^ et amor pom 
fruB impulU, ut princ^patum, de quo mqfores nostri armis certa^ 
bant, heUo ndep^^ puescenti offeram ; exemplo divs Augusti, qui 
sororisJiUum Marcellum, dein generum Agrippam, mox neptHes suos, 
poslremo Tiberium Neronem pti^ignkm^ in proximo sibi fasiigio, 
eoUocaxit. Sed Augustus in domo successorem q^tesivit, ego in re» 
puUica : non qidd ptvtmquot ata socios belli Hon kabeani ; sed ne* , 
que ipse impettUm ambttione aecetsi, eijudkii met documentum sit 
non \nem tantum neeessitudines quae iM postposui eed et tum^*'*^ 
Libi h Ss^riarwHi cap. xvi» 

Note VII. 

Alt al Worcester hut the honour lostk^-^P. 32. 

. lliuli&inimitationoftheJSimotttleifierWhichF^tUit^ 
of France witice to hit mother afttet the battle of I^m: ^ Ma« 
dam, all is lost except our honour.'* That of Charles 11. certainly 
was not lost at Worcester. He gave many marks of personal cou- 
rage, and was only hurried off the field by the torrent of fugitives. 

8' 
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He halted a large body of horse^ and implored them to return^ 
and but look upon the enemy : yet^ though he advanced at their 
heady they all aeserted him but a few of his immediate attend- 
ants. 

Note VIII, 

Shock* d hy a covenanting League's vast powers, 
As holy and as cathoUc as ourc— «P. .33. 

The parallel between the Frendt League Mid the Covenant 
had already occurred to Dryden as a proper subject for the stage; 
for, in the first year after the Restoration, he wrote several scenes 
of " The Duke of Guise/' though it was not finished or acted 
till long afterwards. See Vol. VIL p. IS7. 

Note IX, 

With alaat who the sacred altar strews ? 

To all the sea-gods Charles an offering owes : 

A bull to tJieCy Poriunus, shall be slain ; 

A lamb to you, ye tempests of the main. — P. 34. 

The ceremonies of classical antiquity^ observed by those.who 
escaped from' shipwreck, are here detailed. The alga, or sea^ 
weed, sprinkled on the altar, alluded to the cause of their sacri- 
fice. Portunus, otherwise called Portumnus, was a sea-god of 
some reputation. The Greeks called him P&laemon, which was 
fonherly his earthly name; He is mentioned by Virgil : 

Et Pater ipse, manu magkci, Portunus euntem 
hnpvM. ^neidos, Ub. ▼. 

Note X. 

Booth's forward valour only served to show, 
He durst that duty pay, we aU did owe^-^F. 34. 
Upon the death of Cromwell, in 1659, the cavaliers resdved 
upon ageneral risinff ; but their intentions being betrayed* by 
Sir Richard Willis, the insurrection only took place at Chester, 
which was seized by Sir George Booth and Sir William Middle' 
ton. They ventured imprudently into the open field to face 
Lambert, by whom they were totally routed ; so that the royal 
party in England nevar seemed to he under such total depres- 
sion, as when it was about to triumph over all opposition. 
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Note XL 
// shuns ihe mmty like gold that chemists make^^P. 55. 

It is saidy believe who list, that the ingenious Mr Robert Boyle 
invented a metal^ which bad all the propes^es of gold^ except 

malleability^^ 

Note XII. 



• That polluted nest. 



Whence Legion twice before was dispossest. — P. 35. 

Alluding to Cromweirs dissolution of the Long Parliament, 
with the tnemorable wordsy '* Ye are no longer a parliament ; I 
tell you, ye are no longer a parliament ;, the Lord ha» done with 
you." General Harrison then pulled the speaker from the chair; 
and Worsley, with two file of musketeers, expelled the refractory 
members, Cromwell loading each of them with personal revilinga. 
When the house was cleared, he, with great composure, locked 
the doors, and took the key home in his pocket. Legion was a 
second time dispossessed by the same kind of exorcism, when the 
House of Commons was occupied by that extraordinary assem« 
. bly, usually called, from the name of a distinguished member, 
*' Praise God Barebone's Parliament." This motley assembly of 
crazy fanatics, having shewn some disposition to extend the reign 
of the saints, in a manner rather inconsistent with CromweU's 
views of exclusive domination, were suddenly dissolved by him* 
A remnant, headed by the frantic enthusiast Harrison, continued 
to sit till their deliberations were interrupted by White with a 
party of soldiers,, who demanded, " what they did there ?"— " We 
are seeking the Lord," answered they. — ^^ Then go seek ]iim 
elsewhere," rejoined the commander ; ** for to my knowledge he 
has not been here these many years." Or Dryden may have re- 
ferred to the terms upon which Cromwell parted with his. last 
parliament ; to w&om he swore, by the living God, they should 
not sit an hour longer, and calling upon the Lord to be judge 
between them, (to which many members answered. Amen,,) turn- 
ed them about their business. Indeed, when we consider, that 
the Long Parliament was, after Cromwell's death, restored and 
cashiered more than once, the line might have more properly run^ 

Whence Legion oft before was dispossei^^d. 
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Note Kill. 
"And, 09 detkniter Turks Jtrst warn their saulg 

WbeH a Turk is duposed to traiiBgress the precept of tlie Ko- 
ran, by drinking wine^ he requests the favour of his soul to go 
into some retired comer of his body^ in order to avoid contami- 
nation from tlie horrible potion. 

« Note XIV. 

fjniu Sfijfna, curtei mih a ieoJI^rHlfi brmn, 

LoM ^ hii wks ilte power hU mt ttid gain.'^V* 3& 

This subtle politician was LodovicOf son of Francisco Sforza. 
He wa^ one of the most restless and intriguing spirits, that Italy, 
the mother of politfcal genius, has ever produced. His natural 
brother, Francisco Sforza, had acquired, by marriage, the duchy 
of Milan, which he left to his son Giovanni Galeazzo Sforza. 
Lodovico, under pretence of acting as his nephew's tutor, took 
Into his own hands the supreme power ; and, tired of governing 
under the name i[xf another, at length deposed and murdered the 
jroung duke. In order to secure himself in his usurped domina- 
tion, he invited the French into Italy, which they over-ran and 
conquered under Charles VIII. He became soon suspicious of 
these too powerful alKes, and leagued with the Venetians to cut 
off the retreat of the French from Naples. In 1594«, he made a 
pretended peace with Charles ; and, in the year following, invited 
into Italy tne Emperor Maximilian, by whose assistance he hoped 
to secure himself in Pisa, of which he had taken possession, and 
to conquer the Florentines, with whom he was at war. In aH 
these, and many other ambiguous andversatiletransactions, Sforza 
was so happyx that he used to call himself the Son of Fortune, as 
iie was termed by others the Moor, from his darkcompl^ction, acute 
genius, and cruel disposition. But, in 1599, Lewis XII., who had 
pretensions upon the dukedom of Milan^ as the grandson of Va- 
lentine Visconti, daughter of Giovanni Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, 
Invaded the Milanese territory with a force which Sforza was un- 
able to resist) and compel! ea him to fly into Germany with his 
treasures* In 1600, Sforza again returned to Italy at the head of 
an army of Swiss mercenaries, and repossessed himself of Milan, 
Como, and other places of importance. The Swiss, however, mu- 
tinied at Novara, and not only refused to fight in his behalf, but 
even to guard him to a place of security. As these unworthy 
Helvetians had made a private convention with the French, they 
permitted them to seize the person of Sforza, who was discovered 
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among the ranks of his faithless mercenaries, dressed and armed 
like a private Swiss soldier ; a lamentable instance of the incon-* 
atancy of fortune. He was carried prisoner to France, wher^ he 
ended his days in pnson, A. D. 1608. 

Note XV. 

Henceforth their fougue mugt spend at leuer rote. 
Than m Ut flames to wrap a natwiCsfate ; 
Suffef4 to Uve, thejjf are Uke Helots sei, 
A virtmus shame mtkm us to beg^.^^P, 3& 

Those persons, who had sat in any ^bgal high coiirt ofjustice, 
whh a few others, were, at the Restoration, declared incapable of 
bearing any public office. In expressing their violent spirit, ovx 
author uses the unnecessiuy Gallicism^tcgu^, although it might 
have been as well described by the English ^re. Thus ms- 
Gualified, the poet compares ^ese republicans to the Spartan 
slaves, niade drunk to excite the contempt of the yputh for that 
degrading vice. By the by, Dryden's kinsman. Sir Gilbert 
PidcexiDg, was am<mg the perscms so incapacitated. 

Note XVL 

'Twos this produced the joy, that hurried o'er 

Such f warms of English to the neighbouring shore.'^Pm 37. 

^' Several persons now came to Breda, not as heretofore to Co-i 
logne and to Brussells, under disguises, and in fear of being d!is« 
covered, but ivith bare faceSf and the pride and vanity to be taken 
iMtiee of, to present their duty to the king ; some bemg employ- 
ed toiurocure pardons for those who thou^it themselves in dan« 
ger, and to stand in need of them ; others brought good presents 
m Enfflish gold to the king, that their names, and the names of 
tiieir men£ who sent them^ might be remembered among the 
first who made demonstrations of their affections that way to his 
majesty, by supplying his necesMties ; which had been discon- 
tinaed ^r many years, to a degree that cannot be believed, and 
ought not to be ren^embered.^ Clarendon, Vol. III. Part IL 
p. 766. ^' In the mean time, Breda swarmed widi English ; a 
multitude repairing thither from all other places, as well as Lon-^ 
don, with presents, and protestations, how much they had longed 
and prayed for this blessed change, and magnifying t^eir suffer- 
ings under the late tyrannical governments when smne of them 
had been zealousinstruments and promoters of it" Jlf^dem, p. 767. 
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Note XVll. 
Scheveline's barren shore. — P. S?. 

A small village near the Hague^ at which Charles embarked 
on his joyful voyage. 

Note XVIIL 
Holland to regret a king.f^V. 37- 



The States not only maintained Charles in royal splendour du« 
ring hisresidence at Breda, and at the Hague, but loaded him with 
valuable gifts at his departure^ piurticularly a bed worth L.1000y 
and linen valued at L.tOOO ; both which articles his hardships 
had taught Mm to value, by sad experience of the waatof them. 

Note XIX. . 

The Nasehy, now no longer Enghnd^s shamef 
But better to be lost in Charles his name. — P.' 37. 

When the English fleet came on the coast of Holland, the Duke 
of York took possession of it, as Lord High Admiral* '* After 
he had spent the day there in receiving information of the state 
of the fleet, and a catalogue of the names of the several ships, 
his Highness returned with it that night to the king, that his 
' majesty might make alterations, and new christen these ships, 
which too much preserved the memory of the late governors, and. 
of the republic." — Clarendon. The Naseby was too odious a 
name to be preserved,, and it was changed to the Royal Charles, 
and the Swiftsure to the James. The Royal Charles fell into the 
hands of the Dutch at the surprise of Chatham* 

Note XX. 
Great Gloster's weight, — P. 37- 



Henry of Oatlands, Duke of Glocester, third son of Charles 
I. He embarked on this occasion with his brother, by whom he 
was dearly beloved. He died of the small-pox on the 13th Sep- 
tember following, deeply and generally lamented. 

Note XXI. 

It is no longer motion cheats yourvew 
As you meet it, the land approacheth you : 
The land returns, and, in the white it wears, 
The marks of penitence and sorrow bears, — P. 38. 

Johnson remarks, that this extraordinary piece of complaisance 
in the land is not without a predecent. A French poet read to 
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Malherbe some verses^ in which he mentioned the kingdom of 
France as advancing to meet the king. '' Though this happened 
in my time," observed the critic, *' it is strange I should not 
remember it;'' In the next couplet, Albion does penance in a 
sheet, because her cliffs are chalky ; had they been black, she 
would have been in mourning of course. But the civility of such 
inanimate objects, according to the poets of this reign, was truly 
wonderful, considering their present insensibility. In a poem, 
** On the Arrival of her Royal Highness, and Hi^ppy Marriage to 
the Most Illustriotts Prince James Duke of York, &c. l673," not 
only do dolphins dance about the vessel, but, yet more surprising. 

When fiist the laundiM, the ambitioiu wsyec no more 

Would kiss the lips of the forsaken shore ; 

But, proud of such rich freight, liegan t* aspire. 

As if they'd quench the elemental &e : 

So that ^ilosophers since scarce agree. 

Whether the earth or ocean highest be. 

The tzerahling compass had focgot to stir, 

Instead o*the north pole, pointing still at her; 

At which the pilot wonders, till he spies 

Two north poles culminant at once,— her eyes. 



Note XXII. 

Thus, when the Almighty would to Moses give 
A sight of all he could. behold and live; 
. A voice before his entry did proclaim, 
Lofig suffering, goodness, mercy, in His name. — P. 36. 

** And he said. Thou shalt not see my face: for there shall no 
man see me and live. 

** And the Lwd said. Behold there is a place by me, and thou 
ahalt stand upon a rock ; 

^^ And it shall come to pass, when my glory cometh by, that 
I will put thee into a clift of the rock, and will cover thee with 
my hand while I pass by ; 

^' And I will take away mine hand, and thou shalt see my back 
parts, but my face shall not be seen." Eaodtis, Chap, xxxiii. 
verses SO, 21, 22, 23. 

** And the Lord descended in the cloudy and stood with him 
there, and proclaimed the name of the Lord. 

" And the Lord passed before him^ and proclaimed. The Lord, 
the Lord God merciful and gracious, long suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth.*' Exodus, Chap, xxxiv. verses 5, €. 
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Note XXIII. 

Your power to justice doth submit your cause^ 
Your goodness only is above the laws^-^mP, 36* 

B^ the declaration of King Charles il., dated at Breda« 14th 
Apnl^ l660, a free pardon waa promised to all subjects, of what 
degree or a uality soever, for their share in the late Civil War, ex- 
cepting only such as should hereafter be excepted by Parlian^t. 
The House of Peers, irritated by their sufferings during the late 
troubles, were disposed to make very general ekoeptions from the 
proposed indemnity. But the king came in person to the house, 
and beseeched them, in the most affecting terms, to extend the 
benefit of the bill to all who had not been the immediate instru* 
ments of his father's death. Upon^which principle the " Act of 
Oblivion" was constructed accordingly. Even among the judges 
of his father, the king distinguished Ingoldsby, and others, as fit 
objects of mercy. Thus the law's rigid letter, as pronouncaed by 
him, was " softer made." 

Note XXIV.' 
How shall I speak of that triumphant day, 
When you renew' d the expiring pomp of May I 
A month that owns an interest in your name; 
You and the flowers are its peculiar claim.^^F. 37- 

Charles II. was bom on the 29th of May, l630, and upon the 
same day of the same month, 1.660, he '^ renewed the expiring 
pomp of May," by making his triumphal entry into his metropolis, 
for the purpose of resuming the throne of his forefathers. The 
immense crowds which assembled to witness an event, which was 
to close the wounds of civil discord, seemed, says Clarendon, as 
if the whole kingdom had been gathered together. For a full 
account of his triumphant procession, with the doth of gold, and 
cloth of silver, velvet cloaks^gold chains, kettle*dru|]^s, trumpets, 
and common council-men, see Baker's Chronicle. One part of the 
show was particularly striking to the actors in the late commo- 
tions : " I must confess," says the republican Ludlow, " it was 
a strange sight to me, to see the horse that had formerly belonged 
to our army, now put upon an employment, so different from mat 
which they had at first undertaken ; especially when I considered, 
that, for the most part, they had not been raised out of the meanest 
of the people, and without distinction, as other armies had been ; 
but that they consisted of such as had engaged themselves from 
a spirit of liberty, in defence of their rights and religion." 
Ludlow's Memoirs, Vol. III. p. l6. 
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Note XXV. 

Thai star, that at your birth shone out so bright. 
It stain'd the duller sun's meridian light. 
Did once again its' potent Jire renew,— 2* 37 • 

There was a star visible on CharW buth-day« 29th M«y, 1 6S0; 
a circaBistanoe much dwelt upon^ by hisparty^ durii^ the Civil 
Wars; Uih^, the^urtrologer^ -wJio-embraoed the cause of the Com-t 
monwealth^ assures us^ it was nothing more than the pluiet Venus, 
whidi is sometimes visible in the day-time ; and truly, if we judge 
of the matter by its influence on the meny monardi, Venus luis 
the best title to be held the dominant power at his nativity. 
Lilly also repeats the following lines, presented to Charles I. (by 
the astrologer himself, I suppose,) when he went to St Paul's, to 
jretum thanks for the birth of his son : 

Rex uH PauRnUu accetsU gratua ad arat^ 

Immicmt medio htcida *tdla polo : 
Die divina miki tractant emigmata cailiy 

Hcsc orient nobh quid siU steOa veiit 9 
Magnui in oeeiduo princeps modo natcitur orie, 

Moxque sub ecHpH regna orieniii erunt. 

Lilly's Monarchy, or no Monncby. 

Our author seems to allude to this star in the " Duke of 
Guise," where, speaking literally of Henry HI., but covertly of 
Charles II., he makes Melanax say. 



-He cannot be dcpoced, 



He may be kill'd^ a violent fate attends him, 
But at h&B both there shone a tegaH star. 

VoL VII. p. 74. 

A poetical follower of Monmouth introduces the Duke of 
York nmrmuiing against the good fortune of his brother, and 
exclaiming, 

Curse on that phmet, whose benignant ray 
Gilds the bright pavement of the Milky Way 4 
And is so good, so influential 
To the great master of the M^y HalL 

The same star, it would seem, was again visible in l660. 

Note XXVI. 
And as dd Time his (^spring swallowed down.-^F» 37. 
The minutes, hours, days> and other subdivisions -of time, may 
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be accounted his childreDA whidi he is fancifully said to devour^ 
as he passes over them. 

Note XXVII. 

And France, tkgtdid an exiUs pretend fear^^P^ 37* ^ 

Charles wins obliged to leave Franoe, less because his presence 
was feared in itself, than thedispleasnre of Cmunwelly for affording 
him shelter. 



TO 

HIS SACBED MAJESTY, 

A 

PANEGYRIC ON HIS C30R0NATI0N. 



The ceremony of Charles the Second's coronation was deferred 
until the year succeeding his Restoration, when it was sdemnized 
with extreme tniwnificence, on the 22d April, 1661, being St 
George's day. Charles moved from the Tower to Whitehall, 
through a series of triumphal arches, stages, and pageants, all of 
which presented, at once, the joy and wealth of his people before 
the eyes of the monarch. The poets, it may readily be believed, 
joined in the general gratulation ; but, from the rudeness of their 
style, and j)uerility of their conceits, Charles, whose taste was un- 
doubted, must have soon distinguished our authoir's Bup^ior 
ener^ of diction, and harmony of language. In most respects 
we may consider this piece as written in the style of the prece« 
ding, yet with less affectation of witty and far-fetched allusion. 
The description of the Spring, beginning, ** Now our Sad ruins 
aire removed from sight," is elegantly fancied, aiidso Smoothly 
expressed, that even the flow of the. language seems to mark the 
mild and delightful influence of the season it describes. Mu^ 
quaintness remains to be weeded out. The name of the king ia 
sent on high, wrapped soft and warm in music, like flames on 
the wings of inceilse ; and, anon, music has found a tomb in 
Charles, and lies drowned in her own sweetness ; while the fra* 
grant scent, begun from the royal person, and confined within the 
hallowed dome, flies around and descends on him ih richer dew. 
Above all« we are startled to hear of 

A queen, near whdie ehette womb, ordaiikM hf ftie. 
The souk of kings unborn for tyodies wait. 

Neither, if we read (with the first edition) Jrom instead of near^ 
is the intelligibility, or decorum of the passage much improved. 
If any of the souls of those unborn monarchs waited for bodies 
from Queen Catherine, they waited long in vidn. But with all 
diese defedSf there is in this little piece that animation pf lan« 
guage and idea, which always nffbrds the most secure promise of 
genius. 

The first edition is printed for Henry Herringman, ^661. 



TO HIS 

SACRED MAJESTY, 

A 

PANEGYRIC 

ON 

HIS CORONATION. 



In that wild deluge where the world was drown'd, 
When life and sin one common tomb had found. 
The first small prospect of a rising hill 
With various notes of joy the ark did fill : 
Yet when that flood in its own depths was drown*d. 
It left behind it false and slippery ground ; 
And the more solemn pomp was still deferred. 
Till new-bom nature in fresh looks appeared. 
Thus, royal sir, to see you landed here. 
Was cause enough of triumph for a year : 
Nor would your care those glorious joys repeat. 
Till they at once might he secure and great ; 
Till your kind beams, by their continued stay. 
Had warm'd the ground, and called the damps away. 
Such vapours, while your powerful influence dries, 
Then soonest vanish when they highest rise. 
Had greater haste these sacred rites prepared, 
Soipe guilty months had in your triumphs shared ;* 

♦•Note I. 
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But this untainted year is aU your own, 
l^our glories may without our crimes be .shown. 
We had not yet exhausted all our store, 
When you refreshed our joys by adding more : 
As heaven, of old, dispense! celestial dew. 
You gave us manna, and still gave us new. 

Now. our sad ruins are removed from sight. 
The season too comes fraught with new delight : 
Time ^seems not now beneath his years to stoop. 
Nor do his wings with sickly feathers droop. 
Soft western winds waft o'er the gaudy spring. 
And open'd scenes of flowers and blossoms bring, 
To grace this happy day, while you appear. 
Not king of us alone, but of the year. 
All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart ; 
Of your own pomp yourself the greatest part. 
Loud shouts the nation's happiness proclaim. 
And heaven this day is feasted with your name. 
Your cavalcade the fair spectators view, 
From their high standings, yet look up to you. 
From your brave train each singles out a prey. 
And longs to date a conquest from your day. 
Now charged with blessings while you seek repose, 
Officious slumbers haste your eyes to close ; 
And; glorious dreams stand ready to restore 
The pleasing shapes of all you saw before. 
Next to the sacred temple you are led^ 
Where waits a crown for your more sacred head. 
How justly from the church that crown is due. 
Preserved from ruin, and restored by you ! 
The grateful choir their harmony employ. 
Not to make greajter, but more solemn joy. 
Wrapt soft and warm your name is sent on high. 
As flames do on the wings of incense fly. 
Music herself is lost ; in vain shp brings 
Her choicest notes to praise the best of kings : 
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Her melting stmins in you a tomb h&v^ fbnnd^ 

And tie like bees in dieir own sweetness dtown^d. 

He, that brought peace, all* discord could atone. 

His name is music of itself alone. 

Now while the sacred oil anoints your head. 

And fragrant scents, begun fi^m you, are spread 

Through the large dome, the people's joyftil sounds 

Sent back, is stiU preserved in hallow'd ground ; 

Which in one blessing mix'd descends on you. 

As heighten'd spirits fall in richer dew. 

Not that our wishes do increase your store ; 

Full of yourself you can admit no more. 

We add not to your glory, but employ 

Our time, like angels, in expressing joy. 

Nor is it duty, or our hopes alone. 

Create that joy, but full fruition. 

We know those blessings, which we must possess. 

And judge of future by past happiness. 

No promise can oblige a prince so much 

Still to be good, as long to have be^i such. 

A noble emulation heats your breast. 

And your own fame now robs you of your rest 

Good actions still must be maintained with good. 

As bodies nourished with resembling food. 

You have already quench'd sedition's brand ; 

And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. 

The jealous sects, that dare not trust their cause 

So far from their own wiU as to the laws. 

You for their umpire and their synod take. 

And their appeal alone to Ceesar make.f 

Kind heaven so rare a temper did provide. 

That guilt repenting might in it confide. 



* The first edition reads and for aU, t Note II. 
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Among our crimes oblmon may be !set ; 
But 'tis our king's perfection to forget 
Virtues unknown to these rough northern climes. 
From milder heavensyou bring^witfaout their crimes. 
Your calmness does no after-storms provide, 
Nor seeming patience mortal anger hide. 
When empire first from &milies did spring. 
Then every father governed as a king ; 
But you, tiiat are a sovereign prince, allay 
Imperial power with your paternal sway. 
From those great cares when easeyoursoul unbends. 
Your pleasures are design'd to noble ends ; 
Bom to command the mistress of the seas. 
Your thoughts themselves in thatblue empire please. 
Hither in summer evenings you repair. 
To teste the fraischeur of the pm'er air : 
Undaunted here you ride, when winter raves. 
With Cassar's heart that rose above Uie waves. 
More I could sing, but fear my numbers stays ; 
No loyal subject dares that courage praise. 
In stately frigates most delight you find,* 
Where well-drawn battles foe your martial mind. 
What to your cares we owe, is learnt from hence. 
When even your pleasures serve for our defence. 
Beyond your court flows in the admitted tide,t 
Where in new depths the wondering fishes glide. 
Here in a royal bed the waters sleep ; 
Wfien tired at sea, within this bay they creep. 
Here the mistrustful fowl no harm suspects,^ 
So safe are all things which our king protects. 
From your loved Thames a blessing yet is due. 
Second alone to that it brought in you ; 
A queen, near whose chaste womb, ordain'd by fate. 
The souls of kings unborn for bodies wait. 



Note IIL t Note IV. J Note V. 

9 
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It was your love before made discord cease : 
Your love is destined to your country^ peace. 
Both Indies,* rivals in your bed, provide 
With gold or jewels to adorn your bride ; 
This to a mighty king presents rich ore. 
While that with incense does a god implore. 
Two kingdoms wait your doom; and, as you choose. 
This must receive a crown, or that must lose. 
^Thus-from your Royal Oak, like Jove's of old. 
Are answers sought, and destinies foretold. 
Propitious oracles are begg'd with vows. 
And crowns that grow upon the sacred boughs.f 
Your subjects, while you weigh the nation's fate. 
Suspend to both their doubtful love or hate. ^ 
Choose only, sir, that so they may possess 
With their own peace their children's happiness. 

* Spain and Portugal, both desirous to ally themselves with 
Charles by marriage, 
t Note VI. 
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NoteL 

SomeguUty months had in your triumphs shared. 

After the Restoration, several of the regicides were condemn^ 
ed.to death ; bat the king, with unexampled lenitj, remitted the 
ca{Htal punishment of many of those deep qfienders. Only six 
of the king's judges were executed ; and, when to that number 
are added, the fanatic Peters, who compared the sufiPering mo- 
narch to Barabbas, Coke, the solicitor, who pleaded against 
Charles^ on his mock trial, and Hacker, who commanded the 
euard, and brutally instigated, and even compelled them, to cry 
for execution, we have the number of nine, who suffered for a 
fact, the most enormous intsivilized history, till our aee produ- 
ced a parallel. There was also an insurrection of the fierce and 
hot-brained,sect of fanatics, who called themselves fifth-monar- 
chy men, and devoutly believed^ that the Millennium, and the 
rei^ of the saints, was about to begin* Willing to contribute 
their share to this happy consummation, these enSiusiasts» head- 
ed by the fanatic Venner, rushed into the streets of London ; 
and, though but sixty, in number, were not overpowered without 
long resistance, and much bloodshed. These incidents, Dryden, 
always happy in his allusions to the events of the day, assigns as 
a reason for deferring the coronation to an untmnted year. Per- 
haps, however, he only meant to say, that, as Charles was not 
restored till May, 1660, the preceding months of tliat year were 
unworthy to share in Uie honour, which th^ coronation would 
have conferred upon it. 
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Note II. 



The jealous sect s 

You for their umpire and their stfnod take. 
And their appeal alone to Ccesar make. 

The conferences held at Savoy House^ betwixt the presbyte- 
rians and the bishops, excited hopes among those who did not 
understand the temper of theological controversy^ that these two 
powerful divisions of the pTOtestant church might be reconciled 
to each other. The quakers, anabaptists^ and other inferior sects, 
applied* by petitions and humble addresses^ to the king^ to be 
permitted to worship God^, according to their consciences. I'h'us, 
the whole modelling of ecclesiastical matters seemed to be in the 
hands of the king. 

Note III, 
In stateltfjrigates most delight you find. 

Charles the Second had a strong mechanical genius, and un- 
derstood ship-buildings in particular^ morje completely than be- 
came a moharch, if it were possible that a king of England could 
to too intimately acquainted with what ^^oncerns the bulwark of 
his empire. The king's skill in matters of riavigation is thus ce^ 
lebrated by the author of a Poem upon hid Majesty's Corona* 
tioo* the ^d April> 1661> being St George's day. 

The waman's art, aad iqe great end commence. 
Through all the corners of the univefse; 
Are not alone the sulgect oi your care. 
But your delight, and you their polar-tftar ; 
And eveta mechanic arts do find ftom you, 
Both entertaibinetit and improrement too. 

Note IV. 

Beyond your court JUms in the admitted tide* 

By the improvements made by phartes the Second on St 
James's Park, there was a connection made with the river, which 
Waller has cdebrated in these lines, a6 a work of superior merit 
to founding a city* 

Instead of rivera loUing by the side 
Of Eden^s garden, here flows in the tide. 
The sea, which always served his empire, now 
Pays tribute to out prince's pleasure too. 
Of famous dtiea we the foundei* know. 
But rivers old as seas, to which th^ go> 
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Aie m^ute^s bo«ii^ ; 'tit of mora woown^ 
To maice a river, thap to build a town. 

On St James*s Pairk, as lately imjpraved by Hi* Majesty. 

Note V. 

Here the mOmHfidjQtd no harm suspects. 

The canal in St James's Park formed a decoy fbr water-fowl, 
with which it was stocked. This dreamstanee, like the former, 
is noticed by Waller : 

Whilst over head a flock of new-sprung fowl 
Hangs in the air, and does the sun oontioul. 
Darkening the air, they hover o'er, and shrowd 
The wanton sailors with a feathered cloud. 

The water-fowly thus celebrated, were particular favourites of 
the King, who fed them with his own hand. His affection for his 
dogs and ducks is noticed in many a libel. 

Note VI. 

Thus from your Eoyal Oak, Uke Jove*s ^old. 
Are answers sought^ and destinies for et(m ; 
Propitious oracles are begg'd with vows. 
Ana crowns that grow upon the sacred boughs. 

This is in allusion to a device exhibited over the triumphal arch> 
in Leadenhali street, through which the King passed in his way 
from the Tower to Whitehd, on the day of his coronation. Be« 
hind a picture of the King appeared, deciphered in a larse table, 
** the Royal Oak, bearine crowns and sceptres, instead of acorns ; 
amongst the leaves in a label 

Miraturque novas frondes et non sua povuu 

As designing its reward, for the shelter it afiPorded his Majesty, 
afler the fight at Worcester."* These devices were invented by 
John Ogilby, gent., to the conduct of whom the poetical part of 
the coronation, as it is termed, in his writ of privilege, was solely 
entrusted. The same fancy is commemorated, by the author of 



* Ogilby*s relation of his Majesty's entertainment passing through the dty of 
London to his coronation. 
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'' Loyal Reflections on his Majesty's Restoration^ Procession, and 
Coronation/' who thus apostrophises the Royal Oak : 

Thou regetatire soul, whose glory 'tis and pride 

To suffer wounds, or sink, not to divide ; 

Whose branches Ogilby's rich fimcy made 

Bear crowns for nuts, but thy best fruit was shade. 

When Charles lodged in thy boughs, thou eooklst not want 

Many degrees to be a seuitive plant. 



TO 

LORD CHANCELLOR HYDE, 



The great statesman, to whom Dryden made this new-year's 
ofierin^^ was the well known Earl of Clarendon^ of whpse admi- 
nistration Hume gives the following striking account : 

** Clarendon not only behaved with wisdom and justice in the 
office of chancellor ; all the counsels, which he gave the king, 
tended equally to promote the interest of prince and people* 
Charles, accustomed, in his exile> to pay entire deference to the 
judgment of this faithful servant^ continued still to submit to his 
direction ; and for some time no minister was ever possessed of 
more absolute authority. He moderated the forward zeal of the 
royalists, and tempered their appetite for revenge. With the op- 
posite party, he endeavoured to preserve, inviolate, all the king's 
engagements. He kept an exact register of the promises which 
had been made, for any service ; and he employed all his indus- 
try to fulfil them." 

Notwithstanding the merits of Clarendon, and our author's 
prophecy in the following verses, that 

He had already wearied fortune so. 
She could no longer be his friend or foe ; 

this great statesman was doomed to be one of the numberless vic- 
tims to the uncertainty of court favour. His fall took place in 
1667, when he was attainted and banished. The popular discon- 
tent was chiefly excited against him, by a groundless charge of 
corruption ; an accusation to which the vulgar lend a greedy and 
implicit faith, because ignorance is always suspicious, and low 
minds, not knowing how seldom avarice is the companion of am- 
bition, conceive the opportunities of peculation! to be not only 
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numerous, but irresistibly tempting. Accordingly^ the heroes of 
Athens, as well as the patriots of Roroe» were usually stigma- 
tized with this crime; bare suspicion of which, it would seem, is 
usually held adequate to the fullest proof. Nor have instances 
been wanting in our own days, of a party adopting the same mode, 
to blacken the character of those, whose firmness and talents 
impeded their access to power and public confidence. 

in the address to the Chancellor, Dryden has indulged his in- 
genuity in all the varied and prolonged comparisons and conceits, 
which were the taste of his age. Johnson has exemplified Dry- 
den's capacity of producing these elaborate trifles, by referring to 
the passage, which compares the connection between the king and 
his minister to the visible horizon. ** It is," says he, "so suc- 
cessfully laboured, that though at last it gives the mind more per- 
plexity than pleasure, and seems hardly worth the study that it 
costs ; yet it must be valued, as the proof of a mind at once subtle 
and comprehensive." The following couplet, referring to the 
friendship of Charles I. when in his distresses, for Clarendon, 
contains a comparison, which is eminently happy : 

Our setting suo, from his dedining seat. 
Shot beams of kindness on you, not of heat 

In general, this poem displays more uniform adherence to the 
metaphysical style of Cowley, and his contemporaries, than oc- 
curs in any of Dryden's other compositions* May we not sup- 
pose, that, in addressing Clarendon, he adopted the style of those 
muses, with whom the Chancellor had conversed in his earlier 
daysy in preference to the plainer and more correct taste, which 
Waller and Denham had begun to introduce ; but which, to the 
' stffied statesman, could have brought no. recollection of what he 
used to consider as poetrv ? Certain, at least, it is, that, to use 
the strong language of Johnson, Dryden never after ventured ** t^ 
bring on the anvil s^ch stubborn and unmanageable thoughts ;" 
and these lines afford striking evidence, how the lever of genius, 
like that of machinery applied to material substances, can drag 
together, and compel the approximation of the most uqsoci^ble 
ideas. Our admiration of both, however, is much qualified, when 
they are applied rather to make exhibition of their own powers, 
than for any fetter purpose. 



TO 

tHE LOBDuCHANCELLOB HYDE. 

PBESENTED ON K£W«T£AB^8 DAY^ 1662, 



MY liOED, 

While flattering crowds officiously appear 
To give themselves, not you, an happy year. 
And by the greatness of their presents prove 
How much they hope, but not how well they love,— 
The Mu5es,* who your early courtship boast. 
Though now your flames are with their beauty lost. 
Yet watch their time, that if you have forgot 
They were your mistresses, the world may not* 
Decayed by time and wars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by their former love ; 
And now present, .as ancient ladies do. 
That, courted long, at length are forced to woo : 
For still they look on you with such kind eyes. 
As those, that see the Church's sovereign rise. 
From their own order chqse, in whos?t high state 
They think themselves the second choice of fate. 
When our great monarch into exile went, : 
Wit and religion sufiered banishment 
Thus once,whenTroy waswrapp'dinfireandsmoke. 
The helpless gods their burning shrines forsook ; 

VOL. IX. E 
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They with the vanquished prince and party go. 
And leave their temples empty to the foe. 
At length the Muses stand, restored again 
To that great charge which nature did ordain ; 
And their loved druids seem revived by fate. 
While you dispense the laws, and guide the state. 
The nation's soul, our monarch, does dispense. 
Through you, to tls hid vital ilifbetice. 
You are the channel, where those spirits flow. 
And work them higher, as to us they go. 

In open prospect nothing bounds our eye. 
Until the earth seems join'd unto the sky : 
So in this hemisphere^ ^wh^ utmost view 
Is only bounded by our king and you ; 
Our sight is limited where you are join'd^ 
And teyond that no farther heaven can find. 
So well your virtues do with his agree. 
That, though your orbs of different greatness be. 
Yet both BTelor each other's use disposed. 
Hid to inclose, and yours to bfe inclosed : 
Nor could another in your room have been. 
Exempt an emptiness had come between. 
Well may he, thett, to you his cares impart. 
And share his burden where he shares his heart. 
In you his sleep still wakes ; his pleasures find 
Their share of business in your labouring mind. 
So, when the weary sun his place resigns. 
He leaves his light, and by reflection shines. 

Justice, that sits and frowns where public laws 
Exclude soft mercy from a private, cause. 
In your tribunal most herself does please ; 
There only smiles, because she lives at ease ; 
And, like young David, finds her strength the more, 
When disincamber*d fr6m those arms she wore. 
Heaven would your royal master should exceed 
Most in th4t virtue, which we most did need ; 
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And his liuM father (wbo too late did find 
All mercy vaiti biit what with power Was joined) 
His fatal goodness left t&£tter times. 
Not ib increase^ but to absolte our crimes i 
But when the heir of this vdsli ttisasure knew 
How large a legacy was left to you^ 
(Too jgreat for any sul:ject to r&taih) 
He tK^ely tied it to the crtt#n again ; 
Yet» passing through your hands, it gathers more. 
As streams, througn mines, beartinctur^ of thdr oit^. 
While emp'ric politidani^ use deceit. 
Hide what they give, and cure bui by It cheat ; 
You boldly shew that skill which they ptetend, *^ 
Ahd work by means as noble as your dnd; 
Whidi should you veil, we might unwind uie due^ 
As taen do nature^ tiU w^ dime to you. 
And, as the Indies were not fouiid before 
Those rich perfumes, which, from the happy shore. 
The winds upcm. their bdmy wings conveyed. 
Whose guilty sweetness first their world betrajr'd j 
So, by your counsels, we are brought to view 
A rich and undiscover'd world in you. 
By you our monarch does that fame assure. 
Which kings must have, or cannot live secure : 
For prosperous princes gain their subjects' heart. 
Who love that praise in which themselves have part. 
By you he fits those subjects to obey, 
As heaven's eternal monarch does convey 
His power unseen, and man, to his designs. 
By his blight ministers, the stars, inclines. 
Our setting sun, from his declining seat. 
Shot beams of kindness on you, not of heat ; 
And, when his love was bounded in a few 
That were unhappy, that they might be true. 
Made you the favourite of hiailast sad titnes, 
That is a sufferer in his subjects' crimes : 
Thus, those first favours you received^ W«6 stot. 
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Like Heaven's rewards, in earthly putusfameiit : 
Yet Fortune, conscious of your destiny. 
E'en then took care to lay you softly by. 
And wrapp'd your fate among her precious things. 
Kept firesh to be unfolded with your king's. 
Shewn all at onoe, you dazzled so our eyes, '• 
As new-bom Pallas did ihe gods surprise. 
When, springing forth from Jove's new-dosing 

wound, 
jSfae stru6k the warlike spear into the ground ; 
Which sprouting leaves did suddenly indose. 
And peaceful olives shaded as they rose. 

How strangely active are the arts of peaoe, 
Whose restless motions less than war's do cease ! 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noise ; 
And war more force, but not more pains employs. 
Such is the mighty swiftness of your mind, 
That, like the earth, it leaves our sense behind. 
While you so smoothly turn and. roll our sphere. 
That rapid motion does but rest appear. 
For, as in nature's swiftness, with the thropg 
Of flying orbs while ours is borne along. 
All seems at rest to the deluded eye. 
Moved by the soul of the same harmony } 
So, carried on by your unwearied care. 
We rest in peace, and yet in motion share. 
Let envy, then, those crimes within you see. 
From which the happy never must be free ; 
(Envy^^ that does with misery reside. 
The joy and the revenge of ruin'd pride.) 
Think it not hard, if, at so cheap a rate. 
You can secure the constancy of fate. 
Whose kindness sent what does their malice seem. 
By lesser ills the greater to redeem ; 
Nor cai^ we this weak shower a tempest call. 
But drops of heat that in the sun-shine fall, 
Ypu have already wearied Fortune ro, 
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She cannot farther be your friend or foe ; 
But sits all breathless, and admires to feel 
A fate so weighty, that it stops her wheel. 
In aU things else above our humble fate. 
Your equal mind yet swells not into state. 
But, like idme mountain in those happy isles. 
Where in perpetual spring young nature «miles. 
Your greatness shews ; no horror to affright. 
But trees for shade, and flowers to court the sight 
Sometimes the hill submits itself a while 
In small descents, which do its height beguile ; 
And sometimes mounts, but so as billows play. 
Whose rise not hinders, but makes short, our way* 
Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know^ 
Sees rolling tempests vainly beat below ; 
And, like Olympus' top, the impression wears 
Of love and friendship writ in former years. 
Yet unimpair'd with labours, or with time. 
Your age but seems to a new youth to climb. 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget. 
And measure change, but share no part of it. 
And still it shall without a weight increase. 
Like this new-year, whose motions never cease. 
For, since the glorious course you have begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the sun, 
It must both weightless and immortal prove. 
Because the centre of it is above. 



SATIRE ON THE pUTCH. 

This Satire was, fui the title infonns u$^ written in 1662 ; pro* 
h^hlj towards the latter end of the year, when Charles^ haying 

2uarrel]ed with De Witt^ then at the head of the public affiiirs of 
lolland^ was endeavouring to patch up an union with France^ to 
whioh kingdom he was naturally partiwt against the States, whom 
he hated, both as a republic, and an ftssociation of vulgar mer- 
chants. The impolitic alliance did not then take place, notwith- 
standing the sale of Dunkirk, (conquered by the arms of Crom- 
well,) to France, for L.4Q0,000. On the contrary, in 1665 France 
armed in defence of Holland. But this was contrary tp the ex- 
pectations and wishes of Charles ; and accordingly Dryd^n, in 
1662, alludes to the union of the two crowns against the States 
as a probable event. 

The verses ^re adapted to the ^ompret^en^ion of tbe yulgar, 
whom they were intended to ipflan^e. Bold invective, and coi^rse 
raillery, supply the place of the wit and argument, with which 
Dryden, when the time fitted, knew so well how to arm his satire. 
The verses, such as they are, appeared to the author weU ()ua- 
lified for the purpose intended ; for wlien, in 1672, his tragedy of 
<' Ambovn^'^was brought forward, to exasperate the n^^ion agam«t 
Holland, the following verses were almost literally woven into the 
prologue and epilogue pf that piece. See VoL V. pp. 10. 87* 
r^evertheless, as forming a link in oar author's poetical prpgresi, 
the present Editor has \i?i)itated his prpd^cessorsi ijpt rpp^intic^ 
them among his satires and political pieces. * 
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WRITTEN m THE TSAE 166S. 



As needy gallant$9 in the soivaier's hands. 
Court the rich knaves that gripe their mortgaged 

lands ; 
The first fat buck of all the season's sait, 
And keeper takes no fee in compliment ; 
The dotage of some Englishmen is such, 
To fawn on those who ruin them, — the Dutch. 
They shall have all, rather than make a war 
With those who of the same religion are. 
The Straits, the Guinea-trade, the herrings too ; 
Nay, to keep friendship, they shall pickle you. 
Some are resolved not to find out the cheat. 
But, cuckold-like, love them that do the feat. 
What injuries soe'er upon us fall. 
Yet still the same religion answers all ;-— 
Religion wheedled us to civil wai^. 
Drew English blood, and Dutchmen's now would 

spare. 
Be guU'd no longer, for you'll find it true. 
They have no more religion, faith ! than you. 
Interest's the god they worship in their state ; 
And we, I take it, have not much of that. 
Well Monarchies may own religion's name ; 
But States are atheists in their very frame. 
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They share a sin ; and such proportions fall. 
That, like a stink, 'tis nothing to them all 
Think on their rapine, falsehood, cruelty. 
And that, what once they were they still would be. 
To one well-bom the affront is worse and more. 
When he's abused and baffled by a boor. 
With an ill grace the Dutch their mischiefs do ; 
ThevVe both ill nature and ill manners too. 
Weil may they boast themselves an ancient nation, 
For they were bred ere manners were in fashion ; 
And their new commonwealth hath set them free 
Only from honour and civility. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride. 
Than did their lubber State mankind bestride ; 
Their sway became them with as ill a mien. 
As their own paunches swell above their chin. 
Yet is their empire no true growth, but humour. 
And only two kings' touch can cure the tumour.* 
As Cato fruits of Afric did display. 
Let us before our eyes their Indies lay. 
All loyal English will like him conclude, — 
Let Caesar live, and Carthage be subdued.f 



* Alluding to the hoped-for union between France and Eng- 
land, and to the cure, by touching, for the Evil. 

t Cato is said to. have laid before the Senate the fine ^gB of 
Africa, and to have reminded them, that the country which pro-' 
duced these choice fruits was but three days' sail from Rome. He 
used also to conclude every speech with the famous expression, 
Delenda est Carthago* 



TO 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 

THE DUCHESS OF YORK, 

ON THB yiCTORr GAINED BY THS BUKR OYXS THE 
DUTCH, &C. 



The Dachess^ here addressed, was Anne Hyde, daughter of 
the Earl of Clarendon, and first wife of James, Duke of .York, 
afterwards James II. She appears to have been a woman of 
first-rate talents, as well as exemplary prudence. Of the last 

aualification she gi^ve a singular proof^ when her marriage with 
le Duke was declared. Sne had admitted James to her bed 
while abroad, under a solemn promise of marriage. Many en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from completing this unequal al- 
liance ; and that a motive, at least an apology, might be sup- 
plied for a retreat from his engagements, Lord Falmouth, Killi- 
grew, and other courtiers, did not hesitate to boast of favours re- 
ceived from the lady. When the king's regard for his minister, 
and James's attachment to his betrothed wife, occasioned the 
confirmation of the marriage, these zealous witnesses found 
themselves in an unpleasing predicament, till the Duchess took 
an opportunity of assuring them, that she was far from harbour- 
ins the least resentment at the reports they had raised, since they 
belieyed them calculated to promote the interest of their mas- 
ter, and her husband.* It may be presumed, that Dryden had 
already attached himself to the fortunes of the Duke of York, 
since he so early addressed the princes^ whose posthumoua 
avowid of the Catholic faith he afterwards attempted to vindi- 
cate. 

The victory of the 23d June, 1665, was gained by the British 
fleet, commanded by the Duke of York, over the Dutch, ^nder 



* See Memoires de Gnunmont,*Chapitre VIII. for the Duchesses conduct to* 
wards these temoint a honnefartumef as Hamilton happily calls them. 
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* the famous Opdam. It was^ like all naval actions between the 
English and the Dutch> a fierce, obstinate, and bloody conflict. 
The fleets met near Harwich on the 2d June ; but the Dutch de» 
clined action upon that day, from a superstitious recollection 
that it was the anniversary of a dreadful defeatf received from 
Blake and Monk in 1653, in which they lost their flunous Ad- 
miral, Von Tromp. But on the morning of the third, the fleets 
joined battle so near the shore, that the thunder of the combat 
was heard all along the English coast. York and Opdam singled 
each other out, and lay alongside in close action, till the Dutch 
vessel (a second-rate) was blown up, and all on bpard perished. 
The Dutch fleet then dispersed and fled, losing nineteen ships 
sunk and taken, while the English lost only one. During this 
dreadful battle, the Duke of York displayed the greatest person- 
al courage. He was in the thickest of the fire, when ^one can- 
non-shot killed Lord Falmouth, Lord Muskerry, and Mr Bovle» 
by his side, and covered him with the gore of the most faithful 
and attached companions of his fortune. Yet this day, the bright* 
est which ever shone on him, was not without a cloud. When the 
Dutch fleet were scattered, and an active pursuit was all that re- 
mained to the victors, Brounker, a gentleman of the Duke's 
bed-chamber, commanded Sir John Harman, in the Duke's name, 
to slacken sail. James was then asleep, and the flimsy pretext 
of not disturbing his repose, was set up as a reason for this most 
untimely interference. The afiair was never we)l explained- The 
Duke dismissed Brounker from his service, and a parliamentary 
investigation of his conduct took place.* But no adequate pu- 
nishment was inflicted ; and the nation saw, with displeasure, the 
fruits of a dear-bought and splendid victory lost by the unau- 
thorized interference of an officious minion. 

The Duchess, as we learn, amongst other authorities, from an 
old libpl, came down to Harwich to see her husband embark, and 



• Evflo Human did not cioijpe nnpiaon on this oooMion. ' Mandl gives tbe 
following aocount of bis exsminadon befoie PazliAment : 

** Yesterday Hannan was brought to tbe House, to give an account^ sladk- 
oning lailin the flnt victory. He had avery good reputation at his coming in ; 
but when be «aid, that Hr Bropkaid only iiied aigiiQievty, and jii«ti0sd the 
thing himself, saying, * That he had been a madman had he not done it ;* and 
odier witnesses dea^lv contradicting this, and pidving that Bronkard broiight 
lum orders in the Duke's name, he lost aH credit with us ; and yet more, when, 
upon recoUection, he conferaed that Mr Bionkard did bring ordeiv as fronl the 
Duke : so he is committed to the sergeaot, and wiU doubtless be impeached. 
Both he and Mr Bronkard, who was aim heard, will probably, on Tuesday next, 
taste the utmost severity of the House." Andrew Mabveli. to the MAYOR 
OP HuiL. See hit Works^ VoL L p; 104. 
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afterwards made the triumphant progrets to the north, .which is 
here commemorated. The splendour of her reception at Har« 
wich is thus censured by the Satirist : 

One tliiiftr ftny-bMt, of mother-pMri, 
Sufficed of old the Citfaercen giil ; 
Yet navies are but fopperies, when here 
A smaU sea maak, and bnilt to oourt jroor dear : 
Three goddesses in one, PaUas for art, 
Venus for sport, but Juno in Tour heart 
O Dudiess, if Ay nuptial pomp was mean, 
*Tis paid with interest in thj naval scene. 
Kever did Romap Mark, within tl^e Nile, 
So feast the Mr Egyptian cMModile | 
Nor ue Venetian Duke, with such a state, 
The Adriatic many at that rate.* 

The poem itself is adapted to the capacity and taste of a lady ; 
and, if we compare it with that which Pryden had two years be- 
fore addressed to the Chancellor^ it strengthens, I thmk^ very 
strongly the supposition, that the old taste of extravagant and 
over-laboured conceits, with which the latter abounds, was a style 
purposely adapted to gratify the great statesman to whom it was 
addressed, whose taste must necessarily have been formed upon 
the ancient standard* The address, which folIows» is throughout 
easy and complimentary, much in the style of Waller, as appears 
from comparing it with that veteran bard's poem on the same sub- 
ject. Although upon a sublime subject, Dryden treats it in the 
light most capable of giving pleasure to a fair lady ; and the jour« 
ney of the Duchess to the north is proposed as a theme^ nearly 
as important as the celebrated victory of her husband. 

Accordingly Dryden himself tells us, in the Introductory Letter 
to the *' Annus Mirahilis," that, in these lines, he only affected 
smoothness of measure and softness of expression ; and the versepi 
themselves were o^ginally introduced in that Letter, to vindicate 
the charaeter there given of them. 



TO 



HER BOrAL HIGUKESS 

THE DUCHESS, 



ON THE 



MEMOBABLE VICTOBY GAINED BT THE PUKE OVER 
THE HOLLANDEBS, JUNE THE 3d, 1665. 



AND ON 



HER JOUBNUV AFtEBWABDS INTO THE NORTH. 



MADAM, 

Vk HEN, for our sakes^ your hero you resigrt*d 
To swelling seas, and every faithless wind ; 
When you released his courage, and set fj^e 
A valour fatal to the enemy ; 
You lodged your country's cares within your breast, 
(The mansion where soft love should only rest,) 
And, ere our foes abroad were overcome. 
The noblest conquest you had gain'd at home. 
Ah, what concerns did both your souls divide ! 
Your honour gave us what jrour love denied ; 
And ^twas for nim much easier to subdue 
Those foes he fought with, than to part from you. 
That glorious day, which two such navies saw. 
As each unmatch'd might to the world give law. 
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Neptune^yetidbubtiiid wliom>he«should chty, 

Held'to thdm both £he trident of the sea. 

The winds ivere hush'd, the waves in ranks were 

cast. 
As awfhlfy as when God's people past : 
Those, yet iincertain on whose sails to Uow, 
Theses where the wealth of nations ought to flow. 
Then with tfaefduke your Highness ruled the day : 1 
While all the brave £d his command obey, >i 
The fair atl4 pious under you did pray. } 

How poweriul are chaste vows ! the wind and tide 
You bribed to combat on the ^EJnglish side. 
Thus to your much-loved lord you did convey 
An unknown succour sent the nearest way. 
New vigour to his wearied arms you brought, 
(So Moses was upheld while Israel fought)* 
While, from afar, we heard the cannon play. 
Like distant thunder on a shiny day.f 
For absent friends we were ashamed to fear. 
When we considered what you ventured there. 
Ships, men, and arms, our country might restore. 
But such a leader could supply no more. 
With generous thoughts of conquest he did bum. 
Yet fought not more to vanquish than return. 
Fortune and victory he did pursue. 
To bring them, as his slaves, to wait on you : 
Thus beauty ravished the rewards of fame, 
And the feir triumphed, when the brave o'ercame. 
Then, as you meant to spread another way 
By land your conquests, far as his by sea. 
Leaving our southern clime, you march*d along 
The stubborn north, ten thousand Cupids strong. 
Like commons the nobility resort. 
In crowding heaps, to fill your moving court. 
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To wekbnii^ yoiir a^prodoh Xhi SmlgBtt nuif 
Like some new envdy firoln tlie distant fclin;; .' 
And country beauties by their lovers goi 
Blessing themselves, and wondering .at the show. 
So, when the new-boro Fhcbhix first is iUda^ 
Her feathelr'd subjects all adore their q^aeeo^ . 
And, while she makes hdr progress through the ea^t» 
From every ^ave h6t nmnerous tnun'il ibtoeased^ 
Each poet ofthe aur her glbry singd. 
And round him thepleasedatidienoeda^tiieifTHi^l 



NOTES 

ON 

THE PRECEDING POEM. 



NoteL 
So Motei fvas upheld fvkik Israel JbugU. 

<^ And it came to pass^ when Moses held up his hand, that Is« 
rael prevailed; and when he let down his hand^ Amalek prevail- 
ed. 

** But Moses' hands were heavy^ and they took a stone^ and put 
it under him, and he sat thereon : and Aaron and Hur stayed up 
his hands, the one on the one side, and the other on the other 
side^ and his hands were steady until the going down of the sun. 

" And Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with the edge 
of the sword." Exodus, chap. xvii. 11, 12, IStn verses. 

Note II. 

fVhikf^rom qfavf me heard the cann<^ pl^t 
Like distant thunder on a shiny day* 

The noise of the battle was distinctly heard at London, as ap- 
pears from the Introduction to our author's <' Essay on Drama- 
tic Poetry^" where the dialogue is supposed to pass in a barge, 
in which Uie speakers had embarked to hear more distinctly, 
*^ those undulations of sound, which, though almost vanishing 
before they reached them, seemed yet to retain somewhat of 
their first horror which they had betwixt the fleets." And, by 
the sound seeming to retire from them, Eugenius draws an omen 
of the enemy's defeat. This whole scene is imagined with so 
much liveliness, that we can hardly doubt Dryden was actuidly 
an ear-witness of the combat. 
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YEAR OF WONDERS, 

1666, 

AN HISTORICAL POEM. 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS. 



This is the first poem of any length which Dryden gave to the 
public. Fonnerly he had only launched out in occasional verses^ 
and^ in some instances^ on subjects of no prominent importance. 
He now spread a broader canvas, and prepared to depict a more 
extensive and magnificent scene. The various incidents of an 
eventfid war between two powerful nations, who disputed the 
trident of the ocean, and the tremendous fire, which had laid 
London in ashes, were subjects which still contined to agitate 
the bosoms of his countrymen. These, therefore, he ventured to 
assume as the theme of his poem ; and his choice is justified by 
the effects which it yet produces upon the reader. 

There would have been no doubt, even had the author himself 
been silent, that he followed D' Avenant in the choice of the ele- 
giac staneas, in which the Annus Mirabilis is composed. It is 
sounding and harmonious to the ear ; and perhaps Dryden still 
annexed to the couplet the idea of that harshness, which was so 
long its characteristic in the hands of our early English writers. 
But the four-lined stanza has also its peculiar disadvantages ; and 
they are admirably stated by the judicious critic^ who fu'st turn- 
ed the Editor's eyes, and probably those of many others, on the 
neglected poem of** Gondibert"— ** The necessity of comprizing 
a sentence within the limits of the measure, is the tyranny of 
Procrustes to thought. For the sake of a disagreeable umfor- 
^ mity, expression must constantly be cramped or extenuated. In 
general, the latter expedient will be practued as the easiest ; and 
uus both sentiment and language will be enfeebled by unmean- 
ing expletives."* It is nevertheless true, that Dryden has very 
seldom suffered his poem to languish. Every stanza presents us 
either with vivid description, or with some strong thought, which 
is seldom suffered to glide into tenuity. But this structure of 
verse has often laid him under an odd and rather unpleasing ne- 
cessity, of filling up his stanza* by coupling a simile, or a moral. 



• Eflgay by Dr Aiken on the Heroic Poem of *' Gondibert.** 
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expressed in the two last lines^ along with the fact^ which had 
been announced in the two first. When these comments^ or il- 
lustrations^ however good in themselves, appear to be intruded 
upon the narrative or description, and not naturally to flow out 
of either, they must be considered as defects in composition ; and 
a kind of versification, which compels frequent recurrence to such 
expedients for filling up the measure, has a disadvantage, for 
which niere harmon^^ can hardly compensate. In the passages 
which follow, there is produced a stiff and awkward kind of ba- 
lance between the story and the poet's reflections and illustrations. 

LawBon among the foremost met hb fate, 

Wbom 8ea.green Sirens from the roeks lament ; 
Thus as an offering for the Grecian state. 

He first was killed, who first to hattle went. 



To n^rest ports their shattered ships repair. 
Where by our dreadfiil cannon they lay awed ; ^ 

So reverently men quit the open aur. 
Where thunder speaks the angry gods abroad. 

Like hunted castors, conscious of thdr store, 

Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coasts they bring ; 

There first the North's cold bosom spices bore. 
And winter biooded on the eastern spring. 

When^ after such verses, we find one in which the author ex- 
presses a single idea so happily, as just to fill up the quairam, the 
difference is immediately visible^ betwixt a simile easily and mh 
turally introduced, and stanzas made up and levelled with what 
a poet of those times would perhaps have ventured to call the 
travelled earth of versification : 

And now four days the sun had seen our woes ; 

Pour nights the moon beheld the incessant fire ; 
ft seem'd as if the stars more sickly rose, 

And forther fjrom the feverish north retire. 

Of all these difficulties our author seems to have been aware, 
firom his preliminary epistle to Sir Robert Howard ; and it was 
probably the experimental conviction, that they were occasion-i 
ally invincible, which induced him thenceforward to desert the 
quatrain ; although he has decided that stanza to be more noble, 
and of greater dignity, both for the sound and number, than any 
other verse in use amon^ us. 

The turn of composition, as well as the structure of the verse, 
is adopted from " Gondibert." But Dryden, more completely 
master of the English language, and a writer of much more live- 
ly imagination and expression^ has, in general, gready exceed^ 
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hifl master in conceiving and btinging out the &r«f6telied ideas 
and imageSf with which each has graosd his poenu D'Avenant 
is often harsh and turgid^ and the construction of his sentences 
extremely involved* Drvden has his obscure^ and even unintel*- 
ligible^ passages ; but they arise fxom the extravagance of the 
idea» not from want of power to express it For example^ D'« 
Avenant ^ays^ 

Near her seems cnidfied that lucky thief, 
In heavf&*s dark lottery prospesrous more t}iaa wise, 

Who AroppM at last hy chaBee for beavMi's relief. 
And throngs undoes with hopes hy one drawn prise. 

We here perfectly understand the authot^s meaning, through his 
lumbering and unpoetical expression ; but, in the following stanas^ 
Dryden is unintelligible^ becaiise he had conceived an idea ap- 
proaching to nonsense^ while the words themselves are botib poet^i 
ical and expressive : 

Then we upon our glohe^s last veige shall go, . 

And fiew the ocean leaning on the sky ; 
Prom thenee our rolling neighbours we shall know^ 

And on the lunar world securely pry. 

In short, Dryden never fails in the power of elegant expres- 
aion^ till he ventures upon something whidi it is impossible to 
express. 

^ The love of conceit and point, that inveterate though decay- 
(ing disease of the literature of the time^ has not failed to infect 
-the Jnnus MirabilU. That monstrous verse, in which the ex- 
tinction of the fire is described^ cannot be too often quoted^ both 
to expose the meanness of the image, and the confusion of the 
metaphor ; for it will be noticed, that the extinguisher^ so un- 
happily conceived^ is not even employed in its own mean office. 
The flames of London are first a tallow candle ; and secondly 
hawks, which^ while pouncing on their quarry, are hooded with 
an extinguisher ; 

An hollow crystal pyramid he takes. 

In iirtnatnental waters dipt above ; . . , 

Of it a h^oad extinguisher he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry drove** 

Passages also occur, in which, from the author's zealous desire 
to be technically minute, the style becomes low and vulgar. There 
is no doubt^ that, as Dryden has observed, the proper terms of 
art may be not only justly, but with the highest advjmtage, em* 
ployed in poetry ; out such technical phrases require to be se* 
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kded with j^reat jadgmetit : thev mtfst bear relation to some 
striking and important object^ or they are mean and trivial ; and 
they must be at once generally intelligible^ and more expressive 
in themselves than ordinary language^ or they are unnecessarily 
obscure and pedantic. Diyden has failed in both these points, 
in his account of the repairs of the fleet* Stanza 148, in parti- 
cular, combines the &ults of meanness and unnecessary obscurity, 
from the affected use of the dialect of the dock-yard : 

Some the gallM lopei with dawby marUne hind. 
Or aeaidocfa noMts widi stnmg tarpawling coats : 

To tiy new tduoudi eoe mounts into the whid. 
And one helow their ease or stiffiiesi notes. 

Other examples might be produced of the faults of this remark- 
able poem ; but it is time to say, that thejr are much overbalan- 
■ced by its beauties. If Dryden is sometimes obscure, from the 
extravagance of his imagination, or the far-fetched labour of his 
similes, and if his desire to use appropriate language has occa« 
sionally led him into low and affected minuteness, tms poem ex- 
hibits a far greater number of instances of happy and judicious 
illustration, beautiful description, and sublime morality. The 
comparison of the secret rise of the fire of London to the obscure 
birth of an usurper, is doubly striking, when we consider how 
closely the passage may be understood to bear reference to the 
recent domination of the Protector, t I will not load these pire- 
liminary observations, by inserting the whole of the striking 
passage, on the different manner m which the night, afler the 
battle of the first of June, was passed on board the English and 
Dutch fleets ; but certainly the fist stanza will not lose, by being 
an hundred times quoted : 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread ; 

Or, 8hipwreck*d, labour to some distant shore ; 
Or in dark churches walk among the dead ; 

They wake with horror, and dare sleep no more. 

The verses, in which Prince Rupert and his enemy are compa- 
red to a greyhound and hare, after a course so desperate as to- 
tally to exhaust both, have been always considered as exquisitely 
beautifii]4 The description of the Loyal London partakes of the 



■ See stanza 146, and those which follow, 
t Stanzas 213, 214. 

X 8ee stanzas 131, 132. I wish, howerer, our author had spared avouching 
himself to have been eye-witness to so marrdlous a chase. The •< so have I seen,*' 
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b«autitefmidfcttlt8 wbioh.8i!edjmriedtlm>iightIi^ No«. 

thiiig qWt be more inajesti^ tiian ner descriptioiiy '' firing the air 
with her sanguine streamers/' and " riding upon her aludow in 
flolid^g 0ol4." We lenient, that the weaver should have heea eo 
fiiadnated with hie labours as to commence seaman ; and still, 
more^ tW^ after describing her *' roomy, decks/' and *' dejyth of. 
di^uight/' she should furnish no grander simile than that of 

— — a Ma-waip floatiiig on the wiYM* 

More unqualified approbation may be justly afforded to the 
whole description of the Dutch homeward-bound fleets captured 
in sight of their desired haven ; and the fine moral lessons which 
the poet takes the opportunity to inculcate, from so unexpected 
an incident. The S4>th stanza has a tenderness and simplicity, 
which every lover of true poetry must admire : 

This csreftil fauaband had been long sway. 

Whom his chaste wife and little children moum ; 
Who on their fingers leam'd to tell the day 

On which their father promised to return. 

I will onl jr point out to attention the beautiful and happily ex« 
pessed simile of the eagle in stanzas 107 and 108, and Uien, in 
imitation of honest John Bunyan, 

No moK detain the readen in the poidiy 

Or keep them from the day-light with a torch. 

The title o£ Annus MirabiUs did not, according to Mr Malone, 
originate with Dryden ; a prose tract, so entitled, being published 
in 1662.* Neither was he the last that used it ; for the learned 



should be confined to thing* which are not only possible, but, in a certain degree, 
of ordinary occurrence. Dryden*s ocular testimony is not, however, so incredible 
as that of the bard, who averred, 

So have I teen^ in Araby the Uest, 

A Phoenix coudi*d upon her funeral nest. 

Such chases, if not frequent, have sometimes happened. In the north of Eng- 
land, in ancient days, a stag and a famous greyhound, called Hercules, after a 
desperate course, were found dead within a few paces of each other, and interred 
with this inscription : 

Hercules kill*d Hart of srece. 
And Hart of grece kilPd Hercules. 

• MaioiTB's Prote Work* cfDryden^ VoL III. p. «50. 
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isdittir^'^ PrechfeDdtls arid ObftcfViKioiw^ tofleMMf nrOfli Mf J« 
F«rtridg«»>i(laiaiiiiclUi for l68f and 1688," hBA m c^lMii^ bk 
adtrdbpeal Iticilbi^ticms. 

' Th^ Aimiii MirMlU Wia ftnk bnnted in ocuto^ in 1667, the- 
jeat iacceeding that irhich ^as the subject o^ the poeln. The 
(jtiarto edit^oh of I6884 which seems teiy oorrecf, his been mom 
ployed in leoifrebting that of Denick in a feilr ttiffiti^ insttoces. 



TO THE 

METBOPOLIS OF GBEAT-BEITAIN, 

TBX MOST ftlBllOWMIEiD ATXD LATZ FLOURISHING 

CITY OF LONDON, 

REPRESENTATIVES, 

THE I.OBD-MATOR AND COURT OF ALDEKMEN, THE 
SHERIFFS, AND COMMON-COUNCIL OF IT. 



As, perhaps, I am the first who ever presented a 
Work of this nature to the metropolis of any na- 
tion, so it is likewise consonant to justice, that he, 
who was to give the first example of such a dedi- 
cation, should hegin it with that city, which has 
set a pattern to all others, of true loyalty, invinci- 
ble courage, and unshaken constancy. Other cities 
have been praised for the same virtues, but I am 
much dfeceived if any have so dearly purchased their 
reputation : their fame has been won them by cheap- 
er trials than an expensive, though necessary war, 
a consuming pestilence, and a more consuming fire. 
To submit yourselves with that humility to the 
judgments of heaven, and, at the same time, to raise 
yoursdves with that vigour above all human ene- 
mies ; to be combated at onc« from above, and firoih 
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below; to be struck down, and to triumph, — I know 
not whether such trials have been ever paralleled 
in any nation : the resolution and successes of them 
never can be. Never had prince or people more 
mutual reason to love each other, if suffering for 
each other can endear affection. You have come 
together a pair of matchless lovers, through many 
difficulties ; he, through a long exile, vanous tra- 
verses of fortune, and the interposition of mwv ri- 
vals, who violently ravished and withheld you ttom 
him ; and certainly you have had your share in suf- 
ferings. But providence has cast upon you want 
of trade, that you might appear bountiful to your 
country's necessities ; and the rest of your afflictions 
are not more the effects of God's displeasure (fre- 
quent examples of them having been in the reign 
of the most excellent princes) than occasions for the 
manifesting of your Christian and civil virtues. To 
you, therefore, this Year of Wonders is justly de- 
dicated, because you have made it so ; you, who are 
to stand a wonder to all years and ages ; and who 
have built yourselves an immortal monument on 
your own ruins. You are now a Phoenix in her 
ashes, and, as far as humanity can approach, a great 
emblem of the suffering Deity ; but heaven never 
made so much piety and virtue to leave it misera- 
ble. I have heard, indeed, of some virtuous per- 
sons who have ended unfortunately, but never of 
any virtuous nation : Providence is engaged too 
deeply, when the cause becomes so general ; and I 
cannot imagine it has resolved that ruin of the peo- 
ple at home, which it has blessed abroad with such 
successes. I am therefore to conclude, that your 
sufferings are at an end ; and that one part of my 
poem has not been more an history of your destruc- 
tion, than the other a prophecy of your restoration. 
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The accomplishment of which happiness, as it is 
the wish of all true Englishmen, so is it by none 
more passionately desired, than by 

The greatest of your admirers, 

And most humble of your servants, 

John Dryden, 



AM 



ACCOUNT OF THE ENSUING POEM, 



IN A LETTE& TO THE 



HON. SIR ROBERT HOWARD.* 



Sir, 

I AM so many ways obliged to you, and so little 
able to return your favours, that, like those who 
owe too much, I can only live by getting farther 
into your debt. You have not only been careful of 
my fortune, which was the effect of your nobleness, 
but you have been solicitous of my reputation, 
which is that of your kindness* It is not long since 
I gave you the trouble of perusing a play for me, f 
and now, instead of an acknowledgment, I have 
given you a greater, in the correction of a poem. 
But, since you are to bear this persecution, I will at 
least give you the encouragement of a martyr, — you 



* Sir Robert Howard was son to the Earl of Berkshire, and 
brother to Lady Elizabeth Dryden, our author's wife. This epis- 
tle is dated from Charlton, the seat of Lord Berkshire. 

t Probably •* The Indian Queen," which was a joint produc- 
tion of Dryden and Howard. 
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could never suffer in a nobler cause ; for I Have 
tshosen the most heroic subject, which any poet 
could desire. I have taken upon me to describe the 
motives, the beginning, progress, and successes, of 
a most just and necessary war ; in it, the care, ma- 
nagement, and prudence of our king ; the conduct 
and valour of a royal admiral, and of two incom- 
parable generals ; the invincible courage of our cap- 
tains and seamen ; and three glorious victories, the 
result of all. After this, I have, in the Fire, the 
most deplorable, but withal the greatest, argument 
that can be imagined ; the destruction being so 
swift, so sudden, so vast and miserable, as nothing 
can parallel in story. The former part of this poem, 
relating to the war, is but a due expiation for my 
not serving my king and country in it. All gen- 
tlemen are almost obliged to it ; and I know no 
reason we should give that advantage to the com- 
monalty of England, to be foremost in brave ac- 
tions, which the nobles of France would never suf- 
fer ill their peasants. I should not have written 
this but to a person, who has been ever forward to 
appear in all employments, whither his honour and 
generosity have caUed him. The latter part of my 
poem, which describes the Fire, 1 owe, first, to the 
piety and fatherly affection of our monarch to his 
suffering subjects ; and, in the second place, to the 
courage, loyalty, and magnanimity of the city ; 
both which were so conspicuous, that I have want- 
ed words to celebrate them as they deserve. I 
have called my poem histc«ical, not epic, though 
both the actions and actors are as much heroic as 
any poem can contain. But, since the action is not 
properly one, nor that accomplished in the last suc- 
cesses, i have judged it too bold a title for a few 
stanzas, which are Uttle more in number than a sin- 
gle Iliad^ or the longest of the Jlneids. For this 
reason, (I mean not of length, but broken actic^i. 
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tied too severely to the laws of history) I am apt to 
agree with those, who rank Lucan rather among 
historians in verse, than Epic poets ; in whose room, 
if I am not deceived, Silius Italicus, though a worse 
writer, may more justly be admitted. I have cho- 
sen to write my poem in quatrains, or stanzas of 
four in alternate rhyme, because I have ever judged 
them more noble, and of greater dignity, both for 
the sound and number, than any other verse in use 
amongst us ; in which I am sure I have your ap- 
probation. The learned languages have certainly a 
great advantage of us, in not being tied to the sla- 
very of any rhyme ; and were less constrained in 
the quantity of every syllable, which they might 
vary with spondees or dactyls, besides so many 
other helps of grammatical figures, for the lengthen- 
ing or abbreviation of them^ than the modem are 
in the close of that one syllable, which often con- 
fines, and more often corrupts, the sense of all the 
rest. But in this necessity of our rhymes, I have 
always found the couplet verse most easy, (though 
not so proper for this occasion,) for there the work 
is sooner at an end, every two lines concluding the 
labour of the poet; but in quatrains he is to carry 
it farther on, and not only so, but to bear along in 
his head the troublesome sense of four lines toge- 
ther. For, those, who write correctly in this kind, 
must needs acknowledge, that the last line of the 
stanza is to be considered in the composition of the 
first. Neither can we give ourselves the liberty of 
making any part of a verse for the sake of rhyme, 
or concluding with a word which is not current 
English, or using the variety of female rhymes,* 
all which our fathers practised ; and for the female 
rhymes, they are still in use amongst other nations ; 



* The author alludes to the privilege, anciently used, of throw- 
ing an accentuation on the last syllable> of such a word as noble. 
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with the Italian in every line, with the Spaniard 
prcMiiiscuously, with the French alternately, as 
those who have read the Alaric, the Pucelle, or 
any of their later poems, will agree with me. And 
besides this, they write in Alexandrines, or verses 
of six feet ; such as, amongst us, is the old transla- 
tion of Homer by Chapman :♦ all which, by length- 
ening of their chain, makes the sphere of their ac- 
tivity the larger. 

I have dwelt too long upon the choice of my 
stanza, which you may remember is much bet- 
ter defended in the preface to *• Gondibert ;" and 
therefore I will hasten to acquaint you with my 
endeavours in the writing. In general I will only 
say, I have never yet seen the descriptiop of any 
naval fight in the proper terms which are used at 
sea; and if there be any such, in another lan- 
guage, as that of Lucan in the third of his Phar- 
salia, yet I could not avail myself of it in the Eng- 
lish ; the terms of art in every tongue bearing more 
of the idiom of it than any other words. We hear 
indeed among our poets, of the thundering of guns, 
the smoke, the disorder, and the slaughter ; but all 
these are common notions. And certainly, as those, 
.who in a logical dispute keep in general terms, 
would hide a fallacy ; so those, who do it in any 
poetical description, would veil their ignorance rf 



flo as to makeiit sound noUey. An instance may be produced 
itoai our authoi^s poem on me Coronation : 

Some lazy ages, lost in sleep and ease^ 
No action haye to busy chiom-des. 

* These translations are^ however, in fourteen^ not twelve syl- 
lables; a vile hobbling sort of measure, used also by Phayr, and 
other 0I4 translators. ' 

' f Tins is one of Dryden's hasty and inaccurate averments. 
The ancient dramatic authors were particularly well acquainted 
with nautical terms^ and applied them with great accuracy. See 
a note in Gifford's excellent edition of Massinger^ Vol. If. p. 229. 
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Descriptas servare vices, operumque caloreSf 
Cur egOf si negueo ignoroquet poeta sdutor ? 

For my own part, if I had little knowledge of the 
sea, yet I have thought it no shame to learn ; and 
if I have made some few mistakes, it is only, as 
you can bear me witness, because I have wanted 
opportunity to correct them ; the whole poem be- 
ing &st written, and now sent you from a place, 
where I have not so much as the converse of any 
seamon. Yet though the trouble I had in writing 
it was great, it was more than reconipensed by the 
pleasure. I found myself so warm in celebrating 
the praises of military men, two such espedally as 
the Prince and General, that it is no wonder if they 
inspired me with thoughts above my ordinary leveL 
And I am well satisfied, that, as they are incompa* 
rably the best subject I ever had, excepting only 
the royal family, so also, that this I have written of 
them is much better than what I have performed 
on any other. I have been forced to help out other 
arguments, but this has been bountiful to me; they 
have been low and barren of praise,* and I have 
exalted them, and made them fruitful ; but here-*« 
Omnia sponte sud reddit Justissima feUus. I have 
had a large, a fair, and a pleasant field ; so fertile, 
that, without my cultivating, it has given me two 
harvests in a immmer, and in both oppressed the 
reaper. All other greatness in subjects is^only ooun-^ 
terfeit ; it will not endure the test of danger; the 
greatness of arms is only real. Other gre^ness bur* 
dens a nation with its weight ; this supports it with 



* We need not here suppose^ that Dryden speaks paiticitf ^y 
of those to whom he had offered patie^icks 2 undoubte(fiy> hje 
had written poems on many subjects^wmch^remainiti^ unpublish- 
ed^ have. npt descended to us. . / 
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its Strength. And as it is the happiness of the age, 
so it is the peculiar goodness of the best of kings, 
that we may praise bis subjects without offending 
faim. Doubtless it proceeds from a just confidence 
of his own virtue, which the lustre of no other can 
be so great as to darken in him ; for the good or 
the valiant are never safely praised under a bad or 
a degenerate prince. 

But to return from this digression to a farther 
account of my poem ; I must crave leave to tell 
you, that as I have endeavoured to adorn it with 
noble thoughts, so much more to express those 
thoughts with elocution. The composition of all 
poems is, or ought to be, of wit ;* and wit in the 
poet, or wit-writing, (if you will give me leave to 
use a school-distinction) is no other than the facul- 
ty of imagination in the writer, which, like a nim- 
We spaniel, beats over and ranges through the field 
of memory, till it springs the quarry it hunted af- 
ter ; or, without metaphor, which searches over all 
the memory for the species or ideas of those things, 
which it designs to represent. Wit written is that 
which is well defined, the happy result of thought, 
or product of imagination^ But to proceed from 
wit, in the general notion of it, to the proper wit 
of an Heroic or Historical Poem, I judge it chiefly 
to consist in the delight&il imagining of persons, 
actions, passions, or things. It is not the jerk or 
sting of an epigram, nor the seeming contradiction 
of a poor antithesis, (the delight of an ill- judging 
audience in a play of rhyme,) nor the jingle of a 
more poor paronomasia ;t neither is it so much the 
morality of a grave sentence, affected by Lucan, 
but more sparingly used by Virgil ; but it is some 

* Understood in the large sense, of the regulated exercise of 
the imagination. 

t Commonly called a pun. 
VOL. IX. G 
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lively and apt deecrlption, dressed in mch colours 
of speech, that it sets before your eyes the absent 
obj^ as perfectly, and more delightfully, than na- 
ture. So then the first happiness of the poet's iina^ 
ginatioD is properly invention, or finding of the 
thought : th^ second is fancy, or the variation, de* 
riving, or moulding of that thought,a9 the judgment 
represents it proper to the subject; the third 19 
elocution, or the art of clothing and adorning that 
thou^t, so found and varied, in apt, signiacant» 
and sounding words. The quickness of the imagi* 
nation is seen in the invention, the fertility in we 
fancy, and the accuracy in the expression. For the 
two first of these, Ovid is famous amongst the 
poets ; for the latter, VirgiL Ovid images more 
often the movements and affections of tne mind* 
either combating between two contrary passions, or 
extremely discomposed bv one. His words th^^ 
fore are the least part of his care ; for he pictures 
nature in disorder, with which the study and cluHce 
of words is inconsistent. This is the proper vdt of 
dialogueor discourse, and consequently ofthe drama, 
where all that is said is supposed to be the effect of 
sudden thought ; which, though it excludes not the 
quickness of wit in repartees, yet admits nfot a top 
curious election of words, too frequent allusions, or 
use of tropes, or, in fine, any thing that shews re- 
moteness of thought, or labour in the writer. On 
the other side, Virgil speaks not so often to us in 
the person of another, like Ovid, but in his own ; 
he relates almost all things as firom himself, and 
thereby gains more liberty than the other, to ex- 
press his thoughts with all the graces of elocution, 
to write more figuratively, and to confess as well 
the labour as the force of his imagination. Though 
he describes his Dido well and naturally, in the 
violence of her passions, yet he must yield in that 
to the Myrrha, the Biblis, the Alth^a, of Ovid ; 
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for, as great an admirer of him as I am, I must ac- 
knowledge, that if I see not more of their souls 
than I see of Dido's, at least I have a greater con- 
cernment for them : and that convinces me, that 
Ovid has touched those tender strokes more deli- 
cately than Virgil could. But when action or per- 
sons are to he described, when any such image is to 
be set before us, how bold, how masterly, are tlie 
strokes of Virgil ! We see the objects he presents 
us with in their native figures, in their proper mo- 
tions ; but so we see them, as our own eyes could 
never have beheld them so beautiful in them^dives. 
We see the soul of the poet, like that univerral one 
of which he speaks, informing and moving through 
all his pictures : 

— — «Totomgtt« infiisa per artus 

Mens agUat mdem, et magna se corpore mUceL 

We behold him embellishing his images, as he makes 
Venus breathing beauty upon her son Jlneas : 



lumenque Juventte 



Purpureum, et toetos ocuUs affldrat honores : 
Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubijlavo 
Argentum, Paritiive lapis, circundalur auro^ 

See his Tempest, his Funeral Sports, his Combat 
of Tumus and Mueas : and in his " Georgics," which 
I esteem the divinest part of all his writings, the 
Plague, the Country, the Battle of the Bulls, the 
labour of the Bees ; and those many other excellent 
images of nature, most of which are neither great 
in themselves, nor have any natural ornament to 
bear them up ; but the words wherewith he de- 
scribes them are so excellent, that it might be well 
applied to him, which was said by Ovid, Materiam 
superabat opus : the very sound of his words has 
often somewhat that is connatural to the subject^ 
and while we read him, we sit, as in a play, behold- 
ing the scenes of what he represents. To perform 

11 
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tfais» he made frequent use of tropes, which you 
know change the nature of a known word, by ap- 
plying it to some other signification ; and this is it 
which Horace means in his Epistle to the Piso's : 

Dixeris egregi^^ notum si callida verbum 
Reddident junclura novum.t . 

But I am sensible I hav§ presumed too far to en- 
tertain you with a rude discourse of that art, which 
you both know so well, and put into practice with 
so much happiness. Yet before I leave Virgil, I 
must own the vanity to tell you, and by you the 
world, that he has been my master in this poem. 
1 have followed him every where, I know not with 
what success, but I am sure with diligence enough ; 
my images are many of them copied from him, and 
the rest are imitations of him. My expressions also 
are as near as the idioms of the two languages would 
admit of in translation. And this, sir, I have done 
with that boldness, for which I will stand account- 
able to any of our little critics, who, perhaps, are no 
better acquainted with him than I am. Upon your 
first perusal of this poem, you have taken notice of 
some words, which I have innovated (if it be too 
bold for me to say refined) upon his Latin ; which, 
as I offer not to introduce into English prose, so I 
hope they are neither improper, nor altogether in- 
elegant in verse ; and, in thi§, Horace will again 
dd^nd me : 

Et noDa'^Jtctaque nuper^ kaiebunt verbajidem^ si 
Grcecofonte cadurU, pared detorta. 

The inference is exceeding plain ; for, if a Ro- 
man poet might have liberty to coin a word, sup- 
posing only that it was derived from the Greek, was 
f)ut into a Latin termination, and that he used this 
iberty but seldom, and with modesty ; how much 
more justly may I challenge that privilege to do it 
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with the same prerequisites, from the best and most 
judicious of Latin writers ? In some places, where 
either the fancy or the words were his, or any other's, 
I have noted it in the margin^ that I might not seem 
a plagiary ; * in others I have neglected it, to avoid 
as well tediousness, as the affectation of doing it too 
often. Such descriptions or images well wrought, 
which I promise not for mine, are, as 1 have said, 
the adequate delight of hefroic poesy; for they beget 
admiration, which is its proper object; as the images 
of the burlesque, which is contrary, to this, by the 
same reason beget laughter : for, the one shews na- 
ture^ beautified, as in the picture of a fair woman, 
which we all admire ; the other shews her deform- 
ed, as in that of a lazar, or of a fool with distorted 
face and antique gestures, at which we cannot for- 
bear to laugh, because it is a deviation from nature. 
But though the same images serve equally for the 
Epic poesy, and for the Historic and Panegyric, 
which are branches of it, yet a several sort of sculp- 
ture is to be used in them. If some of them are to 
be like those of Juvenal, stantes in currihtLs ^mili- 
ani, heroes drawn in their triumphal chariots, and 
in their full proportion ; others are to be like that 
of Virgil, spirantia moUius cera: there is somewhat 
more of softness and tenderness to l^e shewn in 
them. You will soon find I write not this without 
concern. Some, who have seen a paper of verses, 
which I wrote last year to her highness the Duchess, 
have accused them of that only thing I could de- 
fend in them. They said, I did kumi serpere^ — that 
I wanted not only height of fancy, but dignity of 
words, to set it off. I might well answer with that 

* These notes are all retained in this edition, as well as the 
smaller foot-notes^ bv which the poet thought proper to explain 
difficult passages. They are distinguished by the addition of his 
name. 
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of Horace, Nunc non erat his locus. I knew I ad^ 
dressed them to a lady, and accordingly I affected 
the softness of expression, and the smoothness of 
measure, rather than the height of thought ; and in 
what I did endeavour, it is no vanity to say I have 
succeeded. I detest arrogance ; but there is some 
diffei*ence betwixt that and a just defence. But I 
will not farther bribe your candour, or the reader's. 
I leave them to speak fbrme ; and, if they can, to 
make out that character, not pretending to a greater, 
which I have given them. ♦ 

And now, sir, it is time I should relieve you fix>m 
the tedious length of this account. You have better 
and more profitable employment foryour hours, and 
I wrong the public to detain you longer. In con- 
clusion, I must leave my poem to you with all its 
faults, which I hope to find fewer in the printing by 
your emendations. I know you are not of the num- 
ber of those, of whom the younger Pliny speaks ; 
Nee suntparum mnltiy qui carpere andcos suosjudi^ 
eium vacant I am rather too secure of you on that 
side. Your candour in pardoning my errors may 
make you more remiss in correcting them ; if you 
will not withal consider, that they come into the 
world with your approbation, and through your 
hands. I beg from you the greatest favour you can 
confer upon an absent person, since I repose upon 
your management what is dearest to me, my fiime 
and reputation ; and therefore I hope it will stir 
you up to make my poem fairer by many of your 
blots ; if not, you know the story of the gamester 
who married the rich man's daughter, and when her 
father denied the portion, christened all the chil- 
dren by his sirname,ithat if, in conclusion, they must 



* In the early editions of the Annus MirahUiSy the verses to the 
Duchess are here inserted, 
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beg, they should do so by one name, as well as by 
the other. But, since the reproach of my faults will 
light on you, it is but reason I should do you that 
justice to the reacfers, to let them know, that, if 
there be any thing tolerable in this poem, they owe 
the argument to your choice, the writing to your 
encouragement, the correction to your judgment, 
and the care of it te your friendship, to wMch he 
must etrer acknowledge faimsdf fo owe all things, 
who is. 

The most obedient, and most 
Faithful of your servants, 

JoftN DftYi:)EN. 



From Charlton^ in Wiltshire, 
N6T. 10, 16^6. 



ANNUS MIRABILIS; 

THE 

YEAR OF WONDERS. 

1666. 



1. 

Ik thriving arts long time had Holland grown^ 
Crouching at home and cruel when abroad ; 

Scarce leaving us the means to claim our own ; 
Our king they courted, and our merchants awed.*^ 

2. 

Trade, which like blood should circularly flow, 
Stopp'd in their channels, found its freedom lost ; 

Thither the wealth of all the world did go. 
And seem'd but shipwrecked on so base a coast. 

8. 

For them alone the heavens had kindly heat. 
In eastern quarries ripening precious dew ; f 

For them the Idumasan balm did sweat. 
And in hot Ceylon spicy forests grew. 



♦ Note I. 

t Precious stones at first are dew condensed, and hardened by 
the warmth of the sun, or subterranean fires. Drt/den, 
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4. 

The sun but seem'd the labourer of thdur year ; 

Each waxing mocm supplied her < watery store,* 
To swell those tides, which £rom the lone did beer 

Their brim-fuU vesseb to the Belgian sbora 

V 

5. 

Thus, mighty in her ships^ stood Carthage long. 
And swept the riches of the world from far ; 

(Yetstoop'd toBome,lesswealthy,butmore strong;) 
And this may prove our second Funic wart 



What peace can be, where both to one pretend ? 

(But they more diligent, and we more strong,) 
Or if a peace, it soon must have an ^id ; 

For they would grow too powerful^ were it long. 



Behold two nations, then, engaged so far. 
That eadi seven vears the fit must shakeeach land; 

Where France wiU side to weaken us by war, 
Who only can his vast designs withstand* 

8. 

See how he feeds the Iberian :( with delays. 
To render us his timely friendship vain ; 

And while his secret soul on Flanders preys, 
14.0 rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. ^ 



* According to their opinion who think, that great heap of 
waters under the Line^ is depressed into tides by the moon to- 
wards the poles. — Dryden, 

t Note ll. ' X The Spaniard. § Note III. 
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9- 

Such deep designs of empire does he lay 

O'er them, whose cause he seems to take in hand ; 

And prudently would make them lords at sea. 
To whom with ease he can give laws by land. 

10. 

This saw our Sjng ; and long within his breast 
His pensive counsels balanced to and fro ; 

He grieved the land he freed should be oppress'd, 
And he less for it than usurpers do.* 

11. 

His generous mind the fair ideas drew 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay ; 

Where wealth, like fruit on precipices, grew. 
Not to be gather'd but by birds of prey. 

12- 

The loss and gain each fatally were great ; 

And stiU his subjects calPd aloud for war : 
But peaceful kings, o'er martial people set. 

Each other's poize and counterbalance are. 

13. 

He first survey'd the charge with careful eyes. 
Which none but mighty monarchs could maintain ; 

Yet judged, like vapours that from limbecks rise, 
It would in richer showers descend again. 



• Alluding to the successfiil war of Cromwell against the 
Dutch, in 1653. 
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14. 



At length resolved to assert the watery ball. 
He in himself did whole Armadas bring; 

Him aged seamen might their master call. 

And chuse for general, were he not their king.* 

15. 

It seems as every ship their sovereign knows. 
His awful summons they so soon obey ; — 

So hear the scaly herd when .Proteus blows, 
And so to pasture follow through the sea.f 

16. 

To see this fleet upon the ocean move. 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies ; 

And heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring comets rise.^ 

17. 

Whether they unctuous^ exhalations are. 
Fired by the sun, or seeming so alone ; 

Or each some more remote and slippery star. 
Which loses footing when to mortals shewn ; 

18. 

Or one, that bright companion of the sun,f 
Whose glorious aspect seal'd our new-bom King; 

And now, a round of greater years begun. 
New influence from his walks of light did bring. 



♦ Note IV. 

f Cceruleui Proteus immania ponfi 
Armenta, ei magnas pascit sub gurgUe phocas. 
X Note V. 

§ The planet Venus, i^hich was visible in the day-time about 
the birth-day of Charles II , was by court astronomers affirmed 
to be a new star. See page 51. 
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19. 

Victorious York did first, with fame^ success/ 
To his known valour make the Dutch give place ;* 

Thus heaven our monarch's fortune did confess, 
Beginning conquest from his royal race. 

20; 

iBut since it was decreed, auspicious King, 

InBritain^s right that thou shouldst wedthemain, 

Heaven, as a gage, would cast some precious thing. 
And therefore doomed that Lawson should he 
slain.f 

21. 

Lawson amongst the foremost met his fate, 
Whom sea-green Sirens from the rocks lament ; 

Thus, as an offering for the Grecian state. 
He first was kill'd, who first to battle went. ^ 



Their chief blown up, in air, not waves, expired, 
To which his pride presumed to give the law ; ^ 

The Dutch confess'd heaven present, and retired. 
And all was Britain the wide ocean saw. 



To nearest ports their shatter'd ships repair, 
Where by our dreadful cannon they lay awed ; 

So reverently men quit the open air. 

Where thunder speaks the angry gods abroad. 



•Note VI. t Note VII. 

t Protesilau8, the first Grecian who landed on the Trojan shore, 
was killed in disembarking. 

§ Opdam, the admiral of Holland. See note VIII. 
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24. 

And DOW approoch'd their iBeet from India, IVaiight 
With all the riches of the rising sun ; 

And precious sand from southern climates brought, 
The fatal regions where the war begun. ♦ 

85. 

Like hunted castors, conscious of their store, f 
Their way4aid wealth to Norway's coast they 
bring ; 

There first the North's cold bosom spices bore. 
And winter brooded on the eastern ^ring. 

26. 

By the ikk scent we found our perfumed prey, 
Whidi, flank'd with rocks, did close in covert lie ; 

And round about thdr murdering (^imon lay. 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. 

27. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 
The English undertake the unequal war ; 

Seven ships alone, by which the port is barr'd. 
Besiege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 



These fight like husbands, but like lovers those ; 

These fain would keep, and those more fain enjoy ; 
And to such height their firantic passion grows, 

That what both love, both hazard to destroy. 

29. 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball. 

And now their odours arm'd against them fly ; 

Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall. 
And some by aromatic splinters die. 

* The war began^ by mutual aggressions^ on the coast of Guinea, 
t Note IX. 
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And though by tempests of the prize ber^. 
In heaven's inclemency some ease we find ; 

Our foes we vanquished by pur valour left. 
And only yielded to the seas and wind. 

31. 

Nor wholly lost we so deserved a prey ; 

For storms, repentingi part of it restored ; 
Which as a tribute from the Baltic sea. 

The British ocean sent her mighty lord.* 

82. 

Go, mortals, now, and vex yourselves in vain 
For wealth, which so uncertainly must oome ; 

When what was brought so &r, and with sudi pain. 
Was only kept to lose it nearer home. 

S3. 

The son, who twice three months on th' ocean tost, 
Prepared to tell what he had pass'd before. 

Now sees in English ships the Holland coast. 
And parents' arms,in vain, stretch'dfromthe shore. 

34. 

This careful husband had been long away. 

Whom his chaste wife and little children mourn ; 

Who on their fingers learn'd to tell the day. 
On which their father promised to return. 

35. 

Such are the proud designs of human-kind. 
And so we suffer shipwreck every where ! f 

Alas, what port can such a pilot find. 

Who in the night of fate must blindly iSiteer i 

* Note X. 

f Si bene caktdum potias, ubiquejit naufraugium. F&T&otfius. 
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36. 



The undistinguished seeds of good and ill, 

Heaven in his bosom from our knowledge hides ; 

And draws them in contempt of human skill, 
Which oft, for friends mistaken, foes provides* 

87. 

Let Munster's prelate ever be accurst. 

In whom we seek the German faith in vain ;♦ 

Alas, that he could teach the English first» 

That fraud and avarice in the church could reign ! 

38. 

Happy, who never trust a stranger's will. 

Whose friendship's in his interest understood ; 

Since money given but tempts him to be ill. 
When power is too remote to make him good. 

39. 

Till now, alone the mighty nations strove ; 

The rest, at gaze, without the lists did stand ; 
And threatening France, placed like a painted Jove, 

Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand. 

40. 

That eunuch guardian of rich Holland's trade. 
Who envies us what he wants power to enjoy ; 

Whose noiseful valour does no foe invade. 
And weak assistance will his friends destroy. 

41. 

Offended that we fought without his leave. 
He takes this timeliis secret bate to shew ; 

Which Charles does with a mind so calm receive. 
As one that neither seeks nor shuns his foe. 

* Note XL 
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43. 

With France, to aid the Dutch, the Danes unite ; 

France as their tyrant, Denmark as their slave,* 
But when with one three nations join to fight, 

They silently confess that one more brave. 

Lewis had chased the English from his shore, 
But Charles the French as subjects does invite ;f 

Would heaven for each some Solomon restore, 
Who, by their mercy, may decide their right 

44. 

Were subjects so but only by their choice, 

. And not from birth did forced dominion take, 
Our prince alone would have the public voice, 
, ^^ And all his neighbours' realms would deserts make. 

45. 

He without fear a dangerous war pursues. 
Which without rashness he began before ; 

As honour made him first the danger chuse. 
So still he makes it good on virtue's score. 

46. 

The doubled charge his subjects' love supplies. 
Who in that bounty to themselves are kind. 

So glad Egyptians see their Nilus rise. 
And in his plenty their abundance find.:|: 

47. 

' With equal power he does two chiefs create. 

Two such as each seem'd worthiest when alone ;|| ' 
Each able to sustain a nation's fate,- 

Since both had found a greater in their ownl 

* Note XII. t Note XIII. t Note XIV. 

11 Prince Rupert, and Duke Albemarle. See Note XV^ 
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Both gneat in CDiii«ge^ etmAni^ &j%i Jb fume* 
Yet lieltbi^ c»viou«i of ibe other^B pr^fie ; 

Their duty, feitb, alid interest too the same. 
Like mightjr partners equally <hey iai«e. 

The Prinee Io»g time hdd coufted fortuQi^isi lDy^« 
But oiiae poaaess'd did ibsolutely reig» j 

Thus with their Awaazbos the heroes jrtiwre* 
Andcmqui^r'dfiristthtobebeautiesthi^wauldgldn. 

m 

The Bute h^dd, like Sdpio, W'lih di^aSn, 
That Cartibage, which he roia'dt rise (Wee mote ; 

And £dbo6k ajbft the faapes of the main, 
T6 fnght those slaves with what they jfelt before. 

51- 

Together to the watery jcan»f they ha$td» 

Whom mattions passing t6 their childrm show ; 

Infants' first vows iot them to heaven are cast. 
And future people bless them as they go.* 

With them no xfotoud pomp, nor Asian ttmi^ 
To infect a navy with their g^udy fears ; 

To nmke slow fights, and victories but vain ; 
But war severely, like itself, appears. 

58. 

Diffusive of themselves, where'er they pass. 
They make that warmth in others they expect ; 

Their valour works like bodies on a glass. 
And does its image on their men project. 

* Examina infarUiunif Juturusque populus* Flin- jun. in pan. 
ad Trajanum. 

VOL. IX. H 
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54. 

Our fleet divides^ and straight the Dutch appear,' 
In number, and a famed commander, bold ;* 

The narrow seas can scarce theur nayy bear, 
Or crowded vessels can their soldiers hold. 

55. 

The Duke, less numerous, but in courage morer 
On wings of all the winds to combat flies ; 

His murdering guns a loud defiance roar. 
And bloody crosses on his flag-stafi^rise. 

56. 

Both furl their sails, and strip them for the flght ; 

Their folded sheet* dismiss the useless air; 
The Elean plains could boast no noblor sight,f 

When struggling championsdid their bodies bare. 

57. 

Borne each by other in a distant line. 
The sea-built forts in dreadful order move ; 

So vast the noise, as if not fleets did join. 
But lands unfix'd, and floating nations strov^j: 

58. 

Now pass'd, on either side they nimbly tack ; 

Both strive to intercept and guide the wind ; 
And, in its eye, more closely they come back,$ 

To finish all the deaths they left behind. 



• Note XVI. 

f Where the Olympic Games were celebrated. 
X Credos innare remdsas Cydades^ 

§ ^^ Ahey 1 what^ in the wmd's eye, brother ? Where did yiw 
leiun your seamandiip y^^Commodore Trunman* 
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59. 
On high-raised decks. the haughty Be^ians nde. 

Beneath whose shade our humble frigates go; 
Such i>ort the elephant bears, and so 4^ed 

By the rhinoceros, her unequal foe. 

.60. 

And as the built,* so di£Bn^iit is the fight, 
Their mounting shot is on our sails designed ; 

Deep in their huUs our deadly bullets lights 
A^ through the yielding [rfaiiksa patssage find*! 

61. 

Our direaded Admiral from far tiiey threat, 
Whose battered rigsing their whode war receives ; 

All bare,' like some oil oak whieh tempests beat. 
He jrtands* and sees beldw his scattered leav^. 

68. 

Heroes of old, when wounded, shelter sought ^ 
But he, who meets all danger with disdain. 

Even in their face his ship to anchor bropght. 
And steeple-high stood propt upon the main4 

6S. 

At this excess of courage, aU amazed, ' 

The foremost of bis foes awhile withdraw ; 
With such respect in entered Rome they gazed, ; 
. Who <m hi^ chairs the god-like Fathers saw.$ 

* BuiU, for hiiU or struciure. f Note XVII. 

tNoteXVIlI. 

( The Grauky when they first entered the Rdman senate^ were 
8o much ttniok With the sol^nm appearance of therenerable se- 
mitors on their chairs df state, that, for a time* their fury was 
absorbed fa ▼eaerattoD.~£tV. Hm. Lib/ Y. cap. 41. 
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64. 

And now, as where Fatrodus* body lay. 
Here Trojan chiefi; advanced, and there tbeGreek ; 

Ours o'er me Duke thdr pious wings display. 
And theirs the noblest spoils of Britain seek. 

65. 

Meantime his busy mariners he hastes, 
His shattered sails with rigging to restore ; 

And willing pines ascend his broken masts. 
Whose lofty heads rise higher than before. 

66. 

Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prow. 
More fierce the important quarrel to decid^ ; 

Like swans, in long array, his vessels show. 
Whose crests advancing do the waves divide. 

67. 

They charge, recharge, and all along the sea 
They drive, and squander the huge Belgian fleet ; 

Berkley alone, who nearest danger lay. 
Did a like fate with lost Creusa meet.* 

68. 

The night comes on, we eager to pursue 

The combat still, and they ashamed to leave ; 

Till the last streaks of dying day withdrew^ 
And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. 

69. 

In the English fleet each ship resounds with joy. 
And loud applause of their great leadet^s rame ; 

In fienr dreams the Dutdh they still destroy. 
And, slumbering, smile at the imagined flkme.' 

• Note XIX. 
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70. 

Not so tbe Holland fleet, who^ tired and done, 
. Stretched on their decks, like weary oxen, lie ; 
Faint sweats all down their mighty members run,' 
Vast bulks, which little souls but ill supply. 

71. 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread ; 

Or, shipwrecked, labour to some distant shore; ' 
Or in dark churches walk among the dead ; 

They wake witli horror, and dare sleep lio mor^» 

72. 

The mom they look on with unwilling eyes. 
Till from their main-top joyful news they hear . 

Of ships, which, by their mould, bring new supplies. 
And in their colours Bdgian lions bear.* . 

73. 

Our watchful General had discemM from far 
This mighty succour, which made glad the foe; 

He sighed, but, like a father of the war. 
His face spake hope, while deqp his sorrows flow.f 

74. - 

His wounded men he first sends off to shore. 
Never, till now, unwilling to obey ; 

They,nottheirwounds,butwantofstrength,deplore, 
And think them happy, who with him can stay. 

75. 

Then to the rest, ** Rgoice," said he, '* to-day ; 

In you the fortune of Great Britain lies ; 
Among so brave a people, you are they. 

Whom heaven has chose to fight for such a prize. 

* Note XX. 

f Spem vuUu simukU, prenut alio corde doA^r^m.— ViROiXr^ . 
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76. 

<* If number Englifih courages could quell. 
We should at ftrst have sbunn'd, not met, our foes. 

Whose numerous sails the fearful only tell ;* 
Courage from hearts, and not from numbers 
grows.** f 

77. ' 

He said, nor needed more to say ; with haste. 
To their known stations, cheerfully they go ; 

And, all at once, disd^ning to be last; 
Solicit every gale to meet the foe. 

78. 

Nor did the encouraged Belgians long delay, 
But, h(M in others, not tliemselves, they stood ; 

So thick, 4Hur navy scarce could steer their way. 
But seem'd to wander in a moving wood. 

79. 
Our little fleet was now engaged so far, 

That,like the sword-fish in the whale they fought ; \ 
The combat onlv S(eem'd a civil war. 

Till through their bowels weour passage wrought 

80. 

' Never had valour, no not ours, before 

Done aught like this upon the land or main ; 
Where, not to be o'ercome, was to do xvom 
Than all the conquests farmer kings did gain. 

81. 

The mighty ghosts of our great Harries rose. 

And armed Edwards look'd with anxious eyes. 
To see this fleet among unequal foes. 

By which fate promised them their Charles should 
rise. 

'■' '- '■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ' * 

• TeU, for number. f Note XXL J Note XXIL 
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82. 

Meantime therBelgians tack upon out rear, 
And raking chase-guns through our sterns they 
send ; 

Close by their iire->ships, like jackalls, appear. 
Who on their lions for the prey attend * 

S3. 

Silenty in smoke of cannon, they come on ; 

Such vapours once did fiery Cacus hide ;f 
In these, the height of pleased revenge is shewn, 

Who bum contented by another's side. 

84. . - 

Sometimes fi:om fighting squadrons of ea^c^ fleet. 
Deceived themselves^ or to preserve aomeifrieri^. 

Two igrappling ^tnas on the ocean meet. 
Arid English fires with Belgian flames contend. 

85. 

Now, at each tack, our little fleet grows leas; 

And, like maim'd fowl, swim lagging on the main. 
Their greater loss their numbers scarce confess. 

While they lose cheaper than the English gain. 

86. 

Have you jiot seen, when whistled fropEi the fist. 

Some falcon stoops at what her eye dc$|gn'd« 
. And with her eagerness the quarry miss'd. 

Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind ? ^ 



♦ Note XXIII. 
f Hie autem • 



Faucibus ingeniemjnmum, mirabile dictu 
Einmit, involmtque ddmum caligitie cceca^ 
Pfospectutn eripiens oculist glomercdque^suh antro 
Fumtferam noctem, commixtis igne tenebris. — Viroil. 
i A falcon, I believe, is said tojh/ at check, when, having miss- 
ed her stroke, she deserts her proper object of pursuit for a crow, 
or some other bird. 
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87. 

The dastard crow, that to, the wood made whig. 
And sees the groves no shelter can afford. 

With her loud caws her craven kind does bring. 
Who, safe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. 

88. 

Among the Dutdi thus Albemarle did fare : 
He could not conquer, and disdain'd to fly ; 

Past hope of safety, 'twas his latest care. 
Like falling Caesar, decently to die. 

89. 

Yet pity did his manly spirit move. 

To see those perish who so well had fought ; 

And generously with his despair he strove. 
Resolved to live till he their safety wrought. 

90. 

Let other muses write his prosperous fate. 
Of conquefd nations tell, and kings restored ; 

But mine shall sing of his eclipsed estate. 

Which, like the sun's, more wonders does afford. 

91. 

He drew his mighty frigates all before, 

On which the foe his fruitless force eniploys ; 

His weak ones deep into his rear he bore. 

Remote from guns, as sick men from the noise.* 

92. 

His fiery cannon did their passage guide. 

And following smoke obscured themfromthefoe : 

Thus Israel, safe from the Egyptians' pride, 
By flaming pillars, and by clouds did go. 



♦ Note XXIV. 
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93. 

Elsewhere the Bel^an force we did defeat, 
But here our courages did theirs subdue; 

So Xenophon once led that famed retreat. 
Which first the Asian empire overthrew. 

94. 

The foe approached ; and one for his bold sin 
Was sunk, as he that touch'd the ark was slain :^ 

The wild waves mastered him, and suck*d him in. 
And smiling eddies dimpled on the main. 

95. 

This seen, die rest at awful distance stood ; 

As if they had been there as servants set. 
To stay, or to go on, as he thought good. 

And not pmrsue, but wait on his retreat. 

96. 

So Libyan huntsmen, on some sandy plain. 
From shady coverts roused, the lion chace ; 

The kingly beast roars out with loud disdain, 
And dowly moves, unknowing to give plaoe.f 

97. 

But if some one approach to dare his force. 
He swings hijs tail, and swiftly turns him round ; 

With one paw seizes on his trembling horse. 
And with the other tears him to the ground. 



* Note XXV. 

t Vu^ia reiro improperaia rgfer^— -Viboil.' 
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98. 

Amidst these tofls succeeds the balmy night ; 

Now hissing waters the quenched guns restore ; 
And weary waves, withdrawing from the fight. 

Lie Iull!d and panting on the silent shore.* 

99. ^ 

The moori shone cleai: on the becalmed flood, 
. Where^whileberbeamslike glittering silver play. 
Upon the deck our eaxcfvl General stood. 
And deeply mused on the succeeding day.t . 

100. 

" That happy «un,** said he, *^ will ribse again^ 
Who twice victcHious did our navy see ; 

And I alone must view him rise in vain. 
Without one ray of all his star for me. 

101. 

" Yet, like an Engjish fieiaeral will I die, 
And all the ocean make my spacious grave : 

Women and cowai*d& on the land may lie ; • 
The sea^s a tomb that's proper for the brave." 

102. 

Restless he p^'d the, remnant of the night, . 
I ' Till the fresh air proclaimed the rtorning nigh ; 
And .burning ships, the martyrs of the fight. 
With paler fireys beheld the eastern sky. 



♦ Nee truciBus JluvUs idem sonus : occtdk horror 
Equoris, antennh maria accUnata ^ukscunt. 

Statius. 
t The third of June^ famous for two victories bythe English 
fleet over the Dutch in l653 and l665. On the last occasion, 
the fleets met on the third, though the Dutch avoided fighting 
till the fourth of the month. 
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103. 

But now bis stores of ammunition spent. 
His naked valour is his only guard ; , 

Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon s^it^ 
And solitary guns are scarcely beard* 

104. 

Thus far had fortune power, herd forced to stay^ 
No longer durst with virtue be at strife ; 

This as a ransom Albemarle did pay. 
For all the glories of so great a life. 

105. 

For now brave Rupert from afar appears. 
Whose waving streatners the glad General knows ;; 

With ftiU-spread sails his eager navy steers. 
And every ship in swift proportion grows.* 

106. 

The anidous Prince had heard the cannon long. 
And, from that length of time, dire omens drew 

Of tinglisb overmatch'd, and Dutch too strong. 
Who never fought three days, but to pursue. 

107. 

Then, as an eagle, who with pious care 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey. 

To her now silent eiry does repair. 
And finds her callow infants forced away ; 

108. 

Stung with her love, she stoops upon the plain^ 
The broken air loud whistling as she flies ; 

She stops and listens, and shoots forth again. 
And guides her pinions by her young ones' cries, 

* Note XXVI. 
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With such kind passion hastes tibe iPrihoe to fight^ 
And spreads fais flying canrass to the sound ; 

"Him, whom no danger, were he there, eoidd frighl^ 
Now absent, every little noise can wound. 

110. 

As in a drought the thirsty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gathered doads for nun ; 

And first the martlet meets it in the sky, 
And with wet wings joys all the feathered train ; 

111. 

With such glad hearts did our despairing men 
Salute the appearance e€ the Prince's fleet ; 

And each amhkiously would daim the ken. 
That with first eyes did distant safety meet 

IDS. 

The Dutcdi, who came Uke greedy hinds before^ 
To reap the harvest tiieir ripe ears did yieUU 

Now look Uke Ihose, when rolling thunders rdar. 
And sheets of lightning blast t^ standing fibld. 

11& 

Full in the Prince's pasi^e, hflls of mnd. 
And dangerous mAs, in secret ambush lay ; 

Where the false tides diim o'er the oover'd imd^ 
And seamen, with dissembled dqptte, betray, 

114. 

The wily Dutcdi, who, like fall'n angels, feared 
This new Messiah's coming, thare did wait. 

And round the verge their braving vessds stear'd, 
To tempt his courage with so fair a bait 
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115, 

But he, utimolred^ conteams their idle threat, 
, Secure of feme whene'er he please to fight ; 

His cold e^^iience tempers aU his heat. 
And idfaied worth doth boasting valour slight. 

116. 

Heroie virtae d|4 his acticois guide, 

An4 he the £»uhstan^ not the appearance, cho$e ; 
To rescjae oqe^ spch friend h^ took more pride» 

Than to dd^tP^y whdie thousands of such foes. 

XI7. 
But wl^n appi^Q9<^'d,,in strict embraces foo:aii4: 

Kupert ap4 .Albemarle tc^ther grqi^ ;, 
He joys to have his fnmd in safety founds 

Whi<^ h^ tf[^ none, bu^t to that ftiend would owe. 

118. 

The cheetful Soldiers, with oew stores supplied, i '• 
Now loi^ to execute their spleenful will ; 

And, in revenge for those; thrjee da(ys they tried, /' 
Wish one, like Joshua's, when the siui stocnl $till. 

119. 

Thus reinforced, against the adverse fleet,* :< ; 

Still doubling ours,.braye Rupert leads thia wdy ; 
With the^first Pushes of the mom they meet, . 

AxA bring night back upon the newnfabini diiy. 

120. _ 

His presence soon blows up the kindling fight. 
And his. loud guns ^neak thick like angry men ; 

It seem'd as Slaughter nad been breathed all night. 
And Death new-pointed his dull dart agen. 

I II ■ it t . ' 

• Note XXVII. 
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121. 

The Dutch too well his mlgfaty> conduct kiieo^. 
And matchless courage/ since the ferff»er%ht; 

Whose navy like a i^tifi-istretck'd cord did ^mr. 
Till he ^e in» and bent than int(^ flight. 

1«2; 

The wind he shares, while half their fleet ofib^ds 
His open side, and high above hiin shows ; 

Upon the rest at pleasure he descends, 
And doubly harmed, be double barms bestows. 

las. 

Behind, the General mends his weary place. 
And sullenly to his Revenge be sails ; 

So glides some trodden serpent on the grass. 
And long behind his wounded vdlume trails.^ 

The increasing sound is borne to either shore, 
And for their stakes the throwing nations few ; 

Their passions double with the cannons' roar. 
And with wwm wishes each man combats there. 

125. 

Plied thick and close as when the fight begun. 

Their huge unwieldy navy wastes away : 
So sicken waneing moons too near the sun, 
. And blunt their crescents oh the edge of day. 



* Quum medii nexus^ exlremceque agmina caudce 
Solvuntur; tardosque ttahit smu9 uliima orbes. 

ViaoiL. 
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126. 



And now, redueed dn equal terms to £gbt, ' 
l^ieir ships like :wwted patrimonies show ; 

Where the thin scattering trees admit the light. 
And shun eaeb otliei's. shadows as they grow. 

127- 

The warlike Prince had severed (rokn the riest 
Two j^arit ^ipSy^tfae pride bf all the main; • 

Which with his one so vigorously he pressed, 
, And flew eb home, they oould not rise again* 

128. 

Already batteFd, by his lee theyi hy ; 

In vain upon the passing wirids tfa»y call;> 
The passing winds through tibfeir torn canvass play. 

And flaggti^ saUs cm heartless sailors fall. 

1^3» 

Their opened sides receive a gloomy light; 

Dreadful as day let into shades bdow ; ' 
Without, ^m Death rides ibaiefaced in their sights 

And urges entering billows as t^y flow. 

isa 

When one dire shot, the'last they could su'pply/ ' 
.Close by the board the Priiu;e's main-niast ^bore ; 

All three, now helpless, by each other lie; • • . 
And t^is offends not, and those fear no more. 

131. 

So have I seen some fearful bare maintain 
A course, till tired before the dog she lay ; 

Who, streM^'d behind her, pants upon the plain. 
Past power to kill, as she to get away. 
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132. 

With his loU'd tongue he faintly licks his prey ; 

His warm breath blows h&r flix* up as she lies ; 
She, trembling, creeps upon the ground away. 

And looks back to him with beseeching eyes. 

133* 

The Prince unjustly does his stars accuse. 
Which hinder'd him to push his fortune on ; 

For what they to his courage did refuse, 
By mortal valour never must be done. 

134 

This lucky hour' tiie wise Batavian takes, 
And warns his tatter'd fleet to follow home; 

Proud to have so got off with ^ual stakes. 
Where 'twas a tdum^ not to be o'ercome^f . 

135. 

The Generafs force, as kept alive by fight, 
Now not opposed, no longer can pursue ; 

Lasting till heaven had done his courage right ; 
When he had conquered, he his weauiess knew. 

186. 

He casts a frown on the departing foe, 
^ And sighs to see him quit the wateiy field ; 
His stem fix'd eyes no satisfaction show, 
For all the glories which the fight did yield. 



* Corruptly for Jlax ; her down ox fur. 
-j- » Quos opimus, 

faUere et effugere Irmmpku* est. Note XXVIII. 
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. 187 

Though, as whefn fiends did miracles avow, 

He stands confess'd e'en by the boastful Dutch ; 

He only does his conquest disavow. 

And thinks too little what they found too much. 

188. 

Retum'd, he with the fleet resolved to stay ; 

No tender thoughts of home his heart divide ; 
Domestic joys and cares he puts away. 

For realms are households which the great must 
guide.* 

189. 

As those, who unripe veins in mines explore. 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay. 

Till time digests the yet imperfect ore, 
And know it will be gold another day ;t 

140. 

So looks our monarch on this early fight, 
Th' essay and rudiments of great success ; 

Which all-maturing time nuist bring to light. 
While he,like heaven, does each day's labour bless. 

141. 

Heaven ended not the first or second day. 
Yet each was perfect to the work design'd :^ 

God and kings work, when they their work survey, 
A passive aptness in all subjects find. 

142. 

In burden'd vessels first, with speedy care. 
His plenteous stores do season'd timber send ; 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair. 
And as the surgeons of maim'd ships attend. 

•Note XXIX. t Note XXX. 

VOL. IX. 1 
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143. . 

With oord and canvass from rich Hamburgh safit. 
His navy*s moulted wings he imps* once more ; 

Tall Norway fir, their masts in battle spent, 
AndEngushoak, sprung leaks and planks restore. 

144. 

All hands employed, the royal work grows warm ; 

Like labouring bees on a long summer's day^ 
Some sound the trumpet for the rest to swarm. 

And some on bells of tasted lilies play. 

145. 

With glewy wax some new foundations lay, 
Of virgin-combs, which from the roof are hung ; 

Some arm'd within doors, upon duty stay. 
Or tend the sick, or educate the young, f 

146. 

So here some pick out bullets from the sides, 
Somedrive old oakum through each seam andrift ; 

Their left hand does the caulking-iron guide. 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. 



* To impf generally, is to mgraft ; but here tbfere is preference 
to falconry^ in which, when the broken feather in a hawk*« wing 
18 supplied by art, it is said to be imp'd. 

t Qualis apeSy asstate novap perflorea rura, 

Exercet sub sole labor, quum gentis aduUos 

Educunt foetus, aut quum Hq^entia meUa 

Stipant, et dvlcidistendunt necto^re cellos ; . . r r 

Aut onera accipiuht venientumf aut agminefach 

^navmnjueos peoiu a pr(gsepiln^ dnef^f 

JFervet opus, redokntque thfimfragrantia melia* 

JEneid. Lib. L 
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147. 

With boiUng pitch another near at hand, 
Froip friendly Sweden* brought^ the seams in- 
stops ; 

Which well paid o'er, the salt sea waves withstand. 
And shakes them from the rising beak in drops, 

148. 

Some the gall'd ropes with dawby marllnef bind. 
Or searcloth masts with strong tarpawlingt coats ; 

To try new shrouds, one mounts into the wind* 
And one below their e^e c^ stiffi^ess notes* 

Our careful ^ona^eh standi in person by» 
His new^^ast cann<Hss' firmness to explore ; 

The strength of big-cwn'd powder loves to try, . 
And bafl and cartridge sorts for ev^y bore* 

Each dfty brings fire$h suppUes of arms arid men^ 
And ships which all last wintar were abroad ; 

And such as fitted since the fight had been, : 
Or new from stocks, were fidl'n into the road. 

151, 

The goodly London, in her gallant trim, 
Th^ phdenix-daughter of the yanish'd old,$ 

Like » rieh bride does to the ocean swim. 
And oa her ^adow rides in floating gold. 



* Sweden was the only continental ally of Britain during thi^ 
war. "'''' •■ - 

f MarUnei a piece of untwisted rope, dipped in pitxdi, and 
warped round a cable to guard i^ 

± TarpaivKng, pitched capvasst 

§NoteXXXL' 
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162. 

Her flag aloft, spread ruffling to the wind, 

■ And sanguine streamers, seem the flood to fire ; 
The weaver, charm'd with what his loom designed. 
Goes on to sea, and knows not to retire. 

158. 

With roomy decks, her guns of mighty strength. 
Whose low-laid ttiouths each mounting biUow 
laves; 

Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. 
She seems a sea-wasp flying on the waves. 

154. 

This martial present, piously designed, 
The loyal city give their best-loved king ; 

And, with a bounty ample as the wind. 

Built, fitted, and maintained, to aid him bring. 

155. 

By viewing Nature, Nature's handmaid, Art, 
Makes mighty things from small beginnings grow: 

Thus fishes first to shipping did impart. 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 

156. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the waters swam. 
An useless drift, which, rudely cut within. 

And hollow'd, first a floating trough became. 
And cross some rivulet passage did begin, 

; 7 157. 

In shipping such as this, the Irish kern, 

\At^ untaught Indian, on the stream did glide; 

Ere sharp-keel'd boats to stem the flood did learn; 
Or fin-like oars did spread from either side. 

7 
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158. 



Add but a sail, and Saturn so appeared. 
When from lost empire he to exile went, 

And wiiii the. golden age to Tyber Jiteer'd, 
Where coin and commerce first he did invent. 

169. 

Rude as their i^ips was navigation th^ ; '*' 

No useful compass or meridian known ; 

Coasting, they kept the land within thdr ken. 
And knew no north but when thePble-siar shone. 

160. 

Of all, who since have used the open sea, '^ O 
Than the bold Engli^ none mqre fame have Won ; 

Beyond the year, and out of heaven's high way,* 
They make discoveries where they see no sun. 

161. 

- But what so long in vain, and yet unknown. 

By poor mankind's benighted wit is sought. 
Shall in this age to Britain first be shewn. 
And hence be to admiring nations taught. 

162. 

The ebbs of tides, and their mysterious flow. 
We, as art's elements, shall understand ; 

And as by line upon the ocean go. 

Whose paths shall be familiar as the land. 

163. 

Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce,t 
By which remotest regions are allied ; 

Which makes one city of the universe. 

Where some may gain, and all may be supplied. 

* Extra anni soiuque v»aj.^-*-ViRaiL. 

t By a more exact measure of longitude.— *X>rycfeii. 
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Then we upcte oiir glebe's lakt veig^ shail gc^ 
And View the oeclm leaning on the sk^ s 

From thefioe ainr rbUihg neigbbdaiB we miXLkAavf, 
And oik ihe limtf world seimifdj pry; 

165. 

This I foietel from yoiir auspidcml care^* 

Who great in sesu^ of God and nature groW; 
Who helit your wise Cieator'd praise declare^ 
: Sit^ee best td pridse His wokke is best to know, 

16& 

O truly rovalJ who behold the law, 
: And rule of beings in ybur Maker's mitid ;f 
And thehde^ like limbecs, rich ideas draw, 
.Toiit the levell'd use of hunmn4cind. 

IBT. 

But first tbe toils a£ war we must endure^ 

And from the ii^jurious Dutch redeem the stes ; 

War makes the valiant of bis right secure. 
And gives up fraud to be chastised with ieasfe, 

168. 

Already were the Belgians on our c6ast,| 
Whose fleet more mighty every day became 

By late success, which they did falsely boast. 
And now,, by first appearing, seem'd to daim, 

169. 

Designing, subtile, diligent, and dose. 

They knew to manage war with wise delay ; 

Yet all those arts their Vanity did cross. 

And by thdr pride their prudence did betray. 

* Apostrophe to the Uoyak Society. 
t NtAe XXXIl. t Note XXXHL 
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Not: rtMd the English long ; fanlv^ imU. supplied, 
Appe^ ail liumarous m the:ineultfiig foe ; 

The t^rtjqba^ naw by coin^e must^l^ 
Aniitiib fitieoess the btamer n^ttcoi show. 

There was thai^fari^ in» ^ 

Which in tile mrajte last winter was abroad ; 

Which twice oiH Bisb&y's working bay had been. 
And on the nridlimd seft the Fremdi had awed. 

172. 

OM tepert Alfen^ %al 1^1 aloito; 

Fanned ibr his actiDh cm the Smyrna Ss^t ;* 
And Holmes^ whose name dball live in «pie aong, 
. WhUe. music aainbei-&, or while verse has feet.f 

173. 

Holmtiptiie Adiates of the geiteridls ^gbt, 

Who first bewitch'd our eyes with GuiiKa gold; 

As oilc6 old Cato, in the Roman sight. 
The tempting fruits of Afiic did unfoM. 

174L 

With lum wait S{»ragge, as bountiful as l^a^ne, ^ • 
Whom his high courage tocommandhadbrou^t ;l 

Harman, who did the twice-fired Harry save. 
And in his burning ship undaunted fought.^ 

17A 

Young Hollis, on a Muse by Mars foegdt, ' 

Bom, C^sar-like, to write and act great d^ds ; 

Impatient to revenge his £ital shot, 
Ilis right-hand douUy to his left succeeds. || 

♦ Note XXXIV. t Note XXXV. J Note XXXVI. 
§ Note XXXVII. II Note XXXVIII. 
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176* 

Thousands were there in darker fame that dwell. 
Whose deeds some nobler poem shall adorn ; 

And, thou^ to me unknown, they sure fought well. 
Whom Rupert led, and who were Britidi bom. 

177. 

Of every size an hundred fighting sail ; 

So vast the navy now at anchor rides. 
That underneath it the pressed waters fidl. 

And with its weight it shoulders off the tides. 

178. 

Now, anchors weigh'd, the seamen shout so vhriU, 
That heaven and earth, and the wide ocean, rings; 

A breeze from westward waits their sails to fiU, 
And rests in those high beds his downy wings. 

179. 

The wary Dutdi this gathering stortn fbramw. 
And durst not bide it on the English coast ; 

Behind their treacherous shallows they withdraw. 
And there lay snares to catch the British host. 

180. 

So the &lse spider, when her nets are spread. 
Deep ambush'd in her silent den does Ue, 

And feds far off the trembling of her thread. 
Whose filmy cord should bind the struggling fly ; 

181. 

Then, if at last she find him fiist beset. 
She issues forth, and runs along her loom ; 

She joys to touch the captive in her net. 
And drag the little wretch in triumph home. 
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182. 

Th^ Belgians hoped, that» with disordered hast^ 
Out deep-cut keels upon the sands might run ; 

Or, if with caution leisurely were past, 
Theirnumerousgross* might charge usonebyone. 

188. 

But with a f(»re-wind pushing tbetn above» 

And swelling tide that heaved them from below. 

O'er the blind flats our warlike squadrons move, 
And with spread sails to welcome battle go. 

184. 

It seem'd w there the British Neptune stood^ 
With all his hosts of waters at command ; 

Beneath them to submit the officious flood. 
And with his trident shoved them off the sand.f 

185. 

To the p^le foes they suddenly draW-near, 
And summon them to unexpected fight : 

They start like murderers when ghosts appear. 
And draw their curtains in the dead of night. 

166. 

Kow van to van the fcnremost squadrons meet. 
The midmost battles hastening up bdiind ;:|: 

Who view far ofi* the storm of fdling sleet. 
And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. 

187. 

At length the adverse admirals appear. 
The two bold champions of each country's right ; 

Their eyes describe the lists as they come near, 
And draw the lines of death before they fight. 

* Grass^ used as a substantive for ** maia bo^." 
f Levai ipse tridenti, et vastas aperit syrtes^yinGih. 
t Note XXXIX. 






The distance judged tat Aot of wety siti^ 
The linstocks toudi, the ponderous baU e^^es ;* 

The vigorous seaman every port-hole plies. 
And adds his heart to every gun he tires ! 

189. 

Fierce i^fba the fidkt on ihn proud -B^^iKsT side, 
. For! h<»iour> whldi they seldom nought before ; 
But now tiiey by their own vain boasts were tled^ 
And forced, at least in shew, to prize It mote. 

190. 

!|3ut sharp rememl»ance on the English psitt^ 
And shame of being match'd by such a foe. 

Rouse conscious virtue up in every heart, 
And seeming to be stronger, makes them so.f 

191- 

Nor Ions the Bel^aiks could that flfe^t tustdti) ' 
Whim did tWo Generals' fates, and Cesar's bear ; 

Each several ship a victory did gain. 
As Rupert or as Albemarle were there. 

Id2« 

Thei^ battered Adnnnl too soon withdrew, 

Unthank'd by ours for his unfinished jBght ; 
But he the minds of his Dutch miasters knew, 
. Who icaird that providence, which We calPd flight. 

19& 

Never did men more joyfully obey. 
Or sooner understood the sign to fly ; 

With such alacrity they bore aWay, 
As if, to praise them, all the States stood by. 

♦ Expites, in the unusual sense of *« is blown forth.^' 
t Possunt quia posse videntur.^'VitLGih. 



O famous lead» of the Belgkm fleet. 

Thy momim^t inscribed such pmise shall wear. 
As Vsdnro/titnely flyitig, once ^d meet, 

Beeatise he did not Gf his^Romj^ desjj^idr.^ 

Behold that qa^, which, a whiie befimf. 
Provoked tlie tairdy English close to fighfc ; 

Now draW thar fc^ten vessels dose to shore. 
As krks lie dialed, to shun the tovfobie^f flight. 

196. 

Whoe'er Wotdd English monuments survey, 
In other records may our courage know ; 

But let them hide the story of this day, 
Whose &6m was folemish'd by tod base a (be. 

Or if loo busily they will inquire 

Into b victory, which we disdain ; 
Then let them know, the Bel^ans did retire. 

Before the palton saint (^injured Spain-t 

198. 

Repenting England this revengeful day 
To Phmp's manes j did an offering bring; 

England, which first, by leading them astray, 
Hatch'd up rebellion to destroy her king. 

* Note XL. t Spar-hawk. A lark is said to be 

dared, by any object of terror which makeis it sit dose, 
farewell, nobility ! E'en let his grace go forwards 
And dare in with hia eap» like Iwka.— » 

i St James, patron of Spain, on whose festival this battle was 
fought. See Note XLI. 

§ Phil^ 11. of Spain, against whom the Hollanders rebelling, 
were aided by Queen l^zabetii. See Notes XLI. and XLIL 
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199. 

Our fathers bent their baneful industry, 
To dheck a monarchy that slowly grew ; 

But did not France or Holland's &te foresee^ 
Whose rising power to swift dominion flew» 

SIOO. 

In fortune's empire blindly thus we go. 
And wander after pathless destiny ; . ' 

Whose dark resorts since prudence cannot know. 
In vain it would provide for what shall be. 

201. 

But whate'er English to the bless'd shall go, ' < 
And the fourth Harry or first Orange meet ; 

Find him disowning of a Bourbon foe. 
And him detesting a Batavian fleet.^ 

302. 

Now on their coasts our conquering navy rides, • 
Way-lays their merchants, and their land besets ; 
Each day new wealth without their care provides; 
• They lie asleep with prizes in Aeir nets. 

20S. 

So close behind some promontory lie 

The huge leviathans to attend their prey ; 

And give no chace, but swallow in the fry, 

Wmch through their gaping jaws mistake the 
way. - 

204. 

Nor was this all ; in ports and roads remote. 
Destructive fires among whole fleets we send ; 

Triumphant flames upon the water float. 

And out-bound ships at home their voyage end.f 

* Note XLII. + Note XLIII. 
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S05. 

Those various squadrons, variously design*d, 
Each vessel freighted with a several load. 

Each squadron waiting for a several wind. 
All find but one, — to bum them in the road. 

206. 

Some bound for Guinea, golden sand to find. 
Bore all the gauds the simple natives wear ; 

Some for the pride of Turkish courts design'd, 
For folded turbans finest Holland bear. 

207. 

Some English wool vexM in a Belgian loom. 
And into cloth of spongy softness made. 

Did into Prance, or colder Denmark, doom. 
To ruin with worse ware our staple trade. 

SOS. 

Our greedy seamen rummage every hold. 
Smile on the booty of each wealthier chest ; 

And, as the priests who with their gods make bold. 
Take what they like, and sacrifice the rest. 

209. 

But ah ! how insincere are all our joys ! 

Which sent from heaven, like lightning, make no 
stay; 
Their palling taste the journey's length destroys. 

Or grief, sent post, o'ertakes them on the way. 

210. 

SweU'd with our late successes on the foe. 
Which France and Holland wanted power to cross. 

We urge an unseen fate to lay us low. 
And feed their envious eyes with English loss. 
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Each element His dread command obeys^ 
Who makes or ruins with a smile or fmwii ; 

Who, as by pne He did our nation raise, 
So now He with another puU^ us down* 

Yet, London ! empress of the narth?i!n c^Oi^ 
By an high fate thou greatly didst expiry; 

Great as the world's, which, at the death i)f Tim^j 
Must &11, and rise a nobler frame by fire.^ 

As when some dire usurper heaven provides. 
To scourge his country with a lawless sway ; 

His birth, perhaps, some petty village hides* 
And sets his cradle out of £>rtuni^$ way ; 

Till fully ripe his swelling &te breaks out* 
And hurries him to mighty mischie& on ; 

Jlis prince, surprised at first, no ill could doul^ 
And waists the ppwar to meet it when 'tis known : 

Such was the rise of this prodigious Fire, 
Which in mean buildings first obseiirety bsad, 

From thence did soon to open streets aspire. 
And straight to palaces and temples spread 

216. 

The diligence of trades and noiseful gain. 
And luxury more late, asleep wei^ laid ; 

AH was the night's ; and, in her silent re^n. 
No sound the rest of nature did invade. 

* Note XLIV. 
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ai7- 

In this deep quiet, from what source unknown. 
Those seeds of fire their fatal birth disclose ; 

And, first, few scattering sparks about were blown. 
Big with the flames tnat to <mr ruin rose. 

31& 

Then in some close-pent room it crept along. 
And, smouldering as it went, in silence fed ; 

Till th' infant monster, with devouring strong, 
Walk'd boldly upright with exalt^ head. . 

Now, like some ricsh or mighty murderer, ' *. 

Too great for prison, which he breaks with gdd ; 
Who fresher for new mischiefs does appear. 

And dares the world to tax him with the old : 

So 'scapes the insulting Fire his narrow jail. 
And makes small outlets into open air ; 

There the fierce winds his tender force assail. 
And beat him downward to his first pepair. . 

The wind, like crafty courtesans, withheld 
His fkmes from burning, but to blow them more ; 

And, every fi*esh attempt, he is repell'd 
With faint denials, weaker than before.^ 

And now, no longer letted of his prey. 
He leaps up at it with enraged desire ; 

O'erlooks the neighbours with a widu survey^ 
And nods at every house his threatning fire. 

* Hac arte tractahat eupifkm virtm, lU Ulitis animum mofda 
accenderet. 
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888. 

The ghosts of traitors from the bridge desoend. 
With bold fanatic spectres to rejoice ; 

About the fire into a dance they bend. 
And sing their sabbath notes with feeble voice.^ 

2S4. 

Our guardian angel saw them where they sate, 
Ateve the palace of our slumbering king ; 

He sigh'd, abandoning his charge to ^te. 
And, drooping, oft looked back upon the wing, 

825. 

At length the crackling noise and dreadful blaze 
Call'd up some waking lover to the sight ; 

And long it lyas ere he the rest could raise. 
Whose heavy eyelids yet were full of night 

886. 

The next to danger, hot pursued by fate. 
Half-clothed, half-naked, hastily retire ; 

And flighted mothers strike their breasts too late, 
For helpless infants left amidst the fire. 

837. 

Their cries soon waken all the dwellers near ; 

Now murmuring noises rise in every street ; 
The more remote run stumbling with their f^^ar^ 

And in the dark men jostle as they meet 

888. 

So weary bees in little cells repose ; 

But if night-robbers lift the well-stored hive. 
An humming through their waxen city grows. 

And out upon eadi other's wings they drive. 

* Note XLV. 
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l^ow streets grow throng'd, *tid bttiy M by dKy ; 

Some run for bucScets to the hallow'd quire ; 
Some cut the pipes, and some the engines pky, - 

And some, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. 

In vain ; f6r from tibeet&st a Belgian wind 

Hii hostile breath through the dry rafters sent ; 
The flames, impelfd, soon left th^sir foes behind, 
. And forward with a wanton fiiry went. 

SSI. 

A key office ran all along the ahotte. 

And lighten'd all the river with a blaze ;* 

The waken'd tides be^n again to roar. 
And wondering fish in shining waters gase. 

232. 

Old father Thames ndsed up his reverend head, 
But feared the fate of Simois would return ; f 

Deep in his ooze he sought his sedgy bed. 
And shrunk his waters back into his urn. 

233. 

The fire, meantime, walks in a broader gross ;| 
To either hand his wings he opens wide ; 

He wades the streets, and straight he reaches cross, 
And plays his longing flaraes on the other side. 

284. 

At first tb6y warm, then scorch, and then they take ; 

Now with long necks from side to side they feed ; 
At lenfi^, grown strong, their mother-fire forsake. 

Ana a new colony of flames succeed. 

• Sima igiAjreta late relucent. t Note XL VJ. 

j: The word grosst as already noticed, signifies " main body/' 
It was a military phrase of the time. 
VOL. IX. K 
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885. 

To every noblw portion of the town 
The curling billows roll their restless tide ; 

In parties now they straggle up and down. 
As umiesy unopposed, K>r prey divide. 

386* 

One mighty squadron with a side*wind sped, 
ThrougliriiaKrowIaneshiscumbe/dfiredoeshaste ; 

JBy powerful charms of gold and silver led. 
The Lombard bankers and the Change to waste. 

as7. 

Another bac^kward to the Tower would go. 
And slowly eats his way against the wind ; 

But the mam body of the marching foe 
Against the imperial palace is designed. 

238. 

Now day appears, and with the day the king,* 
Whose early care had robb'd him of his rest ; 

Far off the cracks of falling houses ring. 
And shrieks of subjects pierce his tender breast. 

239. 

Near as he draws, thick harbingers of smoke. 
With gloomy pillars, cover all the place ; 

Whose little intervals of night are broke 
By sparks, that drive against his sacred. face. 

240. 

More than his guards his sorrows made him known. 
And pious tears, which down his cheeks did shower ; 

The wretched in his grief forgot their own. 
So much the pity of a king has power. 

* Note XL VII. 
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241. 



1^ 



He wept the flames Qf what be l<rr«d m wdl. 
And what so well had merited iiis love ; 

For never prince in grace did more excel, 
Or royal dty more in duty strove. 

Nor with an idle care did he behold ; 

Subjects may grieve, but monarchs must redress ; 
He chears the fearful, and commends the bold. 

And makes despairers hope for good success. 

243. 

Himself directs what first is to be done. 

And orders all the succours which they bring ; 

The helpful and the good about him run. 
And form an anny worthy such a king. 

S44. 

He sees the dire contagion spread so fast. 
That where it seizes all relief is vain ; 

And therefore must unwillingly lay waste 

That countr)'-, which would else the foe maintain. 

245. 

The powder blows up all before the fire ;* 
The amazed flames stand gathered on a heap ; 

And from the precipice's brink retire. 
Afraid to venture on so large a leap. 

246. 

Thus fighting fires a while themselves consume. 
But straight, like Turks forced on to win or die. 

They first lay tender bridges of their fume, 
iUid o'er me breach in unctuous vapours fly. 

* Note XLVIII. 
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247. 

Part stay lor vmmge, till a gust of wind 
Ships o'er tMir ^roes ib a sUning sheet ; 

Part creepii^ under ground, their journey hlind. 
And dunbing from below their iellowa meet 

248. 

Thus to some desert plain, or old wood-side, 
IKre night-hags oome from &r to dance their 
round ; 

And o'er broad rivers on their fiends they ride. 
Or sweep in clouds above the blasted ground. 

249. 

No hdp avails ; for, hydra4ike, the Fire 
Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way ; 

And scarce the wealthy can one half satire. 
Before he rushes in to share the prey. 

250. 

The rich grow suppliant, and the poor grow proud ; 

Those offer Dnighty gun, and these ask more ; 
So void of pity is the ignoi)le crowd, 

When others' ruin may increase their store. 

251. 

As those who live by ^lores with jay behdd 
Some wealthy vessel split or stcanded nigh $ 

And from the rocks leap down fer shipwrecked gold. 
And seek the tempests which the others fly : 

252. 

So these but wait the owners' last despair. 
And what's permitted to the flames invade ; . 

E'en from their jaws they hungry morsels taear. 
And on their backs the spoik of Vtdcan lade. 
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898. 

The di^a vmt all in tbb Iwt iaibour s^nt ; 
, And when the weary king gave \moe to night. 
His beams he to his royal brother loit. 
And so shorie still in his reflective light* 

884. 

I^ight came, but without darkness or repose, 
A dismal picture of the g^^ral doom ; 

Where souls distracted when the trumpet blows. 
And half unready, with their bodies oome. 

255. 

Those who have homes, when home they do repair. 
To a last lodging call their wandering friends } 

Their short uneasy sleeps are broke with Care, 
To look how near their own destruction tends. 

256. 

Thos^ who have none, sit round where once it was, 
And with full eyes each wonted room require ; 

JHaunting the yet warm ashes of the place, < 
As murder'd men walk wh^e they did expire. 

257. 

Some, stir up coals and watch the vestal fire. 
Others in vain from sight of ruin run ; 

And while through burning lab'rinths they retire, 
With loathing eyes repeat what they would shun. 

258. 

The jpoost in fields, like herded beasts, lie down. 
To dews obnoxious on the grassy fioor ;f 

And while their babes in sleep their sorrows drown. 
Sad i^arents watch the remnants of their store. 

• Note XLIX. t Note L. 
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859. 

While by die motion of the flames thejr gu^ 
What streets are burning now» and what are near. 

Ah infant, waking, to the paps woiild press. 
And meets, instead of milk, a falling tear« 

960. 

No thought can ease them but their sovereign'^car^ 
Whose praise the afflicted as their comfort »ng; 

£*en those, whom want might drive to just despair. 
Think life a blessing under such a king. 

361. 

Meantime he sadly suffers in their grief, 
Outweeps an hermit, and outprays a saint ; 

All the long night he studies theirraUei; 
How they may be supplied, and he may want. 

" O God," said he, "thou patron of my days. 
Guide of my youth in exile and distress ! 

Who me, unfriended, brought'st by wondrous ways. 
The kingdom of my fathers to possess : 

S63. 

" Be thou my judge, with what unwearied CMe 
I since have laboured for my people's good ; 

To bind the bruises of a civil war, 

And stop the issues of their wasting blood* 

264. 

" Thou, who hast taught me to forgive the ill. 
And recompense, as friends, the good misled ; 

If mercy be a precept of thy will. 
Return that mercy on thy servant's head* 
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265: 

** Or if my heedless youth has steppVl asttay^ 
Too soon forgetful of ^thy gracious hand, 

On me alone thy just displeasure by. 

But take tiiy judgments ifrom this'mouniingland. 

266. 

** We all have sinn'd ; and ihou hast laid- us low. 
As humble earth, from whence at first we eatne :. 

Like flying shades before the clouds we ^how. 
And shrink like parchment in consumnig^me. 

267. 
" Q, let it be enou^ what thou hast ^one ! 

When spotted deaths ran arm'd through every 
street. 
With poison'd darts, which not the goodcould^hun. 
The speedy could out-fly, or valiant meet ;* 

268- 

" The living few, and frequent funerals then, 
Procljum'd thy wrath on this forsaken place ; 

And now those few, who are retum'd again. 
Thy searching judgments to their dwellings trace. 

269- 
" O, pass not, Ldf d, an absolute decree. 

Or bind thy sentence unconditional ; 
But in thy sentence our remorse foresee, . 

And in that foresight this thy doom reciaL 

270. 

'^Thythreat'mngs,Lord,asthinethottmay'strevok-e; 

But, if immutable and fix'd they stand. 
Continue still thyself to give the strok-e. 

And let ttot foreign foes oppress thy land.^'t 

* Note LL t N6te LIf. 
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The Etamal lieard^ aod fifom tiie beavAdj quire 
Chose out the Cherub with the flaming swoid ; 

And bade him swiftly drive the Itj^roacSing fire 
From wh^e our naval magaaines were stored. 

The blessed minister his wings' dispbjr'd. 
And like a shooting star he deft toe night : 

He charged the flames^ and those that disobey*d» 
He law'd to duty with his sword of light 

.^ 278. 

The fugitive flames* chastised, went forth to {ft^ - 
On pious structures, by our fathers reafd ; 

By which to heaven they did affect the way, 
Jgre faith in eburchmen without works was beard. 

274. 
The wanting orphans saw, with watery eyes, 

Their founders' charity in dust laid low ; 
And sent to God their ever^nswefd cries ; 

For he protects the poor> whp made tbem so/ 

275. 

Nor could thy fabric, Paul's, defend thee long, . 

Though thou wert sacred to thy Maker's pnuse ; 
Though made immortal by a poet's song. 

And poets' songs the Theban walls could ndse^* 

276. ^ 

The daring flames peep'd in, and saw ftom far 
Tb^ awAil beauties of the siKsred quire ; 

But since it was prophaned by mil war* 

Heaven thought it fit to have it purged by fire. 

* I^oto Llll. 8 
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277. 

Nmir down the narrow streets it swiftly eame» 
And» widely opening, did on both ndes prey ; 

This benefit we sadly owe the flame» 
If only ruin most enlarge our way. 

478. 

And now fbur days the sun had seen our woes ; 

Four nights the moon bdield the incessant &ce ; 
It seem'd as if the stars more sickly rose, 

And &rtha flom the feverish north retire. 

279. 

In the empyrean heaven, the bless'd abode. 
The Thrones and the Dominions prostrate liev 

Not daring to behold then: angry God ; 
And an hush'd silence damps the tuneful sky. 

280. 

At length the Almighty cast a pitying eye. 
And mercy ooMy touch'd his melting breast ; 

He saw the town's one half in rubbish ue. 
And eager flames drive on to storm the rest.^ 

281. 

An hollow crystal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above ; 
Of it a broad extinguisher he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry drove. 

282. 

The vanquished fires withdraw from every place,t 
Or, fuU with feeding, sink into a sleep : 

Each household genius diows again his faoe, - 
And fi*om the hearths the litSe Lares creep. 

* Note LIV. t Note LV. ^ 
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283. 

Our king this more than natural change beholds ; 

With sober joy his heart and eyes abound : 
To the All-good his lifted hands he folds. 

And thanks him Ipw on his redeemed ground. 

284. 

As when sharp frosts had long constnun^d the earth,' 
A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain ; 

And first the tender blade peeps up to birth. 
And straight the green fields laugh with promised 
grain. 

285. 

By such degrees the spreading gladness grew 
In every heart which fear had froze before ; 

The standing streets witl^ so much joy they view. 
That with less grief the perish'd they deplore. 

286. 

The father of the people opened wide 
His stores, and all the poor with plenty fed : 

Thus God's anointed God's own place supplied. 
And fill'd the empty with his daily bread. 

287- 
Thi? royal bounty brought its own reward. 

And in their minds so deep did print the sense^ 
That if their ruins sadly they regard, 

'Tis but with fear the sightmightdrivehim thence. 

288. 

But so may he live long, that town to sway. 
Which by his auspice they will nobler make. 

As he will hatch their ashes by his stay. 
And not their humble ruins now forsake.* 

* AUuding to the city's request to the king not to leave them. 
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889. 

l%ey have not lost their loyalty by fire ; 

Nor is their courage or their wealth so low. 
That from his wars wey poorly would retire. 

Or beg the pity of a vanquish'd foe* 

Not with more constancy the Jews» of old> 
By Cyrus from rewarded exile sent. 

Their royal city did in dust behold. 

Or with piore vigour to rebuild it went.* , 

291. 

The utmost maUce of the stars is past. 

And two dire comets, which have Scourged the 
town. 

In their own plague and fire have breathed their last. 
Or dimly in their sinking sockets frown, 

292. 

Now frequent trines the happier lights among. 
And hi^h-raised Jove, from his dark prison freed. 

Those weights took off that on his planet hung. 
Will gloriously the new-laid works succeed.f 

293. 

Methinks already from this chemic flame, 
I see a city of more precious mould ; 

Rich as the town | which gives the Indies name. 
With silver paved, and all divine with gold. 

, 294. 

Already labouring with a mighty fate. 

She shakes the rubbish from her mountain brow^ 

And seems to have renewed her charter's date. 
Which heaven will to the death of Time allow. . 

.. Note LVI. t Note LVil. . $ Mcatica 
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495. 

More great than human now, and more august,* 
Now deified she from her fires does rise ; 

/Her widening streets on new foundations trust, 
And opening into larger parts she flieaf 

290. 

Before, she like some shepherdess did show. 
Who sat to hathe her by a river's side ; 

Not answering to her fiime, but rude and low. 
Nor taught the beauteous arts of modem pride. 

897. 

Now, like a Midden Queen, she will behold. 

From her high turrets, hourly suitors come ; 
The East with incense, and the West with gold, 
' Will stand like suppliioits to receive her doom. 

298. 

The silver Thames, her own domestic flood. 
Shall bear her vessels like a sweeping tradn ; 

And ofi:en wind, as of his mistress proud. 
With longing eyes to meet her race again. 

899. 

The wealthy Tagus, and the wealthier Rhine, 
The glory of their towns no more shall boast ; 

And Se3me, that would with Belgian rivers join,^ 
Shall find her lustre stain'd, and traffic lost. 

SCO. 

The venturous merchant, who design*d more far. 
And touches on our hospitable shore, 

Charm'd with the splendour of this northern star. 
Shall here unlade lum, and depart no more. 

* Angusia, the old name of London. f ^^^ LYIII. 
$ AUttdbg t9 the allumce betwixt France and Holland. 
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801. 



Our powerful navy shaH no lonser meet. 
The wealth of France or Holhnd tx> invade ; 

The beauty of this town^ without a fleet. 
From all the world shall vindicate her trade. 

302. ^ 

And while this famed emporium we prepare. 
The British ocean shall such triumphs boast. 

That those, who now disdain our trade to share, 
Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coast. 

SOS. 

Already we have conquered half the war. 
And the less dangerous part is left behind ; 

Our trouble now is but to make them dare. 
And not so great to vanquish as to find.* 

804. 

7hus to the eastern wealth through storms we go. 
But now, the Cape once doubl^, fear no more ; 

A constant trade^wind will securely blow, 
And gently lay us on the spicy shorcf 

* The diBgraceful surprise of Chatham, in 1667, baffled this 
prophecy. 

f Referring to the monsootis, which the navigators fall in with 
npun doubling the Qqpe of Good Hope. 
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Note I. 



In thriving arts long time had Holland gronm, 
Crouching at home, and cruel tvhen abroad ; 

Scarce leawns us the means to claim our own ; 
Our king they courted, and our merchants awed. 

St. 1. p. 104.. 

The jealousy of commerce between Holland and England re- 
commended a Dutch war to the nation ; while the king^ insensi- 
ble to the many advances made him by the States, cherished a 
hearty detestation at their mode of government, and the manners 
of their people in general* Some of the regicides had sought 
shelter in Holland ; and it was <mly by the uncommon alertness 
of Downes^ the British ambassador, that they were seized and sent 
to England* Nay^ De Witt, and other leaders in the States, kept 
up a secret correspondence with Ludlow, and the other banished 
republican English^ in hopes that their party might yet find 
work for Charles in his own kingdom. Meanwhile, they extended 
beyond measure their personal deference for Charles ; willing to 
avoid a war, which, in any events must be prejudicial to their 
commerce, and which, from the valour which the English had 
displayed in 1653, mi^ht probably be unfortunate. But the in- 
terest of the East Indian and African Companies^ both of which 
were highly favoured by Charles in the beginning of his reign, 
and the unatoned injuries which they had sustained from the 
Dutch, were a sufficient counterpoise to every pacific overture 
on the part of Holland. 
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NotelL 

And this may prove our second Pumc War. 

St 5. p. 105. 

The first being that which the Parliam^it declared against the 
States^ and which Cromwell carried on with great success in 
3653.^ 

Note III. 

See how he feeds ike Iberian with delates, 
Toyender us his timely friendship vain / 

And while his secret somon Flanders pre^s. 
He rocks the cradle of the babe of Spatn* 

St 8. p. 105. 

- France^ a nation ever remarkable for seeing almost intuitive- 
ly her own interest^ was not willing that the domineering spirit 
of Cromwell should revive under the restored monarchy of Eng- 
land. Richelieu had been forced to comply, to a certain extent, 
with the rash, and often impoHde^ but always energetic and da* 
ring^ schemes of the Protector^ endeavouring, at the same time^ 
to make them subservient to his own purposes. But when there 
was no danger of England uniting with Spain and Holland against 
France^ it was much more the interest of that kingdom^ that the 
,two great naval powers should waste their strength in mutual 
warfare^ or even that France should assist the we&er^ than that 
she should join with the stronger, to oppress the other entirely. 
Besides^ the French faction; with De Witt at their head, was now 
paramount in Holland ; and the indirect effect of any signal suc- 
cess of the English must be the restoration of the house of Orange^ 
so closely allied to Charles 1 1, and the hereditary enemy of France, 
to the dignity of the office of Stadtholder ; an office, which, with 
the family who held it, has been uniformly respected or degra-* 
dedy as Uie English or French faction prevailed in the United 
Provinces; The French court had therefore various reasons for 
making the Dutdi *' lords by sea/' since they could give them 
•* law by land ;" and these finally weighed so deeply, as to lead 
them to take a part, though but a cold one, agamst Britain in 
this very war. 

• The Spanish provinces in the Netherlands had always been the 
object of French cupidity ; and, according to Count D'Estrade^ 
a scheme was now formed for dividing them between France and 
Holland ; which, however, the French court took great and sue* 
cessful care to conceal from the party who were to be sufferers. 
This policy Dryden has termed, '^ rocking the cradle of the babe 
of Spain." 
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Ndte IV. 

Him agmt women mighi their tmutier tdU, 
And chusefor general^ were he noi their king, 

St. 14« p. 107. 

" As it is on all hands confessed^ that never anjr English^ per* 
haps I miffht say^ any prince^ without distinction of coilikldes, 
understood maritime anairs so w^ll as Charles II. did ; so it can- 
not surprise any intelligent reader> when we assert, that the £ng- 
Ibh navy received very great advantages from his skill and care 
in matters <^ this nature. It must indeed be allowed, that he 
found the fleets at his restoration^ in an excellent situation^ and 
abundance of very^able men employed therein ; and it must like- 
wise be confessea, to the honour of his government^ that he 
preserved them In their several posts^ widiout any respect to 
ftattf, which, without question, contributtd not a little to the in- 
crease of our naval jwiwer. How intent fa* was^ for the first ten 
yeaxB of his rdgn, in momoting whatever had a tesidency this 
way» appears from all the candid faiatmnea of tbase tiases, &om 
the collections of orders, ind other public papers relating to the 
direction of the navy while the Duke of York was admiral, jntb* 
liabed of lale | * and, in a short and narrow compass, from the 
apeech made hy the Iord«keeper Bridgeman, who affinned, tiiat; 
Irom 166O to 1670, the charge of the navy had never amounted 
to Urn than 500,00til« a-year."~JLn7eff cfthe AdmraUy VoL IL 

Note V. 

And heaven, as if there wanted Ughte above. 
For taper$ made two glaring comets rise. 

St 16. p. 107- 

A eomet was seen on the 14th of December 1664>, which lasted 
almost three months ; and another, the 6th of April, 1665, which 
was visible fourteen days. — Appendix to Sherburne Trati^aiwn of 
ManSius, p. SS41. Comets, it is well known, were in extremely 
bad repute among the astrologers of this period. Lilly, an un- 
questionable authority, treats these stars with extreme severity; 
hardly justifiable by his blunt averment, that '* truth is truth, and 
a horse is a horse." t Dryden himself, not contented wi^ tum- 



* ** Meouttra of Bngluh afbin, chiefly naral, from 1600 to 1673, by his Rcma 
Highaess James Duke of Tork.'* Lond. 1729, 8vo. 

*jp While these sheets were goiag to press, (to use the approved editorial phxa* 
te^^gy,) I htn discovered that diese abstruse troths weie asserted, not by Lilly 
himself, but a brother Philo-moth, Richard Kirby, in his Vatet AHrtOogicmt, ar 
England's Astrological Prophet. 
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ingtbete two blazing stars into farthing candles, has elsewhere, 
in this poem, charg^ them with causing the pestilencey and the 
great fire of London : 

The uHnoflt aoaUce of the stars is ptst ; 

Aod tw9 dire comets, which have scourged the town. 
In their own plague and fire have breathed their last. 

Or dimly in their unking sockets frown. 

The evil opinion which the astrologers entertained of comets, 
they summea up, in these barbarous lines : 

Octo Cometa mala htecfi^geudo per JSthera signal ; 
Ventuty SterilUaty Aqua. PettU praedominantur 
RixA, Tremor f nwrUur Dux, fit mutatio rcgni. 

Note VI. 

Victorious York did first, with famed success, 
, To hu knonm valour make the Dutch give place. 

St. 19. p. 108. 

This battle^ one of the most decisive and glorious .fought du- 
ring the war, our author had already celebrated in the verses to 
the Duchess, immediately preceding this poem ; to which, and 
to the notes, the reader is referred. The famous Dutch admiral 
Opdam^ iii his flag-ship, the Eintracht, blew up, while closely 
engaged with the Duke a£ York in the Royal Charles. Shortly 
afterwards, four or five Dutch vessels became unmani^eable, fell 
ofn board of each other, and were all burned by a single fire-ship. 
Three others were destroyed in the same condition, and by the 
same means. Two Dutch vice-admirals were killed^ whose ships, 
bearing away, drew many out of the line^ so, that Van Tromp, 
who fought gallantly, had> out of a hundred and three ships, 
only thirty left, to continue a retreating action. This victory 
was gained on the Sd June, l665. 

Note VII. 

And therefore doomed that Lawson ahoM be dain* 

St. 20. p. 108. 

Sir John Lawson, the gallant seaman here mentioned, ro^e from 
• mean station in the navy, to be an admiral under the Parliament. 
He distinguished himself in the Dutch war of l6fi3, by the in^e- 
dible damage which the flying squadron he commanded did to the 
commerce of the States. He entered afterwards into some cabals 
with the fifth-.monarchy.men, a set of pretended saints, who would 

VOL. IX. L 
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h««r of n^ihiol^ but a theocraey* lt^oes»otJfpdM'y«ilMh0ri«iir 
tbe p«r( of Lawson^ this was an alliance of poticy or unbcM^ ; 
but It cost the admiral an imprisonment undw ih» vkiiAnt aamv 
nistration of Cromwell. He was set at liberty^ and deoared by the 
Parliament vice-admiral of the Channel fleet, whid^ be induted 
by his influence to declare for the Restoration. The admiral was 
rewarded for this service by the honour of knighthood* and high 
trust from his sovereign. In the great battle off Loestoff^ Sir John 
Lawsoo met the glonoos death which Dryden has here oomme- 
morated. He was real^-•dmillaL to the Duke of York, and loiain*; 
tained his high character for valour and seamanship till late in 
the action^ when he received a musket-shot in the knee, and by 
its effects was prevented from enjoying the victory, to which he 
had greatly contributed. He died a few days after the action, 
in fidl enjoyment of his country's triumph^ and his own gl<«y* 

Note Vni. 

Their chief blown itp, in air^ not waves, expired. 
To which bis pride presumed to give the law. 

St. 25. p. lOS. 

The Dutch oceanonally conducted their naval expeditions with 
great And insolent affectation of superiority. Upon one occasion 
their admiral sailed with a broom at his main«top*gallairt>mastj 
to ngnify^ he had swept the narrow seas of the English.. Qpdam> 
as a£eady mentioned, blew up while along side of the Dake of 
York* Some iniputed this accident to the revenge of a negro 
^ve; others, to some carelessness in the distribution •f the am« 
inpnitiaB. 

Note IX. 

Liie hunted cdHors, conscious of their store. 

Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coasts theu bring. 

St. 25. p. 109. 

This alludes to an action variously judged of, and very much 
noted at the period. The Turkey and East India fleets,of Holland^ 
very ridlly laden^ and consisting, according to D*Estrades, often 
Inaiamen; seventeen ships from Smyrna^ and twenty-eight from 
•otherports, valued at 2^millionsof livres^ havinggone north about 
to avoid encoiknteringthe English, and finding, that they eould nat 
wdth safety attempt to get into their own harbours even by that 
circuitous route, had taken shelter in the bay of Bergen. The 
£«rl(^Sandwich> who now commanded the fleet, the DidEeof York 
having gone aahare^deapatdied Sir Thomas Tydimaawithd aqua- 
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dran to attack them* fcls^ftaid^|d«rt}dM5'King'0f DanHMilcpriV^ 
enooura^ad thiaattempt^ on condition of sh^pg the we4uiy ipoiia 
of the Hollanders^ and that messengers were actually despatched 
by hin^ bearing orders to the governor of Bergen to afford them 
no protection, tf thia was so> the finglish a&iiraly aifter Ijring 
three days inactive^ befM« the bay« ruined the design by a pre- 
mature attack tipori the fleet ett the royal mandate had arrived^ 
whoi the Danish governor took the natural and generous course 
of vindicating the neulraUty of hia havbour^ penmtfied the Duteh 
tofortify themselves by aicttttilg batteries onahove) and Supported 
them by the fire fyomtfv^Jttme, mMxAl covered the bay. Not- 
withstanding this interibrtnce of ih^ Danes^ which seems to have 
taaiw beoa wwsfieoteil* thfa-fii^Uab ndniial bo9^ into the f^y,* 
onMnenelad the ihasyHyith [greiit fywy, atid continued it notil a 
bamtmew ^idsMi^Jtiined'ibp-the bi^ oppe^itian of tb« Dutch aQ4 
I)ii)ie%olM««d«lfbnto.4e9^ On thill sut|kc^ 

we may, I think, condtudej that the attack was pi^enaalMve^ i(tbf 
admiral had good reas<Mi to expect the assistance of Dounark, 
but too l<Hig delayed if hie was to depend on his owii strength. 
The scheme is thus satirised by Kocnester : 



Had weost lhw«la|ni parlt}^ tttmA, 

The Dutch flesfe tbcw, Cfanrles, had been thine. 
HKiogh the ftlto Dme agreed to aeil 'am. 
He dieated w, aad aaved SkdBain. 

Another wit of the liin^ say s. 



To Bei^BW«« Hi 
And thesecMtei^ by hope aJdwiy Unte. 
Though Ciiftard in tfaet chancier appear 
Of supca car^ to out flbeii and there 
Wearing a J^gntt feady to «lap on. 
And stiaa aB iirt hk maMcr Aditi9bMi» « 



Now can obr n&vy see the wisVd fbt port, 
But thete (to see th6 fonattie) was a fort $ 



• Sir Thomas Clillbtd was the person through whMe medium Tydimin carried on, a treaty 
with the Oanish goyeraor Alfeldt, for th^ surrender <a the Dutch fleet; the sincerity of which. 
on the port of the Danes, tnav he |i«tttty doabCed, stane their after eondoet evineed an un- 
righteous deshre of securing the whole iMMy of the unlortuaate Dutohmea for themselves, 
nAloh they mi«iiotlMmni|^^)i§ye divide^ w|lii the EngUsh. . $tt Rof^V Hitt. VoL I. p. 118. 

3 
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StodwibtiiMKld not be bettpi, lu^ j«t ban ; 

FooU only fight* the prudent ii«e ta treat. 
His Gousin Mountague, by court disaster* 
Dwindled into the wooden hor8e*8 master ; 
To speak of peace teem'd amongst all most pvoptft 
Had Talbot treated then of noi^t but eopper ; . 
• , For what are forts wImd void of amraunitiont 

' With friends, or foes* what would we more condition ? 
Tet we, three days, till the Dutch fumishM all. 
Men, powder, money, cannon — ^treat with wall : 
llien Tydaoan, finding the Danes would not. 
Sent in sis oaptaim bravt^ to bn ibet* 
And Moantagiie« tfaDOgh drest Uba any bride* 
And aboard him too* yet was reached and died* 

. T%6 foHowiitg more serious aecount of the Betven MMbpt is 
taken'f^m A poet; who staited with our AuAov iti due race' cf 
punegyric, on the eicploits of the nayal war. Hitf' Work is entMsd 
d Poem, Mfifg aH Egsag upon ike Present War nM the Duich 1666^ 
by John James. ' 

Trusting the north as the leciiMr waj, 

Tiiey court the night for treasures of the day ; 

Sweet spices, gums, and all the sun can boast, ' 

Or the mdulgoice of the Indian coast, 

Pay tribute to theb hotwi* which* laatthey mtf 

l>erish near home, an witber'd Norway atay $ 

Where that rough Satyr, Bergen* is potsess'd 

Of the rich spoils of the luxurious east 

The port was the, dark burden of that womb^ 

Whose liquid bowels art the greedy tomb 

Of trade and hope, by art improved to be 

From foes a reft^ boisterous winds, and saa. . . 

The worth and saifety, though not equal fate 

Of this fair prize, might Jason's emulate i . m ' 

That yellow fleece, bulls hoofd with thunder kept^ 

And a near watohftal' guard, that never- slept. t 

This doister*d, in the hostile haibo«r lay* 

Maintained by eaatlea and a treacherous way. 

The English, that this proud return did wait* 

More conscious of revenge than guilty fktc. 

Attempt, with one bold squadron of their fleets 

To render vows, though not their hopes, complete^ 

Obsequious to their courage, tiiey dispense 

Through the sad lake a bloody influence ; 

Which bears in sight of the unfaithful shore, 

And spoils the freight we would have saved before 

Art, rary, all to ruin had designed 

These joys of peace, but the enamourM wind* 

Winch* like a Phoenix, in that nest would lie. 

And with a surfeit of these odours die. 

Thus jealous grown, does with full cheeks oppose 

These flames, which ships dissembled to our fees. 

Hetreating thence as lions, which soiiie wile, 

Or stratagem, did of their prey beguile, 

We cleave the briny element to meet 

Dodona, sacred to our Jove, the fleet. 
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Note X." 
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Nor wholly lost we so deserved a prey ; 

For storms f repenting, part of it restored; \ 

Wluch, as a tribute fran ik^ Baltic sea, 

Tfie Britisl^ oceqn, sent her mighty lord. 

. StM.p. IIX). 

Th^/fqno|i8_Pe Witt set sail at the head of the Dutch fleet in 
person^ tp relieve tjie ships, which were still detained in Bergen 
D]r the Dahirfi gcfrmcfr. It seems they had found a new e^ie- 
my in Aeir old prbtet^or, who refused to let dieni jsail; until diey | 
paid a ransom. cHT 100,000 croWns. The arrival of D.e Witt made' 
Alftldt change his note, and the peirsecuted BoUimders saile^ 
ftom their harhour of dubious refuge, at no heveier'a'^otnfipbsittony ' 
than leaving the ca^mpn^ which they had sent a$liore, totnount' 
the land batteries against Che Engtiini. But in their returQj, t>e ' 
Witt's large fleet and valuable cargo were scattered in a storm : 
the vice-admiral^ >tid r^ar*admiral of theEast India fleet; -i^tps' 
of immense value, with several merchant vessels and men of war;' 
were picked up by the English squadrons, and so furnished the 
^ibujte irhic^ Prydf n ,«11u£b to iii this and th^ following ver9es^ 

Mote XI* - 

' XjCI Munster*s prelate ever he accursed^ 

In whom we seek the German Jtiiih-iti vaiti ' ' 

St ST. p. IH^ * 

Tacitus had informed pur .auth<Hr> that the German faitu was', 
proverbial, '^ NuUas morta^umjlde ofU amis ai^^ Qermanos esseJ* * 
Be,rtrand Von Der Ghalen^ the warlike Bishop of Mim^r,. whom^ 
the poet prpnojineea an exception to this honourable distinctipjgi 
of the Germans, was the only ally of Charles upon the Continent,' 
during thjis war. He burst into the IJnited States, ^t the head of 
a mercenary arujy of 20,000 men. With this force, he over-ran 
the province <^f Ovetyssdl, where hj« soldiers distinguisl^^^ thenx» . 
selves less by militarv valour, than by an exturbitant licence, ra- 
p^, and f;ruelty, w|iich did little honour to thc^ir reverend ge- 
nerid. But his progress was speedily* checked by a Frendi army ;' 
and, as the elector of Brandepburgh threatened his states with in- 
vaaiont he found himself compelled to vtaSko a separate peace, as? 
signing as a reason, amoiigst others, the irregularity of remitting 
the promised subsidies from England^ This » rather inconsistent 
with Dryden's charge, diat '' money given, had tempted^ him to 
iH ;** but in such cases, the party subsmized usually tmnks he has 
ireceived too little for his service^ as those, who pay him, are ^pt 
\o suppose |ie has had too much. Sir William Tpnple wa$ d^t 



Cched, to prevent the Bishop fi;qi^ making the Bepacate peace 
e complained of, but he did not arrive till f^er it,badbeeii 
signed. 

Wfih France to did the Dutch ihe Danes unite ; 
france as their tyrant, Denmark a^ fheir slave. 

;■ i$t.'42:»tt.fH!?l''^ 

^ Fraoc^i unwilungta:e3|;paiql{ei: iiifant xv^j,j i^^aw^ witji £*£{•*; 
^^d^ )o^ endeavoi^^dr ^ ro^4^ b^fv^p^U^a two great. ipanif 
time «tate99 a»d 4i4 ^«t yo^^aJke tQ 9Mippf! rl^ ^ P^t^ H^ ^^, 
psrQoiM CQiii^Q(,:untiUUmeafis.of,nfegocuy^An h^d)been ^^^au^lv 
edf^Qod the toU^cing^itiAtQ of HoUa^d reQf}qrci4 moie^^ «idn/et< 
demry. Aboiit ti^e same tibe|Deao4i^K,,<a4er^vigh vacilUtiog^ 
aind douUe^baoded policy^ ^^lepgtU ^^ly i^itf^ with Cr^pca* 

was madie; m Jmuafy 166^<6, a]iKd.tl)ft.t,^. j;^n|{Hr^ ^(^i^ei^tc 

war4*» .-.•., . • »'•>• • ' -J --;•... , 

Lewis had chased the English Jrom hi* share $ 
But Charies, the Fffitfik^ a^subjectSf does inmte. 

. St.4S..p,112. 

By the Fft^iiqK^^diK^^fiM^waivattiiMroaa^ 
ed bet^vy^iK thc^ b.9Higerent nationSj and the subjects of England 
were qrd^red to le^yQ.FraQ9e. But, in thQ ^nglifih coui^ter-decja- 
ration, tmslisuajpfonibitory clause was qualmed by th,e king's de-» 
clar^tioii^ '''That all such of the French or Dutch, oatiop remain-; 
ing in hi$ domJoions, as should demean themselves autifully^ withi.^ 
out C0rre$pon4iiig with. hU eQemieSj, should b^ safe in their p^r>^, 
aon$ and eita^tes^ and O'ee frcirh all rooJo^tation and trouble ;" an4 
fhrdier the king declare4f. "That if, wy of the Freoch or Low 
Country suhjebts upon auy reckon ^shQ^l^ conpte iptohisM^gdonis^ 
they should be aU|)r6tected iu thc^ u^r^us and estates^ and espe-, 
cially those of tliQ reformed reltg^i^, whpn^ interest cfhould evQr 
be particularly owned by liijin^^'f.^Ai'Piv^ JJ.istdry^Y oi^J^ p. 159i; 

.'.■." 7' ?-N9^.xit:,;. ..,,,■ ::'' ■ '•'■: 

The doMa chmge hitt^'eets'iima suffpiim^ 
Who'mtiatimmtytto^.UmkehBskisiBkiHd/: 

S»gME^!iptiaBseee^eirN%bas\ti9^^' > • 

dssd r^lm pleidp their aism4aneeJM^»^^SM. 4t/ f^ 1 1 8. 

This beautifui ind^appropi%tq siniffe }s. applied 'Iqtfie liberal 
supply^ voted by^ the Hotlse of Commons, m^ntiohed fn the ad-. 
drets to the king^ at the prorogation in 1665. After reminding 



€ll0>lrlAgr^4lHAr «n|fi^M^ «l aMh^ hifh #fth t#i«ir lives hM 
fortunes against the DSfedl><the«d<ked#proeeea«^: "^^^lieEnglisk 
ttMA'-iMMf to^tpeak air he Wrif^, anc( the Sngtith p^iament> to 
^ak ariiWjrthiiik. No ^t^cvirity on earth catif b^ gmiter'tfaan the 
MigaMteftiefiC of your two honsi^ of patliamenrt. Sed' quid vefb0 
ai&Sini 'dmt facta vidmm f At a demonsti>a(tion of their fideUty^ 
1 4Ui eoKniKiaaded to present unto your Maiesfy this Inll^ where- 
in Aey have given irfto your Majesty tweire frnndred and ^ly 
W6usaj6>dpoi«ind^,Co be levied in twoyears,bcginniri^fromChrist- 
timtmeAt, J^ ^ai<t4f)y payrafevits/ added to the former royal aidl 
And, that your MajestyTs occasions' may be snppMed with ready 
money, we have/l^ytbebiU, preparedan undj(Kd)tei} security for 
all such persons as shall bring their monies unto t&e public bank 
of the Exchequer. As the rivtsrs do natorally ffmpty themselves 
lunto the sea^ so we hope the veins of gold and' silver in this na- 
tion will pleiififtilly ron into tld^ oeean^ for the manstehaiied of 
your liajesfty'sJMst afMnereignty of theseas.^' It is ptesiUe,' that 
the qiMdit expresdRMis^' CQntfliBedittthe'hHit^cMencey.silggeBted 
$^ Drjiden the simile^ whieh to fer eineli thit oftdit sp^£»F; 

f . 
Note XV. 

fVkheqml pomer he does two cJ^p cr^^rmSt^ ^7«i i^ HUf^ .; 

The Dtilee of Yetk being tfte heir appaiientpf ifeecfty#n,. it wai 
not judged proper that he should expose himself in^ a second seft*- 
fight* likely to prove as bloody and dangerous as that of the 3d 
June 1664. Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle were 
appointed to the oonnnand <jf)he crahd fleets in the absence of 
1w Efrl of Sandwtch> who was then absent, as ambassador in 
Spain. These two great men had neither of them be^n bred to 
the sea* Frince Rupert was well known by the distinguished part 
which he had taken for his uncle, Charles T., in the great Civil 
"War. When the* royal cause became untenable on land, he long 
endeavoured to maintain it by sea, assuming for that purpose the 
command of the fleet, which had revolted from the Parliament 
lb the Pi-ince of Wales. The Prince did not relinquish his war 
against the Commonwealth, and their Spdnish albe^, until his 
whole fleet had been destroyed, by severe service and tempests. 
At the period of the Plitch War, age, and a lonjg train of mis- 
fortunes, had (fastened the origuial fire of his temper, and 
taught him Aat prudence, which he wanted in ^he Civil Wirs ; 
trhen^ iTith l^is imp^uoud but iQ-discipUned daVdry, he usually 
Ibore down all before him, but vanished firom the iiela in pursuit 
of the vanquished', leaving his less successful ftiends exposed 
without ^pport. In other respects, he was fitted for a .great 
commander, both by his nat<;p:al talents and accoutred endow- 
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menu, and w«8 agreat fiivomto wMh4lMi mMtiwi^tt^tif ». tllpqgh . 
a ioir&gDer, he bore a heart truly EngUrii* 

George Moiik« Duke of Albemai^k, the restorer of Ei^iiah «mki 
Darchy, united in his person some very different qualities* With 
a steady, reserved, and even tardy msnner, he vaa Hivaction 
fierce and daring to the last degree ; adopting the Boost dei^)e« 
rate course^ with the air and manner of the most cool ddibeca- 
tion. He had signalized himself against the Dutch^ 4<iring the 
war of the commonwealth, being in th^ diief command of the 
fleet, when they received the dreadful defeat in 1$53, to which 
our poet alludes in the following lines : 

The Dnke bebdd, like Sdpb, wMi difldain, 
The Canbsge vlucfa be rmnM rise onoe more ; 

And diook aM the fascaof the main. 
To fijgfat thoie daves with what tbejr f<pU be£^ 

The Duke accepted the joint oomnuuid with Prince Rupert, in 
1665, much against the advice of his friends, who accounted i% 
rash in him to stake upon the issue of a battle the welUeamed 
fame which he had acquired by signal successes in war, and by 
accomplishing a mighty revolution without bloodshed. But he 
resolved to exert his talents once more for his country in this 
trying crisis ; a circumstance highly gratifying to the sea«(ien, 
who crowded to man the fleet, saying, they were sure ** timeH 
George would see them well fed and dulif paid/* a axnpliuient 
more hoopurable than many of more pourtly expression* 

Note XVI. 

Ourjleel divides, and straight the Dutch appeoTf 
In number f and a famed commander f bouL-'-^U 54. p. 114k 

When Prince Rupert and Albemarle were about to sail from 
the Powns, they received advice from the king, that the French 
had fitted out a strong squadron to join with the Dutch fleet, ac- 
companied by a positive order, that Prince Rupert, with seventy 
men of war, should sail in quest of the French, and fight them 
before the intended junction. This order occasioned the sepa* 
, ration of the fleet ; a circumstance, which, as the intelh'gence 
concerning the supposed French squadron was totallv false, oc* 
casioned a heavy, and, but for the bravery of Albemarle, an over- 
whelming disaster. On the first of June, the Duke descried the 
Dutch fleet, consisting of seventy-six sail, under the fiimous De 
Ruy ter, whereas he hunself had not above fifty* After calling a 
council of war, in which it was agreed in spite of all odds to en« 
gage the enemy, the Duke be^ran the battle, which was ,conti« 
nued with incredible fury dunng that whole day. . The event 
will be found in the ensuing notes. 
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' • ••• • • '- Vottxvn. ' ■■ 

And as the huttt, so different is thej^ht s '^ 
Tkeir mounting shcft is on our ^ails designed: 

Deep in tkeir hnus our deadly butkts light. 

And through the yielding planks oi passage Jlnd* 

The narrative of this fights published by authQi^t^»^i^ thi^pfjH^ 
sage. *' It is certain^ that they must every where have Buffered a 
much greater loss of men than we> from the difference in our man- 
ner of fiffhcing ; for they^ shooting high^ and at a great distance^ 
damaged us most in our rigging ; and yre, on th« oth^ hand^ for* 
l>earinff to shoot but when we came near> and then levelling most 
at the hulls, must needs have done more execution upon their 
men." The Dutch, on the odier bandy did great dMiag^ tb the 
rifling of the British squadron by the use of chdin-shpt, tjien m 
njsw inv^tion : 

9uyter no leas with virtuous fuiy burns, 

And prodigies for miracles returns ; 

Yet be •bserved bow still his iron balls ' ' '\ 

B^coilM in vain against our oaken walls ; 

How the hard pellets fell away as dead, ' . \ 

By our inehanted timber fillipped* 

Leave then, said he, the invulnerable keel ; • 

We'U find their feeble, Uke AchiUes* heeL 

He, quickly taught, pours in continual clouds 

Of charmM dilemmas through our rinew'd shrouds ; 

Forests of masts fall with their rude embrace, . 

Our stiff sails m«sh*d and netted into lace. 

Tin our whole navy lay their wanton mark, , 

Nor any ship could sail but as the ark : 

Shot in the wing, so at the fowler^s call, 

The disappoint^ bird doth fluttering iiXL ' 

Yet Monk, disabled^ still such valour shows. 

That none into his mortal gripe dare close ; 

80 some old bustard maimed, yet loth to yield. 

Duels the Ibwler in Newmarket field. 

Jtutruction* to a Painter ^p'. 2* 

It is curious to observe how lon^ this dbaracteristic difference^ 
betwixt the English mode of fighting and that of the seamen of 
all other natioDs^ appears to have distinguished them. 

Note XVIII. 
Heroes qfddy toAm ivoiMted, shelter sought : 
Bui he, who mefts all danger with disaain^ 
Even in their face his ship to anchor brought, 
And tteeple^high stood propt upon the main. 

'St. 62. p. 115. 
The daring spirit of Monk was not more conspicuous at any 
period of his adventurous life than in this grand and desperate ^c« 



tion. Molgnve mven he .9f«r him cterge a pocket-pistol, with 
the desperatedefljgnpf firiu itlnto the p^wdep^o^^ni, if he should 
be reduced to Extremity, In the cour$e ot the action, a chain-, 
shot took away pan c^ bia E^ireeche3> without 4iscoaqerting the 
steady i!Oiintenance,pf the wearer.* . {Irving made f sudden tack 
to avoi^/i'saiid.baiik, his ship carried away her top-inast, so that 
he wa3 coinpellied to lie \>f ^r two o^r .three hcHirs to repair t^t 
danuige; in the &ce of the enemy. 

; . . , Ni>teXlX ., 

Bwtleg Mhnef who ntarest danger fajf^ ' . 
Bid a Ukefaie xvilk hst Creii^a meet.— it 6?, p. 1 1^. 

ViQ&4Mlmi9alSir WiQiaitiB^rklfSr eiuleavouttd>lo igfit his.wii]i 
ihiKiilgh. the enemy, wbp nvere ive Wone. Whi^ti his ship, was 9 
wreck, his crew almost cut to pieces, and himself domeratelyt 
wounded, he continued to refuse quarter, killed with nis owi^ 
hand several of the enebiy who attempted to board, and, atlen^b, 
when mortally wounded by a musket*ball in the ttooat, retijred 
into his cabin, where he waar found dead, stretched at length upon 
the table, and coyefed with the blood which flowed from his 
wounds- 
Note XX. 

OfMpiwhkh bg thetr mould bring netv supplies ; 
And in their 'colours Belgtau lions bear.^^St, 7 ft. p. 117. 

The Dutch, in the morning of the 2d of June, were reinforced 

* The wits of that «ge, who )AUgbe4 at every thi&g, made themselves very 
merry with this ^^ent. Denh«|» e^hoKtsthe j^ialer |hus: 

But most with story ofhis hand and thumb, 
Co«esid« ia honoor wetitf, bis gnite^ biuiN 

Wb^ th»t4|)le buUet a W^ coUop t(»e : 

Out of that buttock never turnM before ; 

Fortune, it seems, would give him by that lash 

Gentle eometioii for his fight so rash ; 

But should the Rmnp peeeeivV they'd s^iy that Mars 

Haa thu9. vreo^ them wj^m Amaaxle'« ^^^^^ 

The bard efeewheve gif es his grace the admonition. 

Guard tby postei3ov»>^ Geo^^ ere all be geo^i > 
Thougfi jiny-masts, tiioifst jury-buttocks none. 

XnttrucUtm^ to a Painter^ jpat t 2rf. 



by a fresh squadron of sixteen men of war, giving tbem 9 decide^ 
and dreadful superiority talU&SbflUj^ whom, at the very firsts 
rtey had greasy putnymbered** \ . . / , v. v»\ • vV > 

;^, .., . ^^. "' l^oie^XHtL •'••""' "'•^' 

*' Vj^v^^ En^h enrages coul^ 9*f^r 
' • •' J ' 'We'kh<ifM oQird 1uive-Shenn% nU'mk^ 
\' J' Whose mimerpui saih ike fi^rjftd ontjf,felf)l 
•'' Couiriigefrom hearts, aM nc^ftom numhers grotvf,'^ 

.•' • ■ • ;5t.r6^p, tw'.; 

, T]i^ famouA speeoh oCMonk is tbw^givcai in the Lfaras of , that 
il^mirAlf ; ... . ' i '. 

>. ^^ If we. bftd dreaded thenumber of oimt enc^irues^wftshovidUtw 
fl«d yealevday ; bui> though we are inferior to t&em in shi^, we ane 
iiiatt<bioga^]ae«uperion Fotce giytefhem 6fMiira(g^^lctuiB^.w«r 
no^ iti boQPQW v^solutioafioosgttbe difiugl)t«of:vliai>e^ha«e fcr^ 
n^«fWs(ierfQmi«d« Xiet tke enemy. fil^;tbat> thou(phiburikel:bb 
divMed^ «wr spicit is eaiire* .At,^titie wonftyt it i^hbeimore'liO'i^ 
nedrable t» dia^bvuTely in mit e)e8wnt,.tbaln tohe maridjapecta^ 
ctea tp. tbe 3>ttlohf Xd be oirereoin^ iath« loBtuna of par^ hutttai 
flji i« tbe.fii^hioQ of iiQwards^'Lat us teach the wcnrlid, that Ewu 
IMimen bad radiet l^e acquainted with death than fear.''<^ToL ff^ 

P^'ftwr. -".'••• ;•••■*'■/• "\ 

/.....L^.' . .. MoteiXXIL: 

Our Uitle fleet was notp engaged sofar^ ' ^ 

TJu^ Uke the tiuortfififk in the whale ihej^Jbughi. 

St. 79. p. 118. 

The battle was renewed on the second day» with thasame des« 
Derate courage, which bad distinguished the first battl^. The 
English charged, i^ was then the expresston, twice through ttie 
whole, Pptbh (f^e(,;doing and receiviirg infinite damage. But this 
miequal Varf^re could not last long, " when^ at each tack^ our 
Uttte fle^t graw losa." 

TheJE^pgUsb bfid by thja time lost>. at leasi» mm veas^aiudB 
and talteai and Monk b^mg away wiib tm^nt^.w^, beio^ aU 
l^at rr mainnd.iA a wndiiim* tA fight* w^fwwmi byJ^e Bmyteo 
jritb n^axly threes limes tbAt auRihi^ 
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Note XXIII. 

Clote h/y their JtrC'Mpi, UkejachdUt appear, ' '^ 

Who on their lumeji^ the prey attend. ' 

St 82. p. 119. 

Fire-sbipj^;^ now onlj ^ployed ^^aiost fleeU in bfurbour^ and 
seldom even then, were at this, time used during every great na- 
val engfigement. The Dutch Wars^ especially^ were distinguished 
by.tfie frequent use of these dreadful engines of destruction on 
both sides. The last instance, I believe, of their being employed 
io open sea In. the British servlce» occurred in the engagem^ant of 
Matthews and Lestock in the Mediterranean, where they did 
Iktie execiitfoo. The retton of their disua^ appears to be^ that 
nodem fleets consist of a few large vessels, which easily comtno^' 
■icate by signal, and are little apt to fall into such confusion as 
that fin&^sbips can approach them with safety, and with any- 
ehaace of effect. In the' I7th- oentiiryi fleets-consisted lof a very 
great number, of comparatirely small vessekr, sometimes a hun- 
dred and upwards, whidi, fhmi the imperfect nature of their sig^ 
■als^ were perpetually getting into disorder, and aibrding oppor- 
tunities for the fire*ships to act with all their fearfol conseijaeA* 
ces^. In^the battle of Southwold Bey, in \6l2, the ^knt £iurli 
of Sandwich, in his fine ship the Royal James, after smkingtbvee. 
fire ships, was burnt by a fourth ; and the contest of the Harry 
with three fire-ships, in this very battle, will be found in a subae* 
i)uent noje. ' O 

Note XXIV. 

He drew his mighty frigaie$ all before, 

On which (he foe his fruitless force employs : 

His weak ones deep info his rear he bore. 

Remote from gtins, as sick men from the noise,. 

St. 91. p.;2Q. 

Dryden has here inverted the order of the Duke*s retreat. His 
disabled or shattered ships were all ordered to stretch a-head, 
and-he himself in the reiff, with sixteen of his ablest vessels, -his 
own occupying the centre, sustained all the efforts of the Dutch 
pursuers. The disabled vessels were therefore the headmost 
ships, and not placed in the rear, where, in the circumstances, 
they must inevitably have been taken. 
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Note XXV. 

The foe approach' d ; and on^,fbr his held sin. 
Was sunk, as he that ioucVa the ark was slain. 

St. 94b.p. 121. 

The simile is taken, not very decently^ from 1 Chronicles, 
Chap. xiii. 

' 'Verse 7. '* Atad they carried the ark of God in a new eart, out 
of the house of Abinadab^ and Usza and Ahio drove the oirt. 

8. " And when they came to^the threshing floor of Chidin^ 
Uzsa put forth his hand to hold the ark^ for the oxen stumbled* 
' 10. " And the anger of the Lord was kindled ag^nst Uxza, 
and h^ smote him, because he put his hand to the ark ; and there 
he died before Ood." 

Note XXVI. . 

Far now braioe Rupert Jrom afar appears, 

Whose waning streamers ttle glad General Imowi, 

St 105. p. 123. 

The English, upon the Sd of June, seooded to have nothing left 
them save the glory of a desperate defence, when, about noon, a 
third fleet was descried, crowding every sail to the assistance of the 
vanquished English, or to complete the triumph of the victorious 
'Hollanders. It might have been the French squadron under the 
Duke of Beaufort, and the naval power of England was ruined 
for ever. Albemarle, however, bore boldly down towards the ad- 
vancing strangers, and, with inexpressible sensations, discovered 
Prince Rupert, with the white squadron of England, hastening to 
his relief. Betwixt the fleets of Albemarle and Rupert lay some 
dangerous shoals, noticed by Dr^den in Stanza 114. On one of 
* these, called the Galloper, Admiral Sir George Ay scue "was so un- 
fortunate as to strand his vessel, the Royal I^nce, one of the lar- 
gest in the fleet, and forced by his own seamen to strike his flag. 
He was made prisoner by the Dutch, who burned his shipi, and, 
after leading him in a sort of triumph through various parts of the 
United Provinces, at length imprisoned him in the Castle of Lou- 
verstein. Albemarle observing the cause of this disaster, and that 
the Dutch had' sent a souadron of their fleet to the edge of die 
sands, as if to provoke the Prince, acquainted him by signal and 
message, that he should by no means near up against that squa- 
dron, there being a dangerous sand between them ; and that the 
appearance of the Dutch in that place was to tempt him into the 
toil. Skinner's Life of Monk. The English fleets, however. 
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formed a junction, which completed the business of the third day's 
action. 

';^ii<ite XXVII. _. '\ /^^ 

. : 2%afat r^f arced, against the adverse fleet, 

SiUl doubling ours,hrave Rupert led the sooM. . 

^ . ^ St.lig7p.12S..' 

• On the aiprning of ihe 4th of Jilnei this Vt^g amd bloody oon- 
test was again renewed. The EagUsh were now the assailaii^ 
as in the fir^t action. Pnnce Rupert» with his fresh smadron^ed 
the tani and was followed bv Att^emarla Thefleetsfoughtlheir 
way tve twes tlicDugb and thvoo^h each other; when, after mipch 
#pd diesperate fighting on both sides* both the Eniglish admirab 
were disabled, and the combatants, after four danrs iSiaQStaQtaad 
bloody fighting, finally separated, as if by mutual consent. 

. NoteXXVIIv . ... 

Thus lucky hbur ike wise Saiaviitn takei. 
And foarns his taUer*dJleet to follow home ; 
' PnmdUhisve^g(4i^.nfiiheqUaltgtaifis; 
Wh€reUwasatrmmphnoitobe&'ertomei ' . 

St. 134% p. isa. 

The pdeit is here more modest than the court of England* who 
claimed an absolute victory. Raloh says, with some justice, that 
^' to recount the precise issue or this unparalleled engagement 
and ascertain the Joss on either sidd, seems to be alike impossible. 
Both nations claimed the honour of the victory^ and both affront- 
ed the Common Father of the Universe with their impious ao 
knowle^gmentsy when they ought to have approached Him in 
sackloth and ashes, for having wantonly sacrinced so many inno- 
Ceat, gallant^ and meritorious^ men, in a dispute iMsX common 
sense* and .common honesty, might have adjusted in half an 
hour.*' History, Yo\. I. p. 132. De Witt himself, the sworn foe of 
England^ bore the following remarkable testimony to the gallan- 
try of her seamen : *^ If the English were beat, their defeat did 
them more honour than all their former victories. No fleet but 
theirs could, after the first day's fight» have been broughdt to ea- 

fage again. English men inay be killed, English ships may be 
urned, bat English . courage is invincible." Quoted^ in the 
'^ JLives of the Admirals,*' from a MS. history by Wicquefort. ! 
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Retum'd, 1» ffUk ihejket re^^bmi, ^H^i 

No iewler thougkU qfhiAe^ k^ri€6vide f "^ 

Domestic jojj^s and cares he fuU a^aut ^ 

For realmeAreho§^eie^wkhhJn0 gffeOt ^M guide. 
V, . St 1 38. p, 129. 

. Tbiei Puke of Albmurle was net iqorei^f nsitrksbte for bmv^y 
in actio^, tban for his hatred of «U €Orni|H; pisftdlieea in payingi 
and Tict!aallinff the navy. His pregence Ade^evatcd the neoessi^ 
ry Impairs, whu^ the sterntieta of hi« discipline repressed all thwe 
hate&il pecu)ati(»is, by. which the sfrvatHt of the public SMae^ 
tiroes b^my their trust, and sap^ hey dwest bulwark. . The 
«itirist alludes to this in the following lines, which be puts intha 
ipoutbiof the Duchess of AlbenOfUrle^ hailing her husbandly re<- 
turntoport: ; ...... . 

Well, George, in s^te «f,thfar» tboosai^e dost ride, 
Lessen'd in nought, I hope, but thy backside ; 
For, 88 to jiqRrt»4»n»'tfaiB leltear ■ ^^ ' ' . 

Of thineouMedsdicir fiftodesadi gc^; , 
, , Nor. ihfklt thovL stir horn thence, by my consent, 
. i . . • ^'j^ ^^ ^^ jjQ^g ^^^ Dutch and them repent. 

' * i^atl to ihy wort there, George, as I do here ; ' , 

• '" Ctierish the vafiant up, cowards cashier : " 

8^«h«t thie men hwe pay, aS'd beef, and beer. .' 

Find out tba di«stt of «» ffur &ii&ioD8tr,»*««> 
Out of the very beer they s^ the malt. 
Powder of powder, frooi ftfw4elf*d beef the. safiu 
Put thy hand to the tub ;*-4ilatead of ox. 
They victual with French p^k tbat hsth the p<-^ 
Never such cot^uMDs by ffmaU artt to wring ; 
Ne*er such. ill huswives in ihe managing ; 
Pursers at 9ca know fewer cheats, thui they ; 
Mariners on sliore less madly ;spend tbeu f^iy* . . .1 
' See that thou hast new sails thyself, and spoil 
All their sfa-market^ and their ca{)|e cdU., , ;,, ', ' . ;. 

1/ook thal'^ibed chaplains on e&ch ship do w^it, . ^ 
Nor die sea^iocese be impyopriate ; *' . 

LMk to lAie tkik «nd wduad^ prisoners ; an 
|k ptkek***4bey even lob. tbd faBi^itil.t . 

Aecover back the prizes fioo f in vaiq. 
We fight, if all be taken that is ta'en* 

' " tnttrucitons to a Painter^ 
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Note XXX. 

As those Hrha unripe veins in ndnes explore f 
On the rich bed again the fvurm turflatff 

Tin time digest tkeyei imperfiecl ore^ 
And hum U wUl be gold another day. 

St. isg. p. 129. 

It was believed by the ancient chemists, that ffold (the noblest 
of metals) was formed in the earth by a sort of chemical process, 
and might be detected in an imperfect state ; in which case the 
miner's only resource was to close up the vein, and leave Nature 
to perfect the great work. It was this rooted and inveterate be- 
lief which caused so many to give faith to the fable of alchemr. 
For, if gold was thus gradually formed in the veins of the earth, 
the alchemist had only to discover the process which Nature pur- 
sued in her task, and he obtained the grand secret 

Note XXXI. 

The goodly London, in her goUanl trinh 
The Phoenix'daughter of the vanished old. 

St 151. p. 181. 

The former vessel, called the London, had been destroyed by 
fire. The city now built a new vessel, under the name of the 
Loyal London, and presented her as a free gift to Charles. This 
ship was a favourite theme of the poets of die day : 

Whether by chance or plot die LoAdoii died» 
She*ll rise the Loyal London purified. 
That (diild, which iloth from loyal parents spring, 
May brag, that be*s the godson of a king« 

Ko sooner Was blown out the London, when 
Lcmdon took breath, and blew her in again. 

Another bard not only compares the ship to the city from 
which she dexived her name, but proves the captain to.be the Lord 
Mayor, with this slight difference, that he carries his own sword, 
instead of having a sword-bearer to take that trouble. The pas- 
sage occurs in a '^ Poem upon hi^ Majesty's late declarations for 
toleration, and publication of war against the Hollander, by T. 
S. of Grey's Inn, Esq." 

The Loyal London follows next to these ; 
Some call her the metropolis of seas. 
About whose walb not Thames but seas now ding* 
Wondering to see a city thus on wing. 
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Venice nb move thall Nepttiiie*^ darling be, • 

That stays ashore while this pursues the sea ; . 

Here vafiant Spragge (like the Lord Mayor) appears^ 

Only this difierence— Spragge his own sword bears* 

My lord's supported is by other hands ; 

TIus rules the sea, while t*other rules the lands; 

Nor is there wanting to increase his state 

A cap of maintenance ; since hitf sober pate 

Still to his active hands commends advice* 

Tis tisppy to be valiant and wise* 

This second London had also^e ill hap to peiridi by firej be- 
ing burned by the Dutch^ in the disgraceful surprise of Chathanii 
1667- 

NoteXXXn. 

inJy bwttlt mho hehcid the law. 
And nJe of Beings in your Maief^9 mind, 

St 166. p. 134. 

In this and the preceding stanza, our author, from the improved 
arts of ship^building and navigation, is led to compliment the 
Royal Society, then newly instituted, of which he Was himself a 
member. 

NoteXXXin. 
Already were the Belgiant on our coast^f^t 168. p. 134. 

Notwithstanding the exertions made by Charles and his mini- 
sters, and celebrat^ with such minuteness by the poet, the Dutch 
fleet, which needed fewer repairs, was first at sea, and their ad- 
mirals braved the coast of England, dating letters and despatches, 
'' From the fleet in the mouth of the nver of London.^' The 
English were about a fortnight behind their enemies in prepara« 
tion, owing chiefly to the d&culty of manning their fleet 

Note XXXIV. 

Old expert AOen^ loyal all along^ 
Famed for his action on the Smyrna fieei. 

St 17S. p« 135. 

Sir Thomas Allen, Vice-admiral of the White, and, as I be« 
lieve, an old cavalier, qpened the war by an action of some con- 
sequence in the Mediterranean. With a squadron of eight or nine 
shipSfhe attacked the Dutch homeward-bound Smyrna fleet, near 
Cadiz ; consisting of forty merchant vessels, many of which were 
in these days capable of a stout reoatance, and a convoy of four 
ships of war. Allen defeated them totally, killed their common 
VOL. IX. M 
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dore> Brackel^ took or sunk four of their richest ships, and drove 
the rest into the bay of Cadiz. He commanded the van in the 
engagement of July ^5, 1666. 

Note XXXV. 

Holmes, the Achates of the Oenerats,fi^hi i 
Whojirit bewitch' a our eyes with Guinea gold. 

5t. 17S. p. 1S5. 

Sir Robert Holmes, Rear-admiral of the White^ is called the 
General's Achates, from the eager fidelity with which he support- 
ed Albemarle. The injuries which the Amcan Company sustained 
from the Dutch, and particularly their taking Cape Corfe Castle, 
had occasioned Sir Robert Holmes' being despatcned to the coast 
of Guinea in l66l, for the purpose of making reprisals. Having 
done them some damage on t)iis visit, he retomed for the same 
purpose in 1608 ; when he took Goree, and the Dutch merchant* 
men lying there, of whom he made prize, though the nations were 
not actually at war. He was repulsed from St George Del Mina, 
the chief of the Dutch forts on the coast of Africa, but was suc- 
cessful in taking Cape Corfe, the principal object of his voyage. 
He also took from the Dutch a colony in North America, called 
Nova Belgia, and bestowed on it the present name of New York. 
The Dutch preferred a heavy complaint against Holmes, for these 
warlike aggressions. But it would appear, that, if he had ex- 
ceeded, his instructions, . he had not disobliged those by whom 
they were given ; for, although he was committed to the Tower, 
he was speedily liberated, upon pleading, that he had found, on 
board a Dutch prize, instructions to seize the English fort at Co- 
romantin. 

NoteXXXVI. 

With him went Spragge, as bountiful as brave, 
Whom his high courage to command had brought. 

St. 174. p. 135. 

Sir Edward Spragge, knighted by King Charles, for his gallant 
behaviour on the 3d of June, l665, was one of the best and bravest 
o£Bcers .whom the English navy (konum nutrix) has ever pro- 
duced. He distinguished himself in the battle of four days, al- 
ready celebrated ; and in that of the 25 th of July, which Dryden 
IS proceeding to detail, he carried a fla^ under Sir Jeremiah Smith, 
Admiral of the Blue. The brunt of the battle fell upon this divi- 
sion, because, itself the weakest, it was encountered by that of Van 
iTromp^ the strongest and best manned squadron of the enemy. 
Spragge afterwards distinguished himself by defending Sheemess, 
and by chastising the Algerities. But the last scene of his life 
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fH^bWAied All hiB naval acbievemrate* In the battle of the 1 1th oi 
August^ 1672, Tromp and he engaged like personal enemies^ so 
that the conflict resembled less a chance rencontre in the confu^ 
sion of battle, than a fixed and appointed duel between these ad- 
miralst Both were forced to shitit their fl^ aboard other vessels, 
and instantly renewed with the utmost fury their ipdividual con«* 
test. In shifting his flag for the second time, a chance ca|inon- 
bal^ pierced Sir Edward Spragjge's bar^^e^ »nd that gallant ad<» 
miral was drowned, to the grief; it is said, of Tromp, his gene- 
rous enemy. He left behind him, according to the account both of 
intends and foes, the character of one of the bravest men and beaflt 
Commanders who ever fought at sea ; nor was he less lamented bv 
his friends on shore, fot those civilised manners, and that gentife 
disposition, which almost always attend enlightened valour. 

Note XXXVII. 

Hamant who did imice-Jtred Harru mve^ 
jind in his burning 9hipi undaunted f(mghi.-^t> 174 p. 15j« 

^his alludes to an exploit of Sir John Harpaan, who comihand* 
cd the Henry in the four days combat. He belonged to the Blue 
squadron, wnich broke through the Dutch fleet ; but, the Swift* 
%ure and Essex being taken, his single vessel had great part of the 
'Zealand division to contend with.-t— '* His £^ip being disabled, 
*the Dutch admiral, Evertz, called to Sir John, and offered him 
quarter, who answered, * No, sir, it is not come to that yet,' 
•and immediately discharged a broadside ; by which Evertz was 
killed, and' several of his ships damaged, wnich so discouraged 
iheir captains* that they quitted the Henry, and sent three nre* 
ships to burn her. The first grappled on her starboard quarters^ 
ana there began to arise so thick a smoke> that it was impossible 
to perceive where the irons were fixed. At last, when the ship 
began to blaze, die boatswain of the Henry threw himself on 
board of it, discovered, and removed the grappling irons^ and in 
the same instant, jumped on board his own ship. He had scarce 
done this, before another fire-ship was fixed on the larboard ; this 
did its business so effectually, that the sails were quickly on fire> 
which frightened the diaplainund fifty men over board. Upon 
this. Sir John dre^ his sword, and threatened to kil) any man wHo 
should attempt to provide for his own safety, by leaving the ship. 
Thia obliged them to endeavour to put out the fire, which in a 
short time they did ; but the cordage being buri>ed, the cros8*< 
beam fell down, and broke Sir John's leg ; at which instant, the 
third fire-ship bore down, but four pieces of cannon, laden with 
chain-shot, disabled her. So that, after all. Sir John brought his 
ship Into Harwich, where he repaired her as well as he could ; 
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•nd, notwidutaiidine his btotei leg, put to aw tuain to leek ttw 
Dutch.-* 

Note XXXVin. 

Young HolUf, en a Muse hy Mars kgoi. 
Born, CasaV'JUe, to fvriie and act great deeds : 

Inpatient to revenge his fatal ibot. 
His right hand douUy to hit left tueueds^f^U 175. p. U5. 

Sir Frescheville HoUis, mentioned in this vene, was the scm of 
f^rescheyille HoUia^ of Grimsby^ by his second wife, Mrs £liz»« 
beth Moles worth. Hia Eaither signalized himself in the Civil Wars^ 
as appears from a sign manual of Charles IL, dated Jersey, De- 
cember 4th, 1649, authorizing him to bear, or, two piles gules, 
^{uarterly, with his paternal coat, and setting fordi,---that in par- 
liament he strenuously asserted the king^s prerogative ; and, be« 
ing colonel of a regiment in time of the rebellion, behaved with 
exemplary valour against the rebels, in the several battles of Ken- 
ton; Banbury, Brantford, Newark, Atherton, Bradford, and New- 
bury ; and when the rebels had possessed themselves of the chief 
t>laces of England, he with no less fortitude engaged with these 
that were besieged by them in Colchester. 

How Sir Frescheville Holli^ mother merited the title of a 
mu8e» or by what writings he signalized himself, I am really ig« 
norant* There were few men of quality who did not at tlu»time 
aspire to something of a literary character. As the taste for con- 
ceits beffan to decav l>efore the turn for ridicule and persiflage, 
which characterized the wits of the court of Charles, Dryden was 
often lidiculed for the pedigree he has assi^ed to this literary 
champion. Buckingham alludes ta it in his " Poetical Redec- 



* This if taken ftom the Darntiye imputed to Hannan himself.— See Lwa tf 
ihe Admiralty VoL II. p. 262. Its authenticity is questioned by Ralph, on ac- 
count of the lubberly phrases, cordage &nd:'crottliam tot slings and yard. But the 
same circumstances occur in a letter from Alborough, dated June 2d, and pub- 
lished in the London Gazette for June 4th, giving an account of the crippled state 
in which .th« Henry had eome into that port, and of the part she had sustained » 
,.^e action. A doggrel poet, on the same oqcasioii, apostwiphtses 

Brave Hanzum now, his fiery ordeals past. 
Submits unto his watery trial last ; 
Whose sober valour shall increase his glory. 
And gain new plumes to enrich a future stoiy. 

Oh the Declnraiitm of ToUra^on, and PubHeatkm ^ Wmi, 
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^ons cm the Poem of Absalom and Acliitophel/' where he calb 
jDrjrden, a 

- mptKjfiior of mui. 



Gdt on a mine lay Father Pubfican : 
For *tiB not harder much if we tax jMtur^ 
That lines should give a poet such a feature^ 
Than that his yene a hero should us show. 
Produced hy such a feat» as fiimous too. 

The noble authctf of this flat parody informs us, by marginal 
notes, that the '* Father Publican" means a committee man, and 
adds on the word Hero, •* See's Sir Denzil HoUis." By which» 
by the way^ we may notice, t^at his grace's accuracy was much 
of a piece with his poetrj; for the hero's name was Frescheville. 

Sij l^rescheville Hollis was a man of high ^irit and enter, 
prize. He lost an arm in the ^ea^ searfight of the SA June, 
a circumstance alluded to in the verses. He was Rear- Admiral 
of the squadron, with which Sir Robert Holmes attacked the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet, near the Isle of Wight, in 1671-^. Finally, 
lie was killed in the desperate action off South would bay, 28th ^ 
May, 1()72. There is a remarkable passage in his will, made on 
the ,17th May, 1 665 ; by which, after stating he was going to sea^ 
as commander of a man-of-war, he directs,—'* In case my body 
should be brought to land to be buried, I desire that some stone 
may belaid over me, with this inscription :— >KnoW) reader, what- 
soever thou be, if I had lived, it was my intent not to have owed 
my memory to any other monument but what m^r sword should 
raise for me of honour and victory/*— Co//i«<' Historical CoUec^ 
tions of the Families of Cavendish, HpNis, S^c, page 7^ 

Note X^XIX. 

* Now van to van theforepwH squadrons meet. 

The midmost battles hoHetfing up behind^-Si. 166. p. 137. 

The particulars of the memorable engagement, thus introduced 
and described in the following stanzas, are thus narrat^ in the 
" Lives of the Admirals." Vol. 11. " ■" 

<' On the 25th of July, about noon, the English came up with 
the enemy, oft* the North-foreland. Sir Thomas Allen with the 
White squadron began ^ battle, by attaclUng Evertz* Prince 
Rupert and ^e duke, about pne in the afternoon, made a des- 
perate attack upon De Ruyter, ao^, a/ter fighting about three 
hoiurs, were obliged. |o go on bouid another w^ In this space, 
the White squadron bad entirely defeated their enemies ; Admiral 
Evertz, his vice-admiral de Vries, and his rear-admiral Koenders, 
Peing all killed^ the vice-admiral of Zealand taken, and another 
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strip of 50 gmv burnt. The prince and duke fought De Ruyter 
ship to ship^ disabled the Guelderland of 66 guns, which was one 
of his seconds, killed the captain of another^ and mortally wound* 
ed two more, upon which the Dutch squadron began to ny. How- 
ever, Vice- admiral Van-Nes stood bravely by De Ruyter, and re* 
ceived great damage ; yet, being at last deserted by all but seven 
ships, they yielded to necessity, and followed the rest of their fleet 
as fast as they could. De Ruyter's ship was so miserably torn, 
and his crew so dispirited and fatigued, that he could have made 
but little resistance, and nothing but the want of wind hindered 
the English from boarding him. As for admiral Van Tromp, he 
was engaged with Sir Jeremiah Smith at a distance, and so could 
not assist his friends. As his was the strongest squadron of the 
Dutch fleet, and Smith's the weakest of the English, we had not 
great advantage on that side ; yet some we had, his vice-admiral's 
ship bein^ disabled, and his rear-admiral killed ; which, however, 
did not hmdar his flghdng it out with much bravery, as long as 
there was li^ht. 

«« Admiral De Ruyter continued his retreat that night, and the 
next day Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle pursued him 
with part of the Rea squadron, as fast as the wind would permit. 
A fire-ship bore down upon the Dutch admiral, and missed very 
little of setting him on nre. They then cannonaded again, when 
De Ruyter found himself so hard pressed, and his fleet in such 
imminent danger, that, in a fit of despair, he cried out, * My God, 
what a wretch am I ! amongst so many thousand bullets, is not 
there one to put me out of my pain ?' By degrees, however, he 
drew near their own shallow coast, where the English could not 
follow him. Upon this occasion, Prince Rupert insulted the 
Dutch admiral, by sending a little shallop, called the Fanfan, 
with two small cuns on board, which, being rowed near de Ruy« 
ter's vessel, fired upon him for two hours together ; but at last a 
ball from the Dutch admiral so damaged his contemptible enemy/ 
that the crew were forced to rpw, and that briskly, to save their 
lives. The enemy being driven over the flats into the wylings, 
the English went to lie at Schonevelt, the usual rendezvous of 
the Dutch fleets." 

Note XL. 

0,fammskader of the Belgian fleet. 

Thy m&nument inscribed such praise shall tvear. 

As Varro, iimely tying, onee did meet, 
Because he did not of his Rome despair^^St, 194. p. 159. 

Michael Adrien de Ruyter, a gallant and succeissful admiral, 
was born in I607, chosen lieutenant admiral of the States in 
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1666, and died in l67fi» being fDorteUy TOOIided in an «n8»»g^ 
ment with the Frendi in Sicily. Drjden compares him to Teren^ 
tiu8 Varro, who commanded ue Romana at the battle of Cannae, 
and to whom, after that dreadful defeat, the senate voted their 
tiMoikat^'Quia de RepubUca nan desperas^eU** 

Note XLI. 

Then let them know, the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron saint of injured Spain, 

St 197. p. 139. 

The battle was fought on the l^th oi July, which is the day 
jof St James^ the tutekir saint of Spain. From this circumstancet 
die poet take9 an opportunity, in the following stansas, to incul-i 
cate a political doctnne, which the war with Holland and Franoe 
bad rendered fashionable. It contains an impeachment of the 
policy of Queen Elizabeth, who, by supporting the Netherlands 
i^ainat Philip of Spain, laid, as our autnor contends, the founda« 
tion for rebellion, and the establishment of a r^ublic in England* 
The power of the Spanish monarchy, the poet avers, was 2ower 
in its growthy and a less reasonable object of jealousy to the 
English, than the mofe active and en^getic governments of 
France and Holland. 

Note XLU, 

fiut what^er Endish to the bless' d shall gQ, 
And the fourth Henry orjirst Orange meet. 

Find him disowning of a Bourhonfoe^ 
Atid him detesting a BatavianfieeL 

St. 20^ p. liO. 

The poet here follows up the doctrine he has laid down, by a 
ya:y bold averment, that Henry IV. of France, and the first 
Prince of Orange, instructed in sound policy by their translation 
So the blessed, would, the one disown the war against Heniy III., 
into which he was compelled to enter to vindicate his right of 
succession to the crown against the immediate possessor, atid the 
other detest the Dutch naval power, although th^ only means' 
which could secure his country's independenoe. 

Note XLIII. 

Nor was this all: in ports and roads remote, 
DestructiveSrei among whole fleets we send ; 

Triumphant flames upon the waters floaif 
^nd out-bound shtps e^ home their wM/age end. 

St. 204. p. 140, 

)[mmediately after the battle of the S5th; the victorjk>us fleet of 
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BuLmd sailed Ibr tlie Dutch coasts to attack tbe islands of Vlie 
and Schellin|^ ; for whidi purpose, a squadron, well manned, and 
with a sufficient number of fir^ships, was detached under the 
oommaBd of Sir Robert Holmes. *' On the 8th of July, about 
seven in the mominff^ this squadron weighed, divided fhmi the 
rest of the fleet, and came to anchor almit a league Aom Uie 
Buoys, where they met the prince's pleasure-boat, c^ed the Fan- 
fan, who had discovered in the hiprbour a considerable number 
of ships near the Vlie, which proved to be 170 merchant-ships, 
the least pf which was not less than 200 tons burden, with two 
men of war, whidi had lately conveyed near a hundred of the 
afinresaid ships from the northward, homeward-bound, some from 
the Straits, some from Guinea, some from Russia, some from the 
East countries; the rest were outward-bound ships, all of whidi 
likewise were very richly laden. 

" Sir Robert Holmes, considering that, if he should proceed, 
as his design was first, to attempt a descent upon the limdj that 
numerous fleet might possibly pour in such numbers of men, as 
might, render the success hasardous, resolved to besin with the 
ships ; and, accordingly, having ordered the Adviceaiui the Hamp- 
shire to lie within the Buoys, he weighed with the rest of his 
fleet ; and, the wind being contrary, he turned, with much ado, 
into Schelliug road, where the Tyger came to anchor, and imme- 
diately Sir Robert went on board the Fanfan, and hoisted his Ea^, 
upon which the officers cume on board him, and there it was or- 
dered that the Pembroke, whidi drew the least water, with the 
fire-ships, should fall in amongst the enemy's ^eet, with what 
speed they could. Captain Brown, with his fire-ships^ chose very 
bravely to lay the biggest man of war aboard, and burned him 
downright* Another fire-ship, running up at the same time to 
the other man of war, he, backing his sails, escaped the present 
execution of the fire-ship, but so as to run himself by it on ground, 
where h^ was presently taken by some of the long boats, and fired. 
Th« other three fire-ships clapped the three great merchant-men 
on board, which carried flags in their main-tops, and burned 
them* This put tbeir fleet into ^eat confusion, which Sir Ro- 
bert Hplmes perceiving, made a signal for all the officers to come 
qn board again, and presently gave orders that Sir William Jen- 
nings, with all the boats that could be spared, should take the 
advantage, and fall in, sink, bum, and destroy all they could, but 
with a strict command that they should not plunder. The exe- 
cution was so well followed, each captain destroying hi^ share, 
some twelve, some fifteen merchanftmen, that, of the whole fleet, 
there escaped not above eight or nine i^hips, one of which was a 
Guinea man of war, of 24 guns, and three small privateers. These 
■^hip, being driven up into a narrower corner of the stream, s^rv^d 
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to protect four or ftre merchAnt-men that were a-head of them, 
where it was not possible for our boats to come at them* though 
even these few were much damased. 

" The next day^ being the 1 o£ of August^ it was found more 
ezfiedient to land upon the coast of Schelling^ than upon Vlie, 
which was performed by Sir Robert Hermes, with eleven com- 
panies, in his long-boats, and he landed with little or no opposi- - 
tion. When he came on shore he left one company to secure hi^ 
boats, and with the other ten marched three miles up into the 
country, to the capital town,^ called Brandaris, in which there 
were upwards of a thousand fine houses ; where, keeping five 
companies upon the skirt of the town, to prevent any surprise of 
the enemy, he sent the other five to set fire to the place : But^ 
finding them somewhat slow to execute that order, and fearing 
they might be tempted to forget themselves in the pillage, he was 
himself forced to set fire to some houses to the wjndwitfdy the 
Moner to dispatdb the work, and hasten his men away, which 
burned with sudi videnee, that in half an hour's time most part 
of the town was in a light §«me. This place was reported; by 
thoee who were found in it, to have been very rich, and so it ap- 
peared by some of the scMiers' pockets ; but very few people were 
to be seen there, having had time to escape from the danger, exw 
cept some old men and women, who were used by the English, 
afber they fell into their hands, with idl possible gentleness and 
bnmanily* 

«' This blow greatly affected the Duteh^ who, according to their' 
own accounts, suffered the loss of near six millions of guilders; 
and, if we take the ships into this computation, they confess they 
were losers to the amount of eleven millions, or one million, one 
hundred thousand pounds stetlin^J'^^Liveiofthe Admirals, VciL 
II. p. 260, from the account of Sir Robert Holmes, 

Note XLIV. 

Yet Londont empress of the northern dime, 
By. a high fate thou greatly diit^ ejqnre j . 

Great as tha worlds, mhichf at the death of time, 
Must fall, and risp a nobler frame byfre* 

^ St21«,p. 142. 

. *< Esse quoque infatit reminitcUur^ adfore temput^ 
Quo n^art^'qtto teBm^ correpiaque regia dotU . . 
Ardeat ; et mundi moles operosa laboret,*^ ^ 

Ovid. Met^m. Lib. I. 

The dreadful Fire of London befel almost er^ the inhabitants 
had done with rejoicing over the flames which consumed the fleet 
at Vlie, and the town of Brandaris. This horribly ponflagratioj^ 



took it» ris« in the bouae of one Farryoerj an obfcure iMikcr in 
puddmgi'laDe, near New Fisb Street It broke out ant}$e nif^ 
preceding the 2d SeptembeXj 16661, with, astonbhing fury; and 
liie houses in the lAne> and its nei|;hbourhoodt being entirely con-, 
structed di timber^ warped and dried b^ a long drough|« itft pro* 
gres9 W4S soon so rapid, that the inhabitants were ceoitent to <Mh 
ci^ from it with tlrair lives, without attempting to save th^ 
looveables, £»r less to interoept the pcogrees 4X thecanfiagxaiion* 
In the morpingj the attem{)ts to stop a fire> now beeame ao g^ 
nerala and which raged amidst such combustible buildi^ga^ pro* 
ved totally ineffectual^ The narrowness of the streets, and the 
nature of the houses was such, that, where one house was on fire, 
the devastation ^oon became genei^ ; and a atrong east wind (a 
Belgian wind, as Dryden calls it), prevailing through die whole 
^y, the flames, by various means of approach, occupied and «ir« 
rouncled the greater part oi the city, properly so called. The iiia^ 
gazines of naval stores, pitch, tar, hemp, dried wood, and other 
materials for shipping, which oooilpiea the yards by the side of 
the river, soon caught the flames, to which they affcwded a most 
horrible supply of strength and nourishment* All h^ seemed 
now to be in vain ; fcnr it is one thin^ to quench fire, which has 
only occupied a few houses, and ieigainst which all the skill ana 
exertion of those best qualified to check its progress can be at 
on^ directed, and imotber to extinguish a conflagration whidi 
occupies many streets, and which, if quelled in one spot where 
i^kilfuUy opposed, is triumphant in many others, where its ra« 
vages are only the object of wonder and lamentation to the heart* 
less4md igiiorant citiaens. At length universal destruction and 
disniay prevented the adoption of uniform or effectual measurea 
figainst the destt^uotion whioh seemed to impend in every quar^ 
ter. The progress and extinfstion of this horrible fire wiU M 
learned from the text, and the following notes. 

Note XLV. 

2%e ghosts of traihrsjrom ike bridge descend. 

With botdj^ttotic speatres to rejoice; 
About the fire into a dance they bend, 
And sing their Sabbath notes with feeble wnce. 

St. 2^3. p. 144. 

This most beautiful stanza requires but little illustration. Lon^ 
don Bridge, as early as Shakespeare's time, was a place allotted 
for affixing the heads of persons executed for treason. Tims 
Ciit0sby to Hastings, 

The princes both make high aocaunt of you— . 
r-^l^ot they BCOOQBt his h^ upon the hfidge. 
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The skulls of the regicides, of the fifth-monarchy insurgents, 
of Philips, Gibb, Tongue, and other fanatics executed for a coti-» 
spiiacy m 1662, were placed on the Bridge, Towerhill, Temple. 
bar, and other conspicuous places of elevation ; that of the fa-> 
moos Hugh Peters, m particular^ was stationed upon the bridge. 
The SMatk nOa, imputed to this assembly of fanatic spectres, ar« 
the infernal hymns chaunted at the witches' Sabbath | a meetio|^ 
poneeming which antiquity told and believed many'strange thinga. 

Note XLVL 

Old father Thames raised up his reverend headf 
Autfeafd ihefaie qfSimois would return. 

St 232. p. 145. 

Dryden, in the hurry of composition, has here made a slight 
tnaccuTAcy, It was not Simois, but Xanthus, otherwise caUe4 
8camaBder, who having undertaken to <)rown Achilles, ifaa 
Idearly dried up by the devouring fires of Vulcan, He called, in- 
deed, upon bis brother river to assist him in his undertaking, bttjt 
Simois appears to have maintained a prudent neutrality. See the 
Jliad, Book XXL 

Note XLVII. 

J^QfV day appears, and with the day the king* 

St 238. p. 146. 

The kinff, by his conduct during this emergency, gained more 
upon the hearts of his subjects, than by any action of his life* 
Completdiy awakeaed,.by so dreadful an emergence, from his uf ual 
lethiur^ of pleasure. and indolence, he came into the now hal& 
burned city, with his brother and the nobility, and gave an ad<i 
mirable specimen of what bis character wfs ci^bk» when in.fi 
state of full exertion. Not contented witl^ passive expressions of 
sorrow and sympathy, he issued the most prudent orders, and 
animated their execution by h|s presence. His anxiety was di« 
Tided betwixt the task of stopping the conflagration* and the no 
less necessary and piteous duty of relieving those thousands, whc^ 
having lost their all by the fire^ had neither a morsel of food, nor 
a place of shelter. For the one purpose, he spared neither coow 
mands^ threats^ example, nor liberal rewards, *vhich he lavished 
ifith his own ^nd ; for the other, he opened his naval and mili« 
tary magazineBi, and distributed among th^ miserable and starving 
^ufferers^ the provisions designed for his f^eet aiid igrmy. In fine, 
such were his exertions, and so grateful were his peopler that 
they deemed his presence had an almost supernatural power, and 
clamorously entreated not to be deprive^ of it, when^ after tb^ 
fire was quenched; he was about to leave London, 
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NotcXLVIIL 

The powder bhmt up all before thejire* 

St. 245. p. 147* 

^* So many houses were now burning together, that water could 
not be had in sufficient quantities where it was wanted* The only 
remedy left was, to blo# up hoases at convenient distances from 
diose which weris on ^re, and to make, by that means, void spaces, 
at which the fury pf the conflagration Qhould spend itself for want 
of fuel. But tms means also proved ineffectual ; for the fire, in 
some placejii made its urav by means of the combustible part of 
the rubbish of the ruined houses, not well cleared, and in others, 
by flakes of burning matter of different kinds, which were carried 
through the air, by the impetuous wind, to great distances. And 
the city being at that time almost all built of very old timber| 
which had besides been parched and scorched by the sun the 
whole precediiTj^ summer, 'one of the hottest and dryest that had 
been ever known, it c^me to pass that, wherever such fiery mat- 
ter chanced to light, it seldom wanted fit fuel to work and feec| 
fipon."— 5fl*^« Chronicle, p. 642. Edit. 1730. 

?^9te XLIX. 

The ilavf were all in this lost labour spent ; , 
AnOf when the weary king gave place to night. 

His beaftts he to his royal brother lentf 
And so shone still in his reflective Ught, 

St. 253. p. 149. 

The Duke of York was as active and vi^ant as his brother 
qpon this melancholy occasion. His exertions and seasonable di-; 
rections, prevented the firje from breaking put afresh from the 
Inner Temple, affer it liiid' been got under in other places of the 
town. Yet the idlei calumny^ which 3tigir^ati2red ^he Roman 
Cfttholics as the ^udiors of the confli^ation^ was often ex- 
tended to James himself. In that tissue of falsehood and misre-* 
presentation, which Titus Gates entitled, " A Kctureof the Lat^ 
King James,*' he chiu*ges him ** with beholding the Barnes with 
joy, and the ruins with much rejoicing," p. 30, and says he would 
nave impeached him, as an accessary to the raising of that fire, had 
he not promised tp Prince Rupert to bring forif ard no accusation 
that could hurt the king ; ** for Icpuld not charge you,'* says he, 
** but must charge hiiia too.'* In which case, l)y the way, this 
able witness would have made the king accessary to his own murr 
der, which, according to Oates' own evidence, was. to have been 
perpetrated during the fire, had not the hearts of the Jesuits failed 
them, on seeing the zeal with which he laboured to extiii|^ish it^ 
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NotcL, 

The mast, infieldt, like herded beasts Be down^ 
To dews obnoxious on the grassy Jhor. 

St. 258. p. 149. 

In this^ and foregoing verses, the miseries of those, whose houses 
were consumed, are strikmgly painted. Many fledfor refuge.to the. 
houses of friends, and lodged there the remnants of their property, 
which they had been ab& to save. These were oflen forced to 
abandon their places of asylum, by a fresh invasion of the de«< 
Vouring element, and to yield up to its rage all which ther had 
before rescued. At l«igth, dutmstinfi^ safety in the city itself, the 
villages in its vicinity soon became filkd with fugitives, till, in the 
ends no place of refuge was left but the open fields, where thoii- 
sands remained for several nights, without shelter, watching the 
progress of the flames, which were consuming the metropolis. 

^iM LI. 

O, let it be enough what thou hast done. 

When spotted deaths ran artifd through every stteei, 

With poison d darts, which not the good could shun. 
The speedy could outfly^ or vtdiant meet. 

St 267. p. 151. 

. In l665» the plague broke out in London with the meet dread- 
ful fury. In one year, upwards of 90,000 inhabitants were cut 
off by this frightful visitation. The citizens were driven into the 
country, and so desolate was the metropolis, through death and 
desertion, that the grass is said actually to have grown in Cheap* 
side. 

NoteLIL 

Thy threatmngs. Lord, as thine^ thou tnayst revoke; 

But, ifimmutaUe dndj^'d they stand, 
Continue still thyself to give the stroke. 

And let notjbreignfoes oppress thy /anJl— St 270. p. 1^1. 

The poet puts into the prayer of Charles the solenm and stri-> 
king choice of David^ when, as a penalty &i his presumption in 
numbering the children of Israel^ he was compelled to make an 
election b^ween three yearsfamine, three years subjugation tahis 
memies, or three days pestilence. ** And David said unto God» I 
am in a great strait : let me Sail now ioto the hand of the Lord, 
for v«y great are his mercies ; but let me not &11 into the hand' 
of man*" Dryden had already^ in Stanza 265, paraphrased the 
patriotic prayer of David: ". hst thy band, I pray thee, O Lord 
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ray God, he on me, and on my Other's house^ but not dn thy 
people, that they should be. plagued." Chron. Book I. ch* xxi« 

Note LIIL 

Nor could tKyfahrk, PauFs^ defend thee long. 
Though thou wert sacred to thy Makef^t praise j 

Though made immortal by a pod^s song. 
And poets' songs the Theban walls could raise. 

St 275. p. 152. 

Waller had addressed a poem to Charles L upon his majes^s 
repiminj^ St Paul's* Denham^ in the commencement of m Cow- 
'per^s Hill/' alludes both to the labours of the monarchy and of 
the poet : 

PauTs, the Ute theme of such a miue, whose Bight 
Has braTely reachM and soarM above thy height. 
Now shalt thou stand, though sword, or time, or fire^ 
Or zeal, more fierce thiui thfl]r« thy fall conspire i 
Secure whilst thee the best of poets sings, 
Presenred from ruin by die bttt of kings. 

The fiife of London, however, neither respected the labours of 
Charles, the song of Waller, nor the prophecy of Sir John Den-« 
ham* During the conflagration, as St Paul's was in an insulated 
situation, and constrpcted of strong stone-work, it was long 
-thought to be in no danger from the fire, and many of the suf-* 
ferers employed it as a place of deposit for the wreck of their 
goods ana fortunes. But the whole adjoining buildings inl the 
church-yard being in a light flame, it became impossible, «ven 
for the massy fabric of the cathedral, to resist the eombuttton. 
The wood arches and supports being consumed, the stone-wofk 
gave way with a most horrible crash, and buried the whole edi* 
flee in a pile, of smoking ruins. 

NoteLIV. 

He saw the town's one half in rubbish lie, 
And ea^Jlames drive on to etorm the rest. 

St 280. p. 153. 

The insci^ytion on the monument states, that the fire consii« 
med eighty-nine churches, the city-gates, Guildhall, many pub- 
h'c structures, hospitals, schools, libraries, a vast numb^ of 
stately edifices, thirteen thousand two hundred dwelling-houses, 
four hundred streets. Three hundred and seventy-three acres 
within the city walls, and sixty-three acres and three roods with- 
out the walls, remiuned heaped with the smoking ruins of the 
houses. If faieh had once occupied them. 
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Note LV. 
The vanquish* djlres withdrew Jront every place.'^i, 282. p« 153. 

About ten o'clock of the evenine of Tuesday the 5th of Sep- 
temberj after the fire had raged for three dayis^ the high east wind, 
which had been the means of forcing on its ravages^ began to 
abate, and, in proportion, the efforts used to stop the progress of 
the flames became effectual. In some places, houses being op« 
portunely blown up prevented the further spreading of the fire'; 
in others, the flames, spent for lack of fuel, seemea to go out of 
themselves. On the morning of the 6th, the conflagration was 
totally extinguished* 

The prejudices of the times assigned different causes for this 
tragical event, according to the political principles of the dis- 
cordant parties. Most agreed, that the fire was raised by design ; 
for, although the multitude are content to allow, that a private 
person may die suddenly of a natural disorder, or that a cottage 
may be consumed by accidental fire ; yet the death of a king, or 
the conflagration of a metropolis, must, according td their habits 
of thinking, arise from some dark and dismal plot, planned, 
doubtless, by those, whose rel^ious ot political sentiments are 
most remote from their own* The royalists accused the fanatics ; 
the puritans the papists, of being the raisers of this dreadful 
fire. Some suspected even the king and Duke of York ; though 
it is somewhat difficult to see any advantage they could derive 
from burning a city, which had been just kming them both with 
treasures. The Monument, whose.inscription adopts one of these 
rash opinions, is a more stately, but not a more respectable, re- 
cord of prejudice, than the stone figure in Smithfield, whose ta- 
blei declares, the fire must have been apedally and exclusively 
a judgment for the crime of Gluttony, since it bdgan in Pud* 
ding-Lane, and ended in Fye^Camer ! 

An event so signally calamitous called forth, as may be readily 
supposed, the condolence and consolations, such as they were, of 
the poets of the day. One author, who designs himself J. A. 
Fellow of King!s College, Cambridge, poured forth verses '^Upon 
the late lamentable Fire in Lond<»n, in an humble imitation of the 
most incomparable Mr Cowley his Pindaric strain." This usurp- 
er of the Theban lyre informs us, that 

About those hours which silence keep. 

To tempt the froward world to ease ; 
Just at the time when, clothed with.suhtle air, 

Gttiltr spirits use to appear ; 
When the haid studefats to their tiUovs >enep { 

^AU hut the aged men that wake. 

Who ia the morn their plumbers take,) 
When fires themselTes are put to sleep, 
(Onljr the thrifty ]i|^tt that buni, and meUmdioly persons please ;) 
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Juit thai ft meoige cune* 

Brought by a milraiaring wind ; 
(Not to every obvioiu flftme. 

Thousand of those it left behind.) 
And choM a treacherous heap of ^ariu. 

Which buried in their ashei lay ; 
Which, when discorerM by some tecret markf , 

The air fiuinM the pale dust away t 
What leif than Heaven could o*er thif mewage aand t 
The embers glowing, waked» and did attend. 

In an unusual tone 

The embassy ddiver'd was ; 
The teemiug air itself did groan. 

Nor for its burden could it farther pass. 
Their dialects, but to themselves unknown, 

Oi^ by sad effects we see, 
They did agree. 

To eXeciite the great decree ; 
And all with the same secrecy conspire, • 

That as heaven whisper'd to the air, the air should to the fire* 
The drowsy coals no sooner understand 
The purport of their lar^e command. 
And that the officious wmd did there attend 

Its needful aid to lend. 
But suddenly they seek out 
The work thev were to go about i 
And spaiki, lliat had before inactive lain. 
Bach smaiate had its portion ta*en ; 
Though scatterM for a while, designed to meet again. 

Thus far contrived the wary fire. 
Thinking how many 'twoidd undo ; 
Fearing their just complaint. 
And the peipetual restraint ; 
It winkM, as one would think 'twould Ikin 

Hove slept again ; 
Had not the cruel w&d rose higher. 
Which' forced the drooping ooala revive, , 

To save themselves alive. 
Thus without fresh supply of food. 
Not able to subsist. 
Much less redst 
A breath by which they were so ruddy kist. 
They seized a neighbouring stack of wood. 
Which straight into one horrid flame did turn, 
Not as it stood designM to bum. 
Thus, while each odier th^ oppose. 
Poor mortals trace the mi^ty foes. 
By the vast desolations each makes where'er he goes. 

Besides this choice imitation of C9wley, we have *' Londini quodr 
rdiquum, or London's Renuiins/' in Latin and English ; " Acho in 
Londini Ineendiarios, the Conjflagration of London, poedcsdly de^ 
lineated ;" Lmdinenses Lacrymct, or London's tears mingled with 
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her ashes ;" and^ doubtless^ many other poems on the same me- 
morable event. 

NoteLVlII. 

Nat wkh more consUmey the Jewi, of old, 

Btf Cyrus Jrom rewarded exile sent, 
Thew royal city did in dust beholdf 

Or tmh more vigour to rebuild it went. 

5t. 290. p. 155. 

When Cyrus conquered Babylon^ he restored the Jewish tribes 
Co their native land, i^er seventy years captivity. The mixed 
feehngSywith which they began to rebuild their ruined temple and 
city, are emphatically described in the Book of Ezra, chap, iii* 

''11. And they sung together by course, praising and giving 
ifaanks unto the Lord, because he is good, for his mercy endureth 
lor ever towards Israel. And all the people shouted with a great 
about when they praised the Lord, because the foundation of the 
house of the Lord was laid. 

. ''12. But many of the priests and Levites, and chief of the fa- 
thers, who were ancient men, that had seen the first house, when 
the foundation of this house was laid before their eyes, wept with 
a loud voice, and many shouted loud for joy. 

"IS. So that the people could i^ot discover the noise of the 
about of joy from the noise of the weeping of the people ; for the 
people.shouted with a loud shout, and the noise was heard afar 
off/' 

Note LIX. 

Now frequent trines the happier lights among. 
And htgh^raised Jove,Jrom his dark prison freed. 

Those weights took off that on his planet hung. 
Will gloriously the new-laid works succeed, 

St. 292. p. 155. 

According to the jargon of astrology, a trine, or triangular 
conjunction of planets, was supposed to be eminently benign to 
mankind. To this Dryden adds the circumstance of the planet 
Jove being in his ascension, as a favourable aspect. Our poet was 
not above being seriously influenced by these fooleries ; and I 
dare say will be found, on reference to any almanack of 1666, to 
have given a very accurate account of the relative state of the 
heavenly bodies m that year. 

VOL. IX. N 
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Note LX. 

More great; than human now, arid more august. 
Now deified she from herjires does rise ; 

Her widening streets on newjoandatkms truttf 
And opensng into hfger parts sheJUes'. 

St. 2964 p. 156. 

It is here truly stated, that the calamity of the great fire 

ultimately attended with excellent consequences to the city. By 
a proclamation from the king» of an arbitrary and dictatorial na- 
ture, but which the emergency seems to have justified^ the cidl^en^ 
were prohibited from rebuilding their houses, excej^t with solid 
materials, and upon such plans as should be set forth by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose. In this manner, thb et&dle^ dis- 
putes about property, whose boundaries were now undistinguish- 
able, were at once silenced, and provision wad made for the im- 
proremeiits in widoiing the streets, and prohibiting the use of lath 
and timber, of which materials the houses were formeily compo- 
sed. '^ Had the king," says Hume, '' been enabled to cahy his 
power still farther, and made the houses be rebuilt with perfect 
regularity, and entirely upon one plan, he had contributed ihuch 
to the convenience, as well as embellishment, of the city. Great 
advantages, however, have resulted from the alterationiB, though 
not carried to the full length. London became much more healnh- 
ful after the fire. The plague, which used to break out With great 
furv twice or thrice every century, and indeed which was always 
lurking in some corner or other of the city, has scarcely ever ap- 
peared since that calamity." — Vol. vii. p. 416. 
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-"•"^Si proprius gtet 
Te capiet magis- 



ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL. 



The following poem has been uniformly and universally ad- 
mired, not only as one of Dryden's most excellent performancesj 
but as indisputably the best and most nervous political satire that 
ever was written. It is said to have been undertaken at the com- 
mand of Charles ; and if so^ no king was ever better obeyed. The 
general state of parties in England during the last years of the 
reign of Charles II. lias been often noticed^ particularly in. the 
notes on '^ The Duke of Guise,*' voL VL Shaftesbury, dismissed 
from the administration, had bent his whole genius for intrigue, 
to effect th^ exclusion of the Duke of York from the crovm of 
England, even at the risk of a civil war. Monmouth had tlirpwn 
himself into the arms of the same vsxtj, flattered by the prospect 
of occupying that place from which his uncle was to be exclu- 
ded. Every thing seemed to flatter his ambition. The preten- 
sions of the Duke's daughters must necessarily have been com- 
promised by the exclusion of their &ther. At any rate, they 
were not likely to be supported by a powerful party, while 
Monmouth, by his own personal inmience, and that of Shaftes- 
bury, was at the head of all, whom zeal for religion, disappoint- 
ed ambition, restlessness of temper, love of liberty, or desire of 
licentiousness, had united in opposition to the measures of the 
court Every engine which judgment or wit could dictate, was 
employed by either party to place their cause in the mjost favour- 
able light, and prejudice that of their adversaries. Among these, 
the poem which follows was the most powerful, and the most 
successful. The time of its appearance was chosen ^ith as much 
art, as the poem displays genius* Shaftesbury had been com- 
mitted to the^Tower on a charge of high treason on the 2d July, 
and the poem was published a few days before a bill of indict- 
ment was presented against him. The sensation excited by such 
a poem, at such a time,' was intense and universal. 

It has been hitherto generally supposed^ that the idea of ap- 
plpng to Charles and Monmouth the apt.characters and story of 
Absalom and Achitophel, and indeed the general plan of draw- 
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ing a poetical parallel from scriptural history to modem times^ 
was exclusively our author's. This appears to be a mistake. So 
far back as l67% some favourer of Lord Stafford and of the Ca- 
tholic cause ventural to paraphrase the story of Naboth's vine- 
yard, and to apply it to the condemnation of that unfortunate 
nobleman for the Catholic plot In that piece, the scripture 
names Imd characters are given to the objects of the poet's sa- 
tire, precisely on the plan adopted by Dryden in '' Absalom and 
Achitophel/' * as the reader will perceive from the^extracts in the 



• ** Kaboth*t Vineyard, or the Innocent Traitor, copied from the original 
Holy Scriptures, in Heroic Verse, printed for C. R. 1679.** 

^' Since holy scripture itself is not exempt from being tortured and abused by 
the stndninffs and perversions of eril men, no great wonder were it if this smaU 
poem, which is but an illustration of a single,. yet remarkable, passage thereof, 
be also subject to the like distortions and nii8ap|>lications of the o?erpr]ring ao4 
nndowitted of onb side, and of the malicious on the other. But all ingenious 
and ingeottoos men (to whose divertisemeot only this poem cffett itsdf ) will be 

Siarantees for the author, that neither akiy honoumble and just judge caa be 
9u^t concerned in the character of Arod, nor any honest and ▼eracioiu wit- 
ness in that of Malchus. And as, by the singular care and n^al miodness of his 
Majesty, whom God long preserve, our benches in this nkffon are ramished with 
pentiM of such eminent 'integrity and ability, that no character of a corrupt judfl» 
caa^ with the least sjiadew of resemblance, belong to them ; so it is to b* wishcd» 
that alsot in all our courts, of judicature, a proportionable honestT and Teractky 
were to -be found in all witnesses, that so justice and peace might cwse in a happy 
kiss.'* 

In this piece, Scroggs is describe^ under the character of ^rod, an aabitioas 
judge and statesman' : 

The chief was Arod, whose corrupted youth 
Had mad^ his ^oul an enem^ to truth 4 ' 
But nature furnished him with parts and wit 
For bold attempts, and deep intriguing fit. 
Small was h» learning, afad his eloquence 
Bid please the rabble,- nauseate men of sense ; 
Bold was hik (^irit« nimble and krad bis tongue. 
Which more than law or reason takes the throng. 
Him, part by money, partly by her grace. 
The covetous queen raised to a judge*s place ; 
And as he bought his place, he justice soUU 
Weighing hia causes, not by law, but gold. 
Me made the justico'seat a common mari ; 
Well skilled was he in the mjrsterious art 
Of finding varnish far an unsound cause. 
And for die sound, imaginary flaws. 

Malchus— .Oatss. 

Malclius, a puny Levite, vox4 of sense 
And grace, but stuflTd with traise and impudenet, 
Was bis prime tool ; so'renomoas a briit^^ 
That every place he lived In Spued him out. 
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/ . . 

note. NdCxnily had the scheme of a Bimilar poem been concei- 
ved^ but Uie very passase of Scripturej adoftted by D^yden as the 
foundation of his parabk^had been alxpdy applied to Charles and 
his undutiful son. There appeared^ in l680^ a small tract* call* 
ed '^ Abstdom's Conspiracy, or the Tragedy of Treason/' which, 
as it sieems to have furnished the general argument of Dryden's 
poem, and has been unnoticed by any fonaer commentator, I 
have subjoined to these introductory remarks. (See p. ^05.) 

In a '^Letter also to his Grace the Duke of Monmouth, tiiis 
15 July 1680, by a true lover of his person and the peace of the 
kingdom," the same adaptation is thus warmly urged* 

** These are the men (speaking of Monmouth's advisers) that 
^ould, with Joab, send for the wise woman to persuade King 
David to admit of a return for Absalom his son ; and when ihey 
had effected it, leave him to himself, till anger and passion had 
set fire to the fidd of Joab. These are the men, that would have 
advised Absalom to make chariots, and to take fifhr men to run 
before him, and appoint hb time and station beside the way of 
the gate, to inquire of the tribes of Israel, that came up to the 
king for justice, what their controversies and matters were. 
These axe the men, that would have advised young Absalom, 
that since David had appointed no one to hear their grievances 
(which was a political lie*) and relieve their oppressions, to wish, 
** Oh that I were made judge in the land, that every man that 
hath any suit or cause might come to me^ and I would do him 
Justice !" In short, these unprincipled men were they that set on 
Absalom to steal away the hearts of the people from the king ; 
these are they, that advised him to go to Hebron to pay his vow ; 



Lies in his mouth, and malice in his heart* 

By nature ^w, and were improved hy art ; 

Mischief his pleasure was, and all his joy. 

To see his thriving calumny destroy 

Those* whom his double heart, and forked tongue. 

Surer than vipers' teeth, to death had stung. 

Naboth— STATFoan. 

Naboth, among the tribes, the foremost place, 
Did, with his riches, birth, and virtue grace ; 
A man, whose wealth was the poor*s common stock ; 
The hungry found their market in his flock. 
His justice made all law contendons cease ; 
He was his neighbour's safeguard, and their peace. 
The rich by him were in due bounds contain'd ; 
The poor, if strong, empbyed ; if weak, maintained. 
Well had he serv^ his countiy and his king, 
And the best troops in all their wars did bring ; 
Nor with less bravery did he lead them on. 
Warding his country's danger with his own. 
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and iheie are the men, that led him into inctiial zebellioii againat 
his father^ and to be destroyed by some of the very hands that 
had assisted him in those pernicious oounsel&"-»j$omer/ TracU^ 
p. 111. 

The parallel, from its aptness to the drcom^tanoes, appearr 
to have become popular ; for Shaftesbury was distinguished by 
the nick«name of Achitophel * before the appearance of the fol- 
lowing poem. 

On the merits of Dryden's satire, all critics have been long 
agreed. *^ If it' be considered," says Dr Johnson, ** as a poem 
political and controversial, it will be found to comprise all the 
excellencies of which the sulnect is susceptible ; acrimony of cen- 
sure, elegance of praise, artful delineation of character, variety 
and vigour of sentiment, happy ttims of language, and pleasing 
harmony of numbers ; and all these raised to 6U(£ a height as can 
scarcely be found in any other English composition." The more 
deeply we examine the plan of the piece, the more reason we will 
fincx to applaud the exquisite skill of the author. In the charac- 
ter of Absalom, particularly, he had a delicate task to perform. 
He was to draw the misguided and offending son, but not the har- 
dened reprobate ; for Charles, notwithstanding his just indigna- 
tion, was to the end of his reign partial to this unfortunate prince, 
and anxious to detach him fVom his desperate coimsellors. Dry- 
den has, accordingly, liberally transferred all the fouler part of 
the aiicusation to the dioulders of Achitophel, while he is tender of 
the fame of Absalom. We may suppose, that, in doing so, the poet 
indulged his own feelings : the Duchess of Buccleuch had been^his 
most early patroness, and he had received personal favours from 
MonmouUi himself, -f These recollections must have had weight 



* The foUowiog lines occur in '' The Badger in the Fpx-trap»" published, as 
Appears from Mr Luttrell*s jotting, about 9th July, 1681, four months before the 
appearance of Dryden^s poem : 

Besides, my titles are as numerous 

As all my actions various, still, and humourous* 

Some call me Tory, some Achitophd^ 

Some Jack-a..Dandy, some old Machiavel ; 

Some call me Devil, some his foster-brother. 

And Turncoat rebel all the nation over. , 

An accidental anticipation of the names imposed on Shaftesbury and the King 
occurs, where the author seems to havd been inspired with prophecy at least, 5 
not with poetry ; namely, in *^ Verses on the blessed and happy Coronation of 
Charles II. King of England, &c. printed at the hearty desires of Persons of 
Quality ; by John Rich, Gentleman.** 

Preserve thy David ; and he that rebells. 
Confound his councells, like Achitopbell*s. 

•f- See the dedication of « Tyrannic Love,'* addressed to MoDm<mth» vol. 
III. p. 346 ; and the *« Vindication of the Duke of Guise,** where Diyden says, 
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with him, when engaged in composing thi6 party poem ; and we 
may readily believe him, when he affirms, that David could not 
be more tender of the young mail's Ufe, than he would be of his 
reputation. In many of the other characters, that of Buckmgham 
in particular, a certain degree of mercy is preserved, even amid 
the severity of satire. The follies of Zimri are exposed to ridi- 
. cule ; but his guilty (and the age accused him of most foul crimes,) 
is left in the shade. Even in drawing the character of Achitophel, 
such a degree of justice is rendered to his acute talents, and to 
his merits as a judge, that we are gained by the poef s apparent 
candour to give him credit for the truth of the portrait in its 
harsher features. It is remarkable, that the only considerable 
additions made to the poem, after the first edition, have a ten« 
dency rather to mollify than to sharpen the satire. The following 
additional passage, in the character of Achitophel, stands in this 
predicament ; 

So easy still it proTes in factious times. 

With public zeal to caned private crimes. 

How safe is treason, and how sacred ill, 

Where none can sin against the people's will ? / 

Where crowds can wink, and no offence be knowQ, 

Since in another's guilt they find their own ? 

Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge ; 

The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 

In Israel's courts ne'er sat an Abethdin 

With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean, 

Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress ; 

Swift of dispatch, and easy of access. .y^ 

A report was circulated, and has crept into the " Biographia 
Britannica" that this addition was made in consequence of Shaf- 
tesbury's having conferred a favour upon Dryden, and his fami- 
ly, * in the interval between the first and second edition of *' Ab- 



** The obligations I have had to him were those of his countenance* his favour, 
his good word, and his esteem, all of which I have likewise had in a greater mea- 
sure from his excellent Duchess, the patroness of my poor unworthy poetry." 
VoL VIL p. 162. 

* By recommending, it is said, his son to the charter-house, of which Shaftes- 
bury is sud to have been a goverpor. But, from the records of the foundation, 
it appears that Erasmus Henry Dryden, the third son of the poet, to whom, if to 
-any, the «tory must apply, was not admitted a scholar till more than a year after 
the publication of the second edition of the poem, containing the additional lines 
above quoted, to which the said admission is stated to have given occasion. There 
are, -besides, two admirable reason»for believing ^hat Shaftesbury had no hand in 
this matter, since, first, young Dryden was admitted on the recommendation of 
the King himself; secondly, Shaftesbury iiappened to be dead at the time. See 
Mahtie't Dryden, VoL I. p. 148. The following is the note of admissioDS re- 
ferred to by Mr Malone : 

** October 6th, 1C|81, [sif weeks before the publication of < Absalom and Achi- 
tophel'] Samuel Weaver, admitted for the Lord Shaftesbury. 
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salom and Adiitopbel ;" but this Mr Malone has refuted in the 
most satis&ctory manner. 

A passage^ expressive of kind wishes towards Monmouth» wai 
also added in the second edition : 

But oh that yet he would repent and live ! 
How easy 'tis ioi parents to forgive ; 
With how few fears a pardon might be won. 
From nature pleading for a darling son !. 

These, and other passages^, in which Dryden hM softened the 
severity of his muse, evince not only the poet's taste and judg* 
n^ent, bat that tone of honourable and jitst feeling: which distin- 
guishes a true satire from a libellous lampoon. 

It was not consistent with Dryden's subject to introduce much 
imagery or description into " Absalom and Achitophel;" but^ 
though Dr Johnson has remarked this as a disadvantage 'to the 
poem, it was, I think, amply compensated by the go^ effects 
which the restraint produced on our author's style of composi- 
tion* The reader has abeady seen in how many instances Dryden 
gave way to the false taste of his age, which, indeed, furnished 
the strongest temptation to a vigorous mind, naturally delighting 
to exert itself in working out an ingenious parallel between re- 
^ mote and dissimilar ideas. A fiery horse is taught his regular 
paces by the restraining discipline of the manege ; and, in the 
same way, the subject of '* Absalom and Achitophel," which con- 
fined the poet to me expression of sentiment and character, and 
left no room for excursions into the regions of metaphysical poe- 
try, probably had the effect of restraining his exertions within the 
bounds of true taste, whose precincts he would be less likely to 
overleap, even when again turned loose upon a more fanciful 
theme. It is certain that " Absalom and Achitophel" is as re- 
markable for correctness of taste, as for fire and spirit of compo- 
sition ; nor ought the reader, amidst so many appropriate beau- 
ties^ to regret those flights of imagination^ which could not have 
been indiuged without impropriety* 

Another objection, stated to this poem, has been the abrupt 
and unsatisfactory nature of the conclusion. The factions, and 
theur leaders, are described ; and, when our expectation is at the 
highest, the danger is at once dispelled by a speech from the 
throne. '' Who," says Johnson, '' can forbear to think of an en* 
chanted castle, with a wide moat, and lofty battlements, which 



«< Feb. 5th, 1682-3, BraimaB Henry Dryden, admitted/or Mt Majuiy On the 
sooDi of Orlando Bagnall), aged 14 years, 2d of May next 
•• Not. 2d, 1685, Erasmus Dryden and Richard Tubb left the bouie. 
*^ Elected to the Uniyernty..*' 
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vanishes at once into air^ when the destined knight blows hts horn 
before it ?" Yet, with great deference to such authority, it may 
be considered as somewhat hard to expect the merit of a well- 
conducted story in a poem merely intended as a designation of 
various living characters. He, who collects a gallery of portraits, 
disclaims, by the very act of doing so, any intention of presenting 
a series of historical events. Each separate style of poetry has its 
merits and disadvantages, but we should not expect a lu^;^^ 
work to contain the poignancy of a satire; or a satire to exhibit 
the majestic and interesting story of an epc poem. Besides, there 
liad actually been an important crisis, and highly favourable to 
the court, produce4 by the King's bdiaviour at Oxford, and by 
the sudden dissolution of that parliament, which, according to 
Shaftesbury, was to have rendered the Duke of York as abandoned 
an exile as the first murderer Cain. This stroke of power was 
executed so unexpectedly, that the Commons had not the slightest 
suspicion of what was intended, till^hey were summoned by the 
Black Rod to attend the King. Oxford, so lately crowded with 
the armed factionaries and partisans of royalty and democracy, 
was at once deserted, and left to its usual stillness and seclusion. 
The blow was fatal to the country party, as it dispersed that body 
in which they had knit up their strength, and which alone could 
give their proceedings the sanction of law. 

The success of '^Absalom and Achitophel" was unexampled; Dr 
Johnson's father, a bookseller, told him, it was exceeded by no- 
thing in his remembrance, excepting that of Sacheverel's Sermon. 
The allusions which it contained became universally known ; and 
the allegorical names %eemed to b^ inalienably entailed npon the 
persons to whom Dryden had assigned them. Not only were they 
in perpetual use amongst the court poets of the day,* but the 



• Of this it would be endless to quote proofs. The foUowiag four eztiacts from 
the Hbek of the time are mere than sufficient : 

*< A Congratulatory Poem upon the Happj Arrival of his Royal Highness 
James Duke of York, at London, April 8th, 1682 :** 

And Absalom, thou piece of ill-placed beauty, 
As happy be as fiiir, and know thy duty ; 
. For somewhat in that noble frame I saw, 
Which, or a father, or a king can awe. 

•* The Norwich Loyal Litany i" 

But may the beauteous youth come home. 

And do the thing that's fit. 
Or I must teU that Absalom, 

He has more hair than wit. 

May he be wisCy^and socm expd 

The old foot, th' old fawning df ; 
The time draws near» Acfaitaphd 

Shan't need to hang faonself. 

^ 6 
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Iiarablewasrepeatedlyinculcatedand preached upon from the pul- 
pit,* and echoed and re-echoed in all the addresses of the time.f 
The poem was at first published without a name^ a circumstance 
which must have added to the curiosity of the public ; there were, 
however, few writers, save the author, who could be suspected 
even for a moment, and it is probable he did not remain long 
concealed. The poem was published on the 17th November^ 
l6Sl,X Bnd as early as the lOtbof December, Dryden is attacked 
as the author^ in a miserable Grubstreet poem, called '< Towser 
the Second," supposed to be written by Henry Care. § Then 
came forth, on the 14th, His Grace of Buckingham's ** Poetical 
Reflections," which are amply analysed in our notes. A non- 



** His Royal Highness the Duke of York's Welcome, to London, a oongntiu 
latory Poem." 

So let it mourn, and' Ignoramus find 
How unsuccessfully it spared its kind, 
' When sneaking, trembling, false Acbitophel 
Hath refuge to the cunning Hangman's spell ; 
And by one fatal tie, those numerous knots 
Dissolves, of all his rogueries, shams, and plots. 

«• Good News in Bad Times ; or Absalom's Return to David's Boeom. 30tfa Nov* 
1683." 

• Mr Malone quotes two instances of sermons upon this topic ; one entitled, 
•* Achitophd's Policy Defeated ;" preached on the thanksgiving after the Rye- 
house conspiracy, and another on the same subject, with nearly the same title. Vol. 
UI. p. 293. 

-f* An address from Liverpool assures Charles, Uiat ** the councils of your 
faithful Hushais shall ever prevail against the unit€» force of all aspiring Absa- 
ioms, and the desperate advice of all pestilent Achitophels." Another, from 
Morpeth, de-nounces " all mutinous Corahs, rebellious Absaloms, and perfidious 
Achitophels.", 

$ This appears by a note upon Mr Luttrell^s copy, " 17th November, ex dono 
mnici Jaeobi Tormfu" He has further labeUed it " An excellent Poem against 
the Duke of Monmouth, £arl of Shaftesbury, and that party, and in vindiostioH 
of the King and his friends.** 

§ ^* Towser the Second, a bull-dog, or a short reply to Absalom and Achite- 
phel:" 

In piou^ times, when poets were well bang'd 
For saucy satire, and for sham-plots hangM, 
A learned bard, that long commanded had 
The trembling stage in chief, at length ran mad. 

For, since he has given o*er to plague the stage. 

With the effects of his poetic rage, ' 

Like a mad dog he runs about the streets, ' 

Snarling and biting every one he meets : 

The other day he met our royal Charles, 

And his two mistresses, and at them snarls ; 

Then faUs upon the ministers of state, 

Treats them all a^h-^node de BUiingsgate. 
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coDformist clergrman (name unknown) advanced to the charge 
on the 25th, with a paftiphlet termed, ** A Whip for the Fool's 
Back ;" and followed it up with the '^ Key with the Whip, to 
open the mystery and inicjuity of the poem called Absalom and 
Achitophel." 1 hen Samuel Pordage published ^' Azariah and 
Hushai ;". and, finally, our authmr's old antagonist, Elkanah Set- 
tle, broi^ht up the heavy rear with a ponderous pamphlet, enti- 
tled ** Absalom Senior ; or, Achitophel Transposed, a Poem/' 
All these laborious and indignant vindications and rebutters ser- 
ved only to shew how much the faction was hurt by this spirited 
satire, and how unable they were to make an effectual retort. 
Were we to judge of their strength in other respects, fronv the 
efforts of their writers, we should esteem them very unworthy of ^ 
Dryden's satire, and exclaim, as Tybalt does to Benvolio, 

What dost dioa, drawn, among tho^e heartless hinds ? 

Accordingly, Dryden takes but slight and contemptuous notice 
of any of his antagonists, save Shadwell and Settle, on whom he 
inflicts a severe ^gellation in the Second Part. On the other 
hand, Nahum Tate, and other Tory poets, came forth with con* 

Eulatory verses, the inferiority of which served to shew that 
den's force did not li^ in the principles and subject which he 
in common with these poetasters, but in the incommunica- 
ble resources of his own genius. 

The First Part of " Absalom and Achitophel" is in folio, 
" Printed for J, T. (Jacob Tonson), and are to be sold by W. 
Davis, in Amen corner, 1681." A second edition was issued be- 
fore the end of December, which was followed by many more. 
Mr Malone believes that the edition which appeared in the Mis- 
cellanies was the sixth ; and a quarto copy, now before me, dated 
1692, calls itself '* the Seventh Edition, augmented and revised." 
Two Latin versions of " Absalom and Achitophel" were execu« 
ted ; one by the famous Atterbury, afterwards Bishop of Roches- 
ter, the other by Dr Coward. 



<< Absalom's Conspiracy : or, the Tragedy of Treason." Lon* 
don, printed in the year 1680. Folio, containing two pages. Re- 
printed in the Harleian Miscellany. 

** There is nothing so dangerous either to societies in general* 
or to particular persons, as ambition; the temptations of sove- 
reignty, and the glittering lustre of a crown, have been guilty of 
all the fearful consequences that can be within the compass of 
imagination. For tills, mighty nations have been drowned in 
blood, populous cities have been made desolate, laid in ashes, and 
left without inhabitants ; for this, parents have lost all the sense 
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and tenderness of nature ; and children^ all the sentinrnts of 
duty and obedience ; the eternal laws of |;ood and just^ the laws 
of nature and of nattons» of God and religion, have been violated ; 
men have b^en transformed into the cruelty of beaitfts, and into 
the rlige and midice of devils* 

'' Instaiiiicesy both modem and ancient, of this, are innumera- 
ble ; but this of Absalom is a tragedy, whose antiquity and tnith 
do equally recommend it as an example to all posterity, and a 
caution to all mankind, to take care how they embark in ambi- 
tious fmd unlawful desiens ; and it is a particular caveat to all 
voung men> to beware of such counsellbrs as the old AchitopheI> 
lest, while tJiey are tempted with the hopes of a crown, they hap- 
ten on their own destiny, and come to an untimely end. 

" Absalom was the third son of David by Maachah, the daugh* 
ter of Talmai, kin^ of Geshur, who.was one of David's concu- 
bines ; he, seeing his title to the crown upon the score of lawfi}! 
succession would not do, resolved to make good what was defec^ 
tiVe in it l>y open force* by dethroning his father. 

" Now the arts he used to accomplish his design were t)ieisef 
First, he studied popularity ; hoTose up early, he was industrious 
and diligent in his way ; he placed himself in the way of the gat^ 2 
and when any mdn came for judgment, he courteously entered 
into discourse with him. This feigned condescension was the first 
step of his ambition. Secondly, He depraved his father's goyehi- 
ment ; the king was careless, drowned u his pleasures ; the qoun- 
sellors were evil ; no num regarded the petitioners : Absalom 8ai4 
unto him,— See, thy matters are ^ood and rightf it is but reason- 
that you petition for ; but there is no man that will h^a^the^ 
frofxl the king ; there is no justice to be found, your petitions ,9.fe 
Rejected. Thirdly, He insmuates what he would do, if he wer^ 
in authority ; how easy access should be to him ; he vroi^d do 
them justice; he would hear and redress their grievances, re- 
ceive thehr petitions, and give them gracious answers : — Oh that 
I were made judge in the land, that' every man might come unto 
me, and I would do him justice ! And, when any man came to 
do him obeisance, he put forth his hand, and took him and kiss- 
ed him ; and thus he stole away the hearts of the people from 
their lawful king, his father and sovereign. 

** But all this would not do ; he therefore joins himself to one 
Achitophel, an old man of a shrewd head, and discontented 
heart. This Achitophel, it seems, had been a great counsellor 
of David's ; but was now under some disgrace, as appears by 
Absalom's sending for him from Gilo, his city, whither he was in 
discontent retreated, because David had advandled Hushai into 
his privy-council ; and no doubt can be made, but he was of the 
conspiracy before, by his ready joining with Absalom as soon as 
the matters were ripe for execution. 
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'* Absalom having thus laid his train, and made secret provision 
for his intended rebellion, dispatches his emissaries abroad, to give 
notice by his spies, that all the confederates should be ready at 
the sound of the trumpet^ and say^ Absalom reigneth in Hebron ; 
and unmediately a great multitude was gathered to him ; for the 
conspiracy was strong ; some went out of malice, and some in 
their simplicity followed him, and knew not any thing. 

** David is forced to fly from his son, but still he had a loyal 
party that stuck close t6 hiiii. AcMtophel^ve devilish counsel, 
but God disappointed it strangely; for Hushai, pretending to come 
over to their party, put Absalom upon a plausible expedient, 
which proved nis ruin. So imp o s sib le is it for treason to be se» 
cure» tnat no person who forms a conspiracy, but there may be 
some, who, under pretence of the greatest kindness, may insinuate 
themselves, oiily to discover their seci'ets, and ruin their inten* 
tions« either by revealing their treason, or disappointing it ; and 
certainly, of all men, traitors are least to be trusted ; for they 
-who caii be perfidibus to one, can never be true to any. 

'* The matter comes at last to thb decision of the sword. Ab« 
salom's party are defeated, and many slain, and Absalom himself 
seeking to save himself by flight in the wood, is entangled in a tree 
by his own hair, which was his pride ; and his mule going from 
under him, there left him hanging till Joab came, and, with three 
darts, made at once an end of his life and the rebellion. Thus 
ended his youthful and foolish ambition, making him an eternal 
monumebt of inftoy, andf an instance of the justice of divine ven- 
geance, and what willbe the conclusion of ambition, treason, and 
conspiracy, against lawful kings and governors : A severe admo« 
nitionto all green heads, to avoid the temptations of grey Achi- 
topJiels., 

<^ Achitophel, the engineer of aH this mischief, seeing his coun- 
sel despised, and foreseeing the event, prevented the hand of the 
executioner, and, in revenge upon himself, went home and hanged 
himself; give fair warning to all treacherous counselors, to see 
what their devilish counsels will lead them to at last ; mischievous 
counsel ever falling in conclusion upon the lieads where first it 
^as contrived, as naturally as dirty kennels fall into the common- 
sewer. 

" WHiatsoever was written aforetirtie, was written for our in- 
struction ; for holy men of God spake as tliey were moved by 
the Holy Ghost." 



TO 



THE READER. 



It is not my intention to make an apology for my 
poem ; some will think it needs no excuse, and 
others will receive none. The design I am sure is 
honest ; but he who draws his pen for one party, 
must expect to make enemies of the other. For 
wit and fool, are consequents of Whig and Tory ;♦* 



* These famous expressions of party distinction were just co* 
ming into fashion. Whip^, a contraction of Whieaniore, is a word 
used by the peasantry in the west of Scotland in driving their 
horses, and gave a name to those fanatics who were the supporters 
of the Covenant in that part of Scotland. It was first used to desig* 
nate an insurrection of these people in 1648, called the Whiga* 
more's road. It has been less accurately derived from the sour- 
milk used by these people, called whig. But the former use of 
the word was much more likely to afford a party appellation.— 
The Tories owe their distinctive epithet to the Irish banditti, who 
use the wordToree, or " give me, in robbing passengers. Hence, 
in the old translation of Buchanan's History, the followers of 
Buccleuch are called the Tories of Teviotdale. As, from religion 
and other motives, the Irish were almost all attached to the Duke 
of York, the word Tory was generally applied to his party by 
the opposite faction, who, on the other hand, were called Whigs, 
as having embraced the fanatical and rebellious principles of ^ 
Scottish Covenanters. The Duke of York's followers are suppo- 
sed to be thus described by his Grace himself, in a lampoon called 
*' Popish Politics unmasked :" — 

I have my tsagues and toriet at my beck. 
Will wring thdi heads off like a chickenV neck. 
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and every man is a knave or an ass to the contrary 
side. There is a treasury of merits in the fanatic 
chnrch, as well as in the popish ; and a pennyworth 
to be had of ssdntship, honesty, and poetry, for the 
lewd, the factious, and the blockheads ; but the 
longest chapter in Deuteronomy has not curses 
enough for iui Anti-Bromingham.* My comfort is. 



Odien won't serre you bot on eoiutant psy. 
My hounds will hunt and live upon thdr prey ; 
A yirgin's haunch, or well-baked Udies breast. 
To them it better than a ven'wn feast; 
Babes pettitoes cut laige, with arms and legs^ 
They far prefer to pettitoes of pig& 

Oiie of the first applications of tbe word Tory io a party pUt- 
pose, occurs in '' A True Relation of a late Barbarous Assault 
committed on Robert.Pye, Esq." in which one John Bodnam^ of 
' Brungum, in the county of Hereford, " an obstinate and violent 
papist/' is said by the author to have defended himself against 
the constable and his assistants '' so well, or rather so ill," that 
they were forced to retire and leave him " than which a Toree 
o^ an Outlaw could have done no more." Finally, the justice 
having appeared in person, Mr Bodnam '* in good earnest let fly 
at his nead with a hedge-bill," which, the author says, is " no bad 
argument for the truth of the black bills prepared for the papists 
in Ireland." This paper is dated 168I. 

* Birminffham was already noted for base and counterfeit coin-* 
age. In a Panegyrick on their Royal Highnesses, congratula- 
ting their return from Scotland, 1082, mention is thus made 6£ 
Shaftesbury's medal : 

The wretch that stamped it got immortal fame ;' 
'Twas coin'd by stetflth^ hke groats at Bimfiingham.- 

Tom Brown also alluded to the same practice : ** I coined he^ 
roes as fast as Brumingham groats." t The affected zeal of the 
country party for the Protestant religion, led them to be called 
Birmingham Protestants, while the pretensions of Monmouth to 
legitimacy led his adversaries to compare him to a sptn*ious im- 
pression of the king's coin ; and thus Birmingham became a term 
of reproach for him, his assumed title, and his faction ingeneral. 

-)- Reatontfor Mr Bay^s chan^ng his Religion ^ p. 14. 
VOL. IX. O 
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their manifest prejudice to my cause will render 
their judgment of less authority against me. Yet» if 
a poem have a genius it will ferce its own reception 
in the world ; for there is a sweetness in good 
verse, which tickles even while it hurts ; and no 
man can be heartily angry with him Who {deases 
him ^^nst his will. The commendation of ad- 
versaries is the greatest triumph of a writer, because 
it never comes unless extorted. But 1 can be satis- 
fied on more easy terms ; if I happen to please the 
more moderate sort, I shall be sure of an honest 



There are numerous allusions to this in the libels of the age. 
Thus^ in *' Old Jemmy, an excellent new Ballad/' 

Old Jemmy U the top. 

And cheef among the priaoeB ; 
No mobile gay Sop 

With Bromingbam pretcaces. 

Inanother ballad, bearing the same title^the same phrase occurs: 

Let Whig and Bremingham repine. 

They shew thdr teeth in tain ; 
The gkiry of the British Lioe^ 

Old Jemmy's oono agaia. 

These are in Mr Luttrell's collection ; where there is another 
Tory song, entitled, " A proper new Birmingham ballad, to the 
tune of Hey Boys Up Go We." 

In another Grubstreet performance, entitled^ ** a Medley on 
the Plot, by Matthew Taubman :" 

Confound the hypocrites, Binninghams toyal* 

Who thinks idlegeance a transgressbn ; 
Since to oppose the kinff is eoimted loytlf 

And to tail high at « 



Let them boast of loyal Binninghams, and true, 
And with these make up tfadr kirk of separation ; 

We have hottest Tory Tom, EKck, and Hagh^ 
Will drink on, and do more service for the nation. 

North, however, gives rather a different derivation. He says 
that the loyalists, becoming anxious to retort some nickname in 
return for that of tories with which they had been branded^ first 
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party, and; in all probabilily, of the best judges ; 
PCX the least oonceitied are eommonly Hie least oor- 
nipt And I confess I have laid in for those, bv 
rebating the sadre, where justice would allow it, 
fiom earrying too sharp an edge. They who can 
critidse so weakly, as to imagme I have done my 
mont^ may be convinced, at menr own cost, that I 
can write severely, with more ease than I can gent^ 
ly. I have but laughed at some men's follies, when 
I could have declaimed against their viees ; and 
other men's virtues I have comm^ided, as freely as 
I have taxed their crimes. And now, if you are a 
malidous leader, I expect you shouldreturn upon 
me, that I effect to be thought more impartial than 
I am ; but if men are not to be judged by their pro^ 
fessions, God forgive vou commonwealtli's*men for 
professing so plausibly for the government ! You 
cannot be so unconscionable as to charge me for 
not subscrilmig my name ; for that would reflect 
too grossly upon your own party, who never dar^ 
though they have the advantage of a jury to secure 
them. If you like not my poem, the feult may pos- 
sibly be in my writing ; though it is hard for an au- 
thor to judge against himself: but more ^obaUy 
it is in your morals, whic^ cannot bear the truda of 
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called their ** Adversaries true Uues ; because such wete not sbp 
lisfied to he Protestants as churchmen weiifs, )i>ut nust be true 
Protestants, implying the oth^s to be false on^, ju^t not PapistSt 
Then thej went on, and styled the adversary Birmingham Pro« 
testants, alluding to Ihe false groats struck at that place. This 
hdd |i considerable time ; hvk. the word Wias not ftu^nt enough for 
hasty repartee, and after divers changes, the lot Mi on the woxd 
whig, which was very significative, as well as ready, being verr 
nacular in Scotland, whence it was borrowed, for sour and cor- 
rupted whey. Immedifitely the train took, and, upon the first 
touch of tlie experiment, it ran like wild fire, and became gene- 
jjal."— £a?a>w». p. 321. 

By the phrase of Anti-Brominghams, used in the text, Dryden 
therefore means those who opposed the Duke of Monmouth's pre- 
(end^ns, and were execratedimr dcnng soby his fanntical followers. 
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it. The violent on both 8ide$ will condemn tkef 
diaiacter of Absalom, as either too favouiably or too 
hktdly drawn. But they are not the violent whom 
I desire to please. The fault on the right hand is 
to extenuate, palliate, and indulge ; and, to confess 
freely, I have^ endeavoured to commit it. Besides 
the respect which I owe his birth, I have a greater 
-for his heroic virtues ; and David himself could not 
(be more tehder of the young man's life, than I would 
"be of his reputation. But since the most excdlent 
natures are always the most easy, and, as being such, 
are the soonest perverted by ill counsels, especially 
when baited with fame and glory, it is no more a 
wonder that he withstood not the temptations of 
Achitophel, than it was for Adam not to have re- 
sisted we two devils, the serpent and the woman. 
The conclusion of the story I purposely forbore to 
prosecute, because I could not obtain from myself 
to shew Absalom unfortunate. The frame of it was 
jcut out but for a picture to the w:aist ; and if the 
draught be so far true,' it is as much as I designed. 
Were I the inventor, who am only the historian, 
I should certainly conclude the piece, with the 
reconcilement of Absalom to David. And who 
knows but this may ccnne to pass ? Things were 
not brought to an extremity where I left the story ; 
there seems yet to be room left for a composure ; 
hereafter there may be only for pity. I hkve not 
so much as an uncharitable wish against Achito- 
phel, but am content to be accused of a good-na- 
tured error, and to hope with Origen, that the devil 
himself may at last be saved. For which reason, in 
this poem, he is neither brought to set his house in 
order, nor to dispose of his person afterwards as he 
in wisdom shall think fit. God is infinitely merci- 
ful ; and his vicegerent is only not so, because he is 
not infinite. \ 
- The true end of isatire is the amendment of vices 
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by correction. And he, who writes honestly, is no 
more an enemy to the offender, than the physician 
to the patient, when he prescribes harsh remedies 
to an inveterate disease ; for those are only in order 
to prevent the chirurgeon's work of an Ense rescin- 
dendum, which I wish not to my very enemies. To 
conclude all ; if the body politic have any analogy 
to the natural, in my weak judgment, an act of <n>- 
livion were as necessary in a hot distempered state, 
as an opiate would be in a raging fever. 



RECOMMENDATORY VERSES. 

The following Recommendatory Verses, Drvden thouffht wor- 
thy aiheing prefixed to the later edidona of Ais '^ AbaiUoiii and 
Achitophel/' for which reason they are here retained. It will be 
observed^ that they all mention the author as unknown. This^ 
however^ we are not to understand literally ; since it iis obvious, 
from the contemporary libels, that Dryden was weU kuclwn for 
the author. But, till he {daced his name in the title-page, his 
friends were not to affect to know more than that told them ; as 
it is impolite to recognize a person who affects a disguise. 

TO 

THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR 

OF THIS EXCELLSNT POEM. 

Take it as earnest of a fidth renewed. 

Your theme is yast, your vene divindy good. 

Where, thoosh the Nine their beauteous stroaks repeat, 

And the tunr d lines on golden anvils beat. 

It looks as if they atrook them at a heat. ^ i 

So all serenely great, ao just refined. 

Like angels love to hmnane seed encUned, 

It starts a giant, and exalts the kind. 

'Tis spirit seen, whose fiery atoms rou]« 

So bri{||htly fierce, ewcli syllable's a souL 

'lis nuniature of man, but he's all heart ; 

'lis what the world would be, but wanU the att; 

To whom even the Phanatics altars raise. 

Bow in their own detfpitjc, and grin your praise. 
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As if a Mflton ftom tbe dfttd aroie. 

Filed otf the nuty and the right puty choee. 
Nor, Sir, be fthodt'd at what the gloomy say, 
. Tvin not yomr liMl too mmxd, nor too apky. 
'Tia gracious all, and great; push on your theme, 
Leah Voui* gri^m^ hetu on mrid's diadem. 
DaH^ that t^bri lUuYi envy mored, 
DaVid^ by God and all good men belored. 

Uie beauties of your Absalom excel ; 
But more the charms 6£ charming Annabel ; 
Of Annabel, thim May's first mom more brighty 
Chearfbl as summer's nodn, and chaste as winter^s night ; 
Of Annabel the muses' dearest theme, 
Of Annabel the angel of my dream. 
Thus let a broken eloquence attend. 
And to your masterpiece these shadows send. 



THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR 

OV THIS AtlMIBABLlS VOtU. 

I thoughtj-^forgive my siiii — ^the boasted fire 

Of VoA* souls did long ago expire.; 

5f mHy or of likiadness did accuse 

Hie wretch that thought himself possest with inuse; 

Lau^'d at the God within, that did inspire 

Wit£ tiok« 'Anin hutnaki thoughts the tuneftd quire ; 

But sate lis mor6 thoB fkn«y, or the dream 

Of rhimers slumbering by the muses' stream. 

Some liyelier spark of heaven, imd more refined 

From earthly dross, fills the great poet's mind. 

Witness these vlaghtf and imn»>r<td lines. 

Through each of which th' informing genius shines. 

Scarce a divider fiame insj^d the king. 

Of whom thy muse does so sublimely sing. 

Not David's self could ift A noliieir vetise 

His gloriously 49flfendil)g S6n i^h^SSnse, 

Tho^h M Ms b¥etost ^ |xropliei*s JTuiry met 

The father's fbttdne4te> and ^e pm^i w4t. 

Here all consent in ^v^obd^ «nd in pteise. 
And to the unknown p^iet sitays liSis^ 
Which thou must needs ftec^ w$lh equal joy> 
As when ^neas heaird i^he witfS<of t^y> 
Wrapt up himself ih daifftiess and tMseai> 
Extoll'd with vratOet hj tile Tyrl«n Queen. 
Sure thou already al!'t sec^arfe of ^bfte. 
Nor wanVs t new ^oH^ to «xidt % iia»i6 ; 
What father else 1«^idd him^ l<e0SSed l^oWn 
So great a tkfa ns^'like AbSatsnt R. D> 
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TO 

THE CONCEALED AUTHOR 

OF THIS INC0M7ARABLB ?0B1|. 

Hjlil, bcfiyeii-bom muse ! haU, every sacied page ! 

The glorv of our isle and of our age. 

The inspiriiig sun to Albion draws more nigh. 

The north at length teems with a work to vie 

With Homer^B flame and Virgil's migesty. 

While Pindus lofty heights oar poet aov^t, 

(His ravi^t annd with vast ideas fbmght,) 

Our language fiuTd beneath his rising wought ; 

Thh chedCB not his attempt, for Maio'a mines 

He drains of ail their sold t' adoni his lines ; 

Through eadi of whim Ibe Hantaan Genips shines. 

The rock obeyM ihe pow^rM H^lxrew guide. 

Her flinty iNPeast dissolved into a tide ; 

Tlius on our stubborn language he prevails. 

And makes the HeUcoa in which he soils. 

The diaket, as indl at s^se, invents, 

And, with his poem, a new speedi presents* 

Hail, then, thou matchless biurd, thou great unknown. 

That give your eoontry fune, yet «bun your own 1 

In ywik — rar everv where your praise you flfid, 

And not to meet it, you must snun mankind. 

Your loyal theme each loyal fl^ader drawa^ 

And even the &etieus give your verse applause. 

Whose lightning strikes to ground iheir idol cause. 

The cause for whose dear take they draid: a flood 

Of dvil gore, nor spared the royal-Mood : 

Tlie cause whose growth to crush^ «ur nreltft* wrote 

In vain, almost in vain omr heroes fongnt. 

Yet by one stab of your keen satire dies ; 

Bemre your sacred hnes thenr taiatter d Oagon nes. 

Oh ! If im worthy we appear to know 
The sire, to whom thie lovely birth we owe ; 
D«iyed our ready homase to express. 
And can at best but thamdull be by guess; 
This hope remains, — ^May David's g^-like mind, 
(For him 'twas wrote^ the unknown author find ; 
And, having found, snower equal &vours down. 
On wit so vast as could oblige a crown. N. T. 

Some scribbler of the day, also, thinking Dryden's meaning 
not sufficiently dear, wrote " AbssJon's six worthies, or a key to 
a late book, or poem, entitled AB, and AC," marked by Mr Lut- 



} 
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trell^ as bought, 10 March^ 1 682-3. It condudeg with the fol- 
lowing address. 



TO THE 

AUTHOR OF THAT INCOMPARABLE POEM 

ABOVB MENTIONED. 

HoMEB> anuused, resigiis the hill to you. 

And stands i' the crowd, amidst the panting crew : 

Virgil and Horace dwe not shew their face, 

Ana long admired Juv'nal quits his place ; 

For this one mighty poem bath done more 

Than all those poets isould have done befoxet 

Satyr, qr statesman, poet, or divine. 

Thou any thing, thou every thing that's fine. 

Thy liqes will mdce voung Absakm relent ; 

And, though 'tis hard, Aoutophel r^ent ; 

And stop— as thou hast dem o ■ ■ ■■ 

Thus once thy rival mUse, on Cooper's hill. 

With the true story would not Fatme* IdlL 

No politics exdude repentance quite ; 

Be^air makes rebels obstinately fi^t ; 

'Tw well when errmrs do for mercy call ; 

Unbloody conquests are the best of all. 

Methinks I see a numerous mixed crowd 
Of seduced patriots crying out aloud 
For graoe, to royal David. He, with tears. 
Holds forth his sc^tre, to prevent their fears. 
And bids them welcome to nis tender breast : 
'Thus may :the people, thus the king be blrat. 
Then tunes his harp, thy praises to rehearse, - 
Who owes his son and suogects to thy verse. 



* A chaiacter in Sir John Denliam*8 Sophy* 



ABSALOM 



AND 



ACHITOPHEL. 



In pious times, ere priestcr&ft did begin. 
Before polygamy wns made a sin ; 
When man on many multiplied his kind, 
Ere one to one was cursedly confined ; 
When nature prompted, and no law denied. 
Promiscuous use of concubine and bride ; 
Then IjsraePs monarch * after heaven's own heart. 
His Vigorous warmth did variously impart 
To wives and slaves ; and, wide as his command. 
Scattered his Maker's image through the land. 
Michal, of royal blood, the crown did wear,f 
A soil ungrateful to the tiller's care. 
Not so the rest ; for several mothers bore 
To god-like David several sons before. 
But since like slaves his bed they did ascend, 
No true succession could their seed attend. 
Of aU the |: numerous progeny was none 
So beautiful, so brave, as Absalon ; § 



* Charles II. See NoCaL t Queen Cathmne. See Note II. 
j: First edit* Mm. § Duke of Monmouth* See Note III. 
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Whether inspired by* by some diviner lust, 
His father got him with a greater gust ; 
Or that his conscious destiny made way, 
By manly beauty, to imperial sway. 
Early in foreign fields he won renown, 
Witn kings and states, allied to Israel's crown ; 
In peace the thoughts of war he could remove. 
And seem'd as he were only bom for love. 
Whatever he did, was done with so much ease. 
In him alone 'twas natural to please ; 
His motions all accompanied with grace. 
And paradise was open'd in his face. 
With secret joy, indulgent David view'd 
His youthful image in his son renewed ; 
To all his wishes nothing he denied. 
And made the charming Annabel bis bride.f 
What faults he had,— for who from faults is free ? 
His father could not, or he would not» see^ 
Some warm excesses, which the law forbore^ 
Were construed youth that pui^ed by boiling o'er ; 
And Amnon's murder, by a specious name. 
Was call'd a just revenge for injured fame.} 
Thus praised and loved, the noble youth reniain'd. 
While David undisturbed in Sion reign'd. 
But life can never be sincerely blest ; 
Heaven punishes the bad, and proves the best. 
The Jews, a headstrong, moody, murmuring raoe^ 
As ever tried the extent and stretch of grace ; 
God's pampered people, whom, debauch'd.with ease. 
No king could govern, nor no God could please ; 
Gods they had tried of every shape and size. 
That godsmiths could produce, or priests devise ; 



* First edit. with. 

t DiiobesB of Biicdeudi and Monmouth. See Note IV. 

t Note V. 
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These Adam ir^ too fortunately free. 
Began to dremn they wanted liberty. 
And when no rule, no precedent was found. 
Of men, by laws k«s circumscribed and bound. 
They led their wild desires to woods and eaves. 
And thought that all bat savages were slaves. 
They who, when Saul* was dead, without a blow. 
Made foolish Ishboshethf the crown forego ; 
Who banish*d David^ did £rom Hebron $ bring, 
And with a general shout proclaimed him king ; 
Those very Jews, who at their very best. 
Their humour nuHre than loyalty exprest, 
Now wondfir^d why so long they had obey'd 
An iddi mmiarcl^ which their hands had made ; 
Thought they might ruin him they oould create. 
Or melt him to t£it golden cBlf,<---a state. 
But these wwe random bolts ; no formed design. 
Nor interest made the factious crowd to jdun. 
The sober part of latiel, free from stain. 
Well knew the vahie of a peeoeful reign ; 
And, looking backward with a wise affright. 
Saw seams of wounds dishonest to the sight; 
In ccmtempbtion of whose ugly scars, 
They curst the memory of civil war^. 
The moderate sort of men, thus qualified. 
Inclined the balance to the better side ; 
And David's laaildness managed it so wdU» 
The bad found no occasion to rebd. 
But when to sin our biassVi nature leans. 
The oarefol devil is still at hand with means. 
And providently pimps for ill desires ; 
The good old cause, revived, a plot requires. 
Plots, true or false, are necessary things. 
To raise up commonwealths, and ruin kings. 



* Cromwell. t Richard Cromwell. j: Charlea. II. 

§ Here, Flanders or Holland ; afterwards Scotland. 
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The inhabitants of old JerasaLem * 
Were Jebusites ;f the town so call'd from them ; 
And theirs the native right. ■ 
But when the chosen people grew more strong. 
The rightful cause at length became the wrong ; 
And every loss the men of Jebus bore. 
They still were thought God's enemies the more. 
Thus worn ort weaken*d, well or ill content, 
Submit they must to David's government ; 
Impoverish'd and deprived of all command. 
Their taxes doubled as they lost their land ; 
And, what was harder yet to flesh and Uood, 
Their gods disgraced, and burnt like common wood. 
This set the heathen priesthood in a flame ; 
For priests of all religions are the same. 
Of whatsoever descent their godhead be. 
Stock, stone, or other homely pedigree. 
In his defence his servants are as bold. 
As if he had been bom of beaten gold. 
The Jewish rabbins, though their enemies. 
In this conclude them honest men and wise ; 
For 'twas their duty, all the learned think. 
To espouse his cause, by whom they eat and drink. 
From hence began diat Plot, the nation's curse. 
Bad in itself, but represented worse ;§ 
Raised in extremes, and in extremes decried ; 
With oaths affirm'd, with dying vows denied ; 
Not weigh'd nor winnow'd by the multitude^ 
But swailow'd in the mass, unchew'd and crude. 
Some truth there was, but dash'd and brew'd with 

lies. 
To please the fools, and puzzle all the wise. 



• London. + Roman Catholics. 

t First edit. and. | Note VL 
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Succeeding times did equal folly call, 
Believing nothing, or believing alL 
The Egyptian rites the Jebusites embraced^ 
Where gods were recommended by their taste^ 
Such Savoury deities must needs be good, 
As served at once for worship and for food^* 
By force they could not introduce these gods, — - 
For ten to one in former days was odds, — 
So fraud was used, the sacrificer's trade ; 
Fools are more hard to conquer than persuade. 
Their busy teachers mingled with the Jews, 
And raked for converts even the court and stews ; 
Which Hebrew priests the more unkindly took. 
Because the fleece accompanies the flock. 
Some thought they God's anointed meant to slay 
By guns, invented since full many a day : 
Our author swears it not ; but who can know 
How far the devil and Jebusites may go ?f 
This plot, which feil'd for want of common sense. 
Had yet a deep and dangerous consequence ; 
For as, when raging fevers boil the blood. 
The standing lake soon floats into a flood. 
And every hostile humour, which before 
Slept quiet in its channels, bubbles o'er ; 
So several factions, from this first ferment. 
Work up to foam, and threat the government. 
Some by their friends, more by themselves thought 

wise. 
Opposed the power to which they could not rise ; 
Some had in courts been great, and, thrown from 

thence. 
Like fiends, were hardened in impenitence ; 
Some, by their monarch's fatal mercy, grown 
From pardon'd rebels kinsmen of the throne, 

* A sneer at the doctrine of transubstantiation, which our au« 
thor afterwards attempted to defend. f Note VII. 

6 
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Were raised in power and puUic office high ; 
Strong bands, if bands ungrateful men could tie. 

Of these the false AehitopheL* was first ; 
A natne to all succeeding ages curst : 
; For close designs, and crooked counsds fit ; 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 
Restless, unfix'd in principles und place; 
In power unpleased, impatient (^disgrace ; 
A fiery soul, which, working out its way, ^ 

Fretted the pigmy body to decays > 

And o'er-inform'd the tenement of day. J 

A daring pilot in extremity. 
Pleased with the danger, when the waves wait high 
He sought the storms ; but for a calm unfit. 
Would steer too nigh the sands, to boast his wit. 
/Great wits are sure to madness near allied^ 
(And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 
Else, why should he, with wealth and honour Uest^ 
Refiise his age the needful hours of rest ? 
Punish a body which he could not please ; 
JSankrupt of fife, yet prodigal of ease ? 
[And all to leave what with his toil he won, 
^To that unfeather'd two-legg'd thing, a son ;f 
Got, while his soul did huddled notions try ; 
And bom a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 
In friendship false, implacable in hate ; 
Resolved to ruin, or to rule the state. 
To compass this the triple bond he broke ; "I 

The pillars of the public safety shook ; > 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke ; J } 

Then, seized with fear, yet still affecting fame, 
Usurp'd a patriot's all atoning name.^ 



* Shaftesbury. See Note VIII. f Note IX. J Note X. 
i F'mi ediu A patrmi'9. The next tweke lines were added a& 
ter the 6rst edition. See Introduction. 
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So easy still it proves in factious tinier/ 
With puUic ecal to eancel private crimes. 
How safe is treason, and hour saa*ed ill. 
Where none can sin against the people^s will ? 
Where crowds can wink, and no o£Eie»ce be known. 
Since in another's guilt they §nd thar own ? 
Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge ; 
The statesman wis abhor, but praise the judge. 
In Israel's courts s ge'er sat an Abethdin ♦ 
With more disoemmg eyes, or hands more clean, 
Unhribejd, unsought, the wretched to redress ; 
Swift of dispatch, and easy of access. 
Oh ! had he been cont^it to serve the crown. 
With virtue only prop^ to the gown ; 
Or had the rankness ik tiie soil been fiieed 
From cockle, that oppressed the noble seed ; 
David for him his tuneful harp had strung. 
And Heaven had wanted one immortal song. 
But wild ambiti<m loves to slide, not stand. 
And fortune's ice prefers to virtue's land. 
Achitophel, grown weary to possess 
A lawful fame, and lazy happiness, 
Disdam'd the golden fniit to gather free. 
And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree.x 
Now, manifest of crimes contrived long since. 
He stood at bold defiance with his prince ; 
Held up the buckler of the people's cause 
Against the crown, and skulk'd behind the laws.f 
The wish'd occasion of the plot he takes ; 
Some circumstances finds, but more he makes ; 
By buzzing emissaries, fills the ears 
Of listening crowds with jealousies and fears, 
(XarWtrary counsels brought to light. 
And proves the king himself a Jebusite. 
Weak arguments ! whidi yet, he knew full well. 
Were strong with people easy to rebel. 

•Note XL tNoteXIL 
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For, govern'd by the moon, the giddy Jews 
Tread the same trade when she the prime senews^ % 
And once in twenty years, their scnbes record. 
By natural instinct they diange their lord. 
Achitophel still wants a chief, and none 
Was found so fit as warlike Absdloh. 
^ot that he wish'd his greatness to creiate, 
For politicians neither fove nor hate ; 
But, for he knew his title not allow'^ 
Would keep him still depending on the crowd j 
)That kingly poweh thus ebbing oat, might be 
Drawn to the dregs q& a democracy. 
Him he attempts with studied arts to please. 
And sheds his venom in such words as these. 

Auspicious prince ! at whose nativity 
Some royal planet ruled the southern sky ! 
Thy longing country*s darling and desire ; 
Their cloudy pillar and their guardian fire ; 
Their second Moses, whose extended wand 
Divides * the seas, and shews the promised latid ; 
Whose dawning day, in every distant age, ? - 
Has exercised the sacred prophet*s rage ; 
The people's prayer, the glad diviner's th^me. 
The young men's vision, and the old men's dream \ 
Thee, Saviour, thee the nation's vows confess, f^ 
And, never satisfied with seeing, bless ; 
Swift unbespoken pomps thy steps proclaim. 
And stammering babes are taught to lisp thy name. 
How long wilt thou the general joy detain. 
Starve and defraud the people of thy reign ; 
Content ingloriously to pass thy days. 
Like one of virtue's fools that feed on praise ; 
Till thy fresh glories, which now shine so bright. 
Grow stale, and tarnish with our daily sight ? 
Believe me, royal youth, thy fruit must be 

* First edit. ShuU up. 
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Or gather'd ripe, ot rot upon the tree. 
Heaven has to dll allotted, soon or late, 
Some lucky revolution of their fate ; 
Whose motions, if we watch and guide with skill, 
(For human good depends on human will,) 
Our fortune rolls as from a smooth descent. 
And from the first impression takes the l^ent ; 
But, if unseized, she glides away like wind. 
And leaves repenting folly far behind. 
Now, now she meets you with a glorious prize. 
And spreads her locks before you as she fUes. 
Had thus old David, frc m whose loins you spring. 
Not dared, when fortune call'd him, to be king. 
At Gath* an exile he might still remain. 
And heaven's anointing oil had been in v ain. )^ 
Let his successful youth your hopes engage ; 
But shun the example of declining age : 
Behold him setting in his western skies. 
The shadows lengthening as the vapours rise. 
He is not now, as when, on Jordan'sf sand, 
The joyful people throng'd to see him land. 
Covering the beach and blackening all the strand 
But, like the prince of angels, from his height 
Comes tumbling downward with diminish'd light ; 
Betray'd by one poor plot to public scorn. 
Our only blessing since his curst return ; 
Those heaps of people which one sheaf did bind. 
Blown off and scatter'd by a puff of wind. 
What strength can he to your designs oppose, 
Naked of friends, and round beset with foes ? 
If Pharaoh's :|: doubtful succour he should use, 
A foreign aid would more incense the Jews ; 



* The land of exile, more particularly Brussels, where Charlea 
long resided. -[ Eiover. 

j: King of France. 
VOL. IX. , P 
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Proud Egypt* would dissembled friendship bring ; 
Foment the war> but not support the king : 
Nor would the royal party- e'er unite 
With Fharoah's arms, to assist the Jebusite ; 
Or, if they should, their interest soon would break. 
And with such odious aid m^e David weak. 
All sorts of men, by my successful arts 
Abhbrring kings, estrange their altered hearts 
From David's rule ; and 'tis their general cry. 
Religion, commonwealth, and liberty. 
If you, as champion of the public good. 
Add to their arms a chief of royaj bloody 
What may not Israel hope, and what applause 
Might such a general gain by such a cause ? 
Not barren praise alone, that gaudy flower 
Fair only to the sight, but solid power ; 
And nobler is a limited command, 
Given by the love of all your native land. 
Than a successive title, long and dark. 
Drawn from the mouldy rolls of Noah's ark.f 
What cannot praise effect in mighty minds. 
When flattery sooths, and when ambition blinds ? • t 
Desire of power, on earth a vicious weed. 
Yet, sprung from high, is of celestial seed ; 
In God 'tis glory ; and when men aspire, 
'Tis but a spark too much of heavenly fire. 
The ambitious youth, too covetous of fame. 
Too full of angel's metal in his frame. 
Unwarily was led from virtue's ways, 
Made drunk with honour, and debauch'dwith praise. 
Half loath, and half consenting to the ill,— • 
For royal blood within him struggled still, — 
He thus replied. — And what pretence have I 
To take up arms for public liberty ? 



♦ France. f Note XIII. 
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My father governs with uiiquestion'd right. 

The faith's defender, and mankind's delight ; 

Good, gracious, just, observant of the laws ; 

And heaven by wonders has espoused his cause. 

Whom has he wrong'd in all his peaceful reign ? 

Who sues for justice to his throne in vain ? 

What millions has he pardon'd of his foes. 

Whom just revenge did to his wrath expose ? 

Mild, easy, humble, studious of our good. 

Inclined to mercy, and averse from blood. 

If mildness ill with stubborn Israel suit. 

His crime is God's beloved attribute. 

What could he gain his people to betray, 

Or change his right for arbitrary sway ? 

Let haughty Pharaoh curse with such a reign 

His fruitful Nile, and yoke a servile train. 

If David's rule Jerusalem displease, 

The dog-star heats their brains to this disease. 

Why then should I, encouraging the bad. 

Turn rebel, and run popularly mad ? 

Were he a tyrant, who by lawless might 

Oppressed the Jews, and raised the Jebusite, 

Well might I mourn ; but nature's holy bands 

Would curb my spirits, and restrain my hands : 

The people might assert their liberty ; 

But what was right ih them were crime in me. 

His favour leaves me nothing to require. 

Prevents my wishes, and out-runs desire. 

What more can T expect while David lives ? 

All but his kingly diadem he gives ; 

And that — But therehe paused; then sighing, said— 

Is justly,destined for a worthier^ head ; 

For, when my father from his toils shall rest. 

And late augment the number of the blest. 

His lawful issue shall the throne ascend. 

Or the collateral line, where that shall end. 
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His brother, though oppressed with vulgar spite,* 

Yet dauntless, and secure of native right, 

Of every royal virtue stands possest ; 

Still dear to all the bravest and the best. 

His courage foes, his friends his truth proclaim ; 

His loyalty the king, the world his fame. 

His mercy even the offending crowd will find ; 

For sure he comes of a forgiving kind. 

Why should I then repine at heaven's decree. 

Which gives me no pretence to royalty ? 

Yet oh that fate, propitiously inclined, 

Had raised my birth, or had debased my mind ; 

To my large soul not all her treasure lent. 

And then betray'd it to a mean descent ! 

1 find, I find my mounting spirits bold. 

And David's part disdains my mother's mould. 

Why am I scanted by a niggard birth ? 

My soul disclaims the kindred of her earth ; 

And, made for empire, whispers me within. 

Desire of greatness is a god -like sin. — - 

Him staggering so, when hell's dire agent found. 
While fainting virtue scarce maintain'd her ground. 
He pours fresh forces in, and thus replies : 

The eternal God, supremely good and wise. 
Imparts not these prodigious gifts in vain. 
What wonders are reserved to bless your reign ! 
Against your will your arguments have shown. 
Such virtues only given to guide a throne. 
Not that your father's mildness I contemn ; 
But manly force becomes the diadem. 
'Tis true, he grants the people all they crave 
And more, perhaps, than subjects ought to have ; 
For lavish grants suppose a monarch tame. 
And more his goodness than his wit proclaim : 

* James Duke of York, whose exclusion^ as a Catholic, was 
warmly urged in the House of Commons. 
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But when should people strive their bonds to breaks 
If not whei^ings are negligent, or weak ? 
Let him gi^ on till be can give no more. 
The thrifty sanhedrim shall keep him poor ; 
And every shekel, which he can receive, 
Shall cost a limb of his prerogative. 
To ply him with new plots shall be my care. 
Or plunge him deep in some expensive war j 
Which when his treasure can no more supply. 
He must, with the remains of kingship, buy. 
His faithful friends, our jealousies and fears 
Call Jebusites, and Pharaoh's pensioners ; 
Whom when our fury from his aid has torn, 
He shall be naked left to public scorn. 
The next successor, whom I fear and hate. 
My arts have miade obnoxious to the state ; 
Turn'd all his virtues to his overthrow. 
And gain'd our elders to pronounce a foe.* 
His right, for sums of necessary gold. 
Shall first be pawn'd, and afterwards be said ; 
'Till time shall ever- wanting I>avid draw. 
To pass your doubtful title into law : 
If not, the people! have a right supreme 
To make their kings ; for kings are made for them. 
All empire is no more than power in trust. 
Which, when resumed, can be no longer just. 
Succession, for the general good design'd> 
In its own wrong agnation cannot bind ; 
If altering that the people can relieve, 
I Better one suffer than a nation grieve. 
The Jews well know their power; ere Saulf they 

chose, 
God was their king, and God they durst depose. 



♦ Note XIV. 

f The allusion is to the Republic, who acknowledged God 
alone for their king, but was dispossessed by Cromwell, here, as 
formerly, called Saul. 
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Urge now your piety, your fUial name, 

A father's right, and fear of future faB|^ ; 

The public good, that univei'sal call, 

To which even heaven submitted, answers all. 

Nor let his love enchant your generous mind ; 

'Tis nature's trick to propagate her kind. 

Our fond begetters, who would never die. 

Love but themselves in their posterity. 

Or let his kindness by the effects be tried. 

Or let him lay his vain pretence aside. 

God said, he loved your father ; could he bring 

A better proof, than to anoint him king ? 

It surely shew'd he loved the shepherd well. 

Who gave so fair a flock as Israel. 

Would David have you thought his darling son ? 

What means he then to alienate the crown ? 

The name of godly he may blush to bear ; 

Is't* after God's own heart to cheat his heir ? , 

He to his brother gites supreme command. 

To you a legacy of barren land ; 

Perhaps the old harp, on which be thrums his lays. 

Or some dull Hebrew ballad in your praise. 

Then the next heir, a prince severe and wise, 

Ak^ady looks on you with jealous eyes ;f 

Sees through the thin disguises of your arts. 

And marks your progress in the people's hearts ; 

Though now his mighty soul its grief contains. 

He meditates revenge, who least complains ; 

And like a lion, slumbering in the way, ^ 

Or sleep dissembling, while he waits his prey. 

His fearless foes wiuiin his distance draws. 

Constrains his roaring, and contracts his paws ; 

*Till, at the last, his time for fury found. 

He shoots with sudden vengeance from the ground ; 



* First edit. 'Tis. + Note XV/ 
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The prostrate vulgar passes o'er and spares. 
But with a lordly rage his hunters tears. 
Your case no tame expedients will afford ; 
Resolve on death, or conquest by the sword, 
Which for no less a stake than life you draw ; 
And self-defence is nature's eldest law. 
Leave the warm people no considering time ; 
For then rebellion may be thought a crime. 
Avail* yourself of what occasion gives, 
But try your title while your father lives ; 
And that your arms may have a fair pretence, 
Proclaim you take them in the king's defence ; 
Whose sacred life each minute would expose 
To plots, from seeming friends, and secret foes. 
And who can sound the depth of David's soul ?f 
Perhaps his fear his kindness may controul. 
He fears his brother, though he loves Kis son. 
For plighted vows too late to be undone. 
If so, by force he wishes to be gain'd ; 
Like women's lechery to seem constrain'd. 
Doubt not ; but, when he most affects the frown, 
Commit a pleasing rape upon the crown* 
Secure his person to secure your cause ; 
They, who possess the prince, possess the laws^ \ ^ 

He said, and this advice, above the rest, \ 

With Absalom's mild nature suited best ; 
Unblamed of life, ambition set aside* 
Not stain'd with cruelty, nor puft with pride. 
How happy had he been, if destiny 
JIad higher placed his birth, or not so high ! 
Jlis kingly virtues might have claim'd a throne, 
And blest all other countries but his own ; 
[ But charming greatness since so few refuse, 
*Tis juster to lament him than accuse* 



♦ First edit. Prevail. -J- Note XVI. 
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Strong were his hopes a rival to remove, 
With blandishpqents to g^in the puWip love ; 
To head the faction while th^if s^seal was hot^ 
And popularly prosecute the plot. 
To further this, Achitophel unites 
The malcontents of all the Israelites ; 
Whose differing parties he could wisely join. 
For several ends, to serve the sai^ie design. 
The best, — and of th^ princes some were sueh,-*^ 
Who thought the power of mcwnarchy too much j 
Mistaken men, and patriots in their he^^rts ; 
Not wicked, but seduced hy impious arts. 
By these the springs of property were bent, 
And wound so high, they cracVd the government. 
The next for interest sought to eflihroil the state. 
To sell their duty at a dearer rate, 
And make theiy Jewish markets of the throne ; 
Pretending public good, to serve their own. 
Others thought kings, an useless heavy load, 
Who cost too mucji, and did too little goo4. 
\ These were for l^iug ^lonest Payid by, 
\ On principles of pure good husbandry.* 
With them join'd ^U the haranguers of the thropg. 
That thoMght to get preferment by the tongue. 
Who follow next a double danger bring. 
Not only hating David, but the king ; 
The Sol^msean rout ; well versed, of old. 
In godfy^faction, and in treasoa;i bold ; 
Cow'ring and quaking at a conqueror's sword. 
But lofty to a lawful prince restored ; 
Saw with disdain an Ethnic plot begun. 
And scom'd by Jebusites to b^e outdone. 



* A thrifty and frugal doctrine, not forgotten by the re- 
formers of our own day. 
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Hot Lievites* he^ed these ; who, puU'd before 
From the arlc» whioh in the judges' dayjs they hore,f 
Resuiped their cant, and, with a zealous cry. 
Pursued their old heloved theocracy ; 
Where sanhedriip and priest enslaved the n^^tiou, I 
And justified their spoils by inspiration. 
For who so fit to reign as Aaron's race. 
If once doipinion they could found in grace ? 
These led the pack ; though not of surest scent. 
Yet deepest mouth'd against the government. 
A numerous host of dreaming saints succeed. 
Of the true old enthusii^stic breed ; 
'Gainst form and order they their power employ, [ 
Nothing to bijild, and aU things tq destroy. 
iBut far more numerous was the herd of such, i 
^Who think too little, and who talk too much. 
These out of pfiere instinct, they knew not why. 
Adored thei^p fathers' God, and property ; 
And, by the same blind benefit of fate^ 
The devil and the Jebusite did hate ; 
Scarp to he saved, even in their own despite^ 
Because they could not help believing right 
Such were the tools ; but a whole Hydra more 
Remains of sprouting heads too lopg to score. 
Some of their chiefs were princes of the land : 
/In the first rank of these did Zimri J stand ; 
1 A man $o various, that he seem'd to be 
xNot one, but all mankind's epitome ; 
C Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
I Was every thwg by starts, and nqthing long ; \{^ 



JBut, jn the course qf one revolving moon. 



IWas chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 



* Note XVII. 

f ^he dia^iontt^ clergym^n^ ^^ipielled \>j the Act Qf Conform 
mity. 
t The Duke of Buc^^EigtaRfv Se^ Note 5^ VIH. 
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\Then all for women, painting, rhyining, drinking, 
*^sides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Blest madman, who could every hour employ, • 

With something new to wish, or to enjoy ! 

Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 

And both, to shew his judgment, in extremes ; 

So over violent, or over civil, 

That every man with him was God or devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggar'd by fools, whom still he found too late ; 

He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laugh'd himself from court ; then sought relief 

By forming parties, but could ne*er be chief; 

For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 

On Absalom, and wise Achitophel ; 

Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft-^ 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 
Titles and name;s 'twere tedious to rehearse 

Of lords, below the dignity of verse. 

Wits, warriors, commonwealths-men, were the best ; 

Kind husbands, and mere nobles, all the rest. 

And therefore, in the name of dulness, be 

The well- hung Balaam and cold Caleb fi'ee ; 

And canting Nadab let oblivion damn,* 

Who made new porridge for the paschal lamb. 

Let friendship's holy band some names assure ; 

Some their own worth, and some let scorn secure. 

Nor shall the rascal rabble here have place. 

Whom kings no titles gave, and God no grace : 

Not bull-faced Jonas,t who could statutes draw 

To mean rebellion, and make treason law. 



• Balaam, the Earl of Huntingdon; Caleb, Lord Gray of Wark; 
Nadab, Lord Howard of Esrick. Note XIX. XX* X^CI. 
t Sir William Jones. See Note XXII, 
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But he, though bad, is followed by a worse, 
The wretch, who heaven's anointed dared to curse ; 
Shimei,* — whose youth did early promise bring 
Of zeal to God, and hatred to his king, — 
Did wisely from expensive sins refrain, f\ 
And never broke the sabbath but for gain J 
Nor ever was he known an oath to vent. 
Or curse, unless against a government. 
Thus heaping wealth, by the most ready way 
Among the Jews, which was — ^to cheat and pray ; 
The city, to reward his pious hate 
Against his master, chose him magistrate. 
His hand a vase of justice did uphold ; 
His neck was loaded with a chain of gold. 
During his office treason was no crime ; 
J The sons of Belial bad a glorious time : 
•For Shimei, though not prodigal of pelf, 
(Yet loved his wicked neighbour as himself. 
IWhen two or three were gathered to declaim ^ 
^A^gainst the monarch of Jerusalem, >- 

Shimei was always in the midst of them : J 

And, if they cursed the king when he was by. 
Would rather curse than break good company. 
If any durst his factious friends accuse. 
He pack'd a jury of dissenting Jews ;t 
Whose fellow-feeling in the godly cause 
Would free tbe suffering saint from human laws ; 
For laws are only made to punish those 
Who serve the king, and to protect his foes. 
If any leisure time he had from power, — 
Because 'tis sin to misemploy an hour, — 
His business was, by writing, to persuade, 
That kings were useless, and a clog to trade : I 



* Slingsby Bethel^ one of the SherifFs of London. See Note 
XXIII. f Note XXIV. 

^ H^ wrote a treatise on the Interest of Princes. 
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And, that his noble style he might r^jie, 
jN^o Rechabite more shunn'd the fumes of wine. 
Chaste were his cellars, and his shrieval board . 
The grossness of a city-feast abhorr'd. 
His cooks, with long disuse, their trade forgot ; 
Cool was his kitchen, though his brains were hot. 
Such frugal virtue malice may accuse ; 
But sure 'twas necessary to the Jews ; 
For towns, once burnt, such magistrates require. 
As dare not tempt God's providence by fire. 
With spiritual food he fed his servants well. 
But free from flesh, that made the Jews rebel : 
And Moses' laws he held in more account. 
For forty days of fasting in the Mount. 

(To speak the rest, (who better are forgot,) 
Would tire a well-breath'd witness of the plot. 
Yet Corah,* thou shalt from oblivion pass ; 
Erect thyself, thou monumental brass. 
High as the serpent of thy metal made. 
While nations stand secure beneath thy shade ! 
What though his birth were base, yet comets rise 
From earthy vapours, ere they shine in skies. 
Prodigious actions may as well be done I 
By weaver's issue, as by prince's son. / 
This arch-attestor for the public good 
By that one deed ennobles all his blood. 
Who ever ask'd the witnesses high race. 
Whose oath with martyrdom did Stephen grace ? 
Ours was a Levite, and, as times went then. 
His tribe were Gk)d Almighty's gentlemen. 
Sunk were his eyes, his voice was harsh and loud :f 
Sure signs he neither choleric was, nor proud : 
His long chin proved his wit ; his saint-like grace 
A church Vermillion, and a Moses' face. 
His memory, miraculously great. 
Could plots, exceeding man's belief, repeat ; 

* Titus Gates. See Note XXV. f Note XXVI. 
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Which therefcA^e cannot be accounted lies, 

For human wit could never such devise. 

Some future truths are mingled in his book ; 

But where the witness fail'd the prophet spoke : 

Some things like visiotiaty flight appear ; 

The spirit caught him up,--^the Lord knows where* 

And gave him his rabbinical degree. 

Unknown to foreign university * 

His judgment yet his memory did excel ; 

Which pieced his wonderous evidence so well. 

And suited to the temper of the times. 

Then groaning under Jebusitic crimes. 

Let Israel's foes sudpect his heavenly call. 

And rashly judge his writ apocryphal ; 

Our laws for such affronts have forfeits made : 

He takes his life, who takes away his trade. 

Were I myself in witness Corah's place, 

The wretch who did me such a dire disgrace. 

Should whet my memory, though once forgot. 

To make him an appendix of iny plot. 

His zeal to heaven made him his prince despise, 

And load his person with indignities. 

But zeal peculiar privilege affords. 

Indulging latitude to deeds and words : 

And Corah might for Agag'sf murder call. 

In terms as coarse as Samuel used to Saul. 

What others in his evidence did join. 

The best that could be had for love or coin. 

In Corih's own predicament will fall : 

For witness is a common name to alL X. 

Surrounded thus with friends of every sort. 
Deluded Absalom forsakes the court ; 



* Gates pretended to have taken his degree of doctor at Sa« 
lam^nca. See Note XXVII. Also vol. YII. p. 164. 
t Sir EAaondbury Godfrey. See Note XXVIILj 
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Impatient of high hopes, urged with renown. 
And fired with near possession of a crown. 
The admiring crowd are dazzled with surprise. 
And on his goodly person feed their eyes. 
His joys conceal'd* he sets himself to show ; 
On each side bowing popularly low : 
His looks, his gestures, and his words he frames. 
And with familiar ease repeats their names. 
Thus form'd by nature, fumish'd out with arts. 
He glides unfelt into their secret hearts. 
Then with a kind compassionating look. 
And sighs, bespeaking pity ere he spoke. 
Few words he said ; but easy those and fit. 
More slow than Hybla-drops, and far more sweet. 

I mourn, my countrymen, your lost estate ; 
Though far unable to prevent your fate : 
Behold a banish'd man, for your dear cause 
Exposed a prey to arbitrary laws ! 
Yet oh ! that I alone could be undone, 
Cut off from empire, and no more a son ! 
Now all your liberties a spoil are made ; 
Egypt and Tyrusf intercept your trade. 
And Jebusites your sacred rites invade^ 
My father, — whom with reverence yet I name— 
Charm'd into ease, is careless of his fame ; 
And, bribed with petty sums of foreign gold. 
Is grown in Bathsheba's embraces old ;t 
Exalts his enemies, his friends destroys. 
And all his power against himself employ?. 
He gives, — and let him give,— my right away : 
But why should he his own and yours betray ? 
He, only he, can make the nation bleed. 
And he alone from my revenge is freed. 



* First edit. — Dissembled joy. t France and Holland. 
t Duchess of Portsmouth^ mistress to Charles !!• 
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Take then my tears, — ^with that he wiped his eyes, — 
'Tis all the aid my present power supplies : 
No court-informer can these arms accuse ; 
These iarms may sons against their fathers use : 
And 'tis my wish, the next successor's reign 
May make no other Israelite complain. 

Youth, beauty, graceful action seldom fail ; 
But common interest always will prevail ; 
And pity never ceases to be shown 
To him who makes the people's wrongs his own. 
The crowd, that still believe their kings oppress. 
With lifted hands their young Messiah bless : 
Who now begins his progress to ordain 
With chariots, horsemen, and a numerous train :* 
From east to west his glories he displays. 
And, like the sun, the promised land surveys* 
Fame runs before him as the morning-star. 
And shouts of joy salute him from afar ; 
Each house receives him as a guardian god, 
And consecrates the place of his abode. 
But hospitable treats did most commend 
Wise Issachar, his wealthy western friend.t 
This moving court, that caught the people's eyes, 
Andseem'd but pomp, did other ends disguise : 
Achitophel had form'd it, with intent 
To sound the depths, and fathom, where it Went, 
The people's hearts, distinguish friends from foes. 
And try their strength before they came to .blows. 
Yet all was colour'd with a smooth pretence 
Of specious love^and duty to their prince. 
Religion, and redress of grievances, 
(Two names that always cheat, and always please,) 
Are often urged ; and good king David's life, 
Endanger'd by a brother and a wife4 

* Note XXIX^ t Thomas Tbynne, Esq. See Note XXX. 
t Note XXXI. 

12 
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I Thus in a pageant-shew a plot is made ; 
And peace itself is war in masquerade. 
Oh foolish Israel ! never \«rarn'd by ill ! 
Still the same baitj and circumvented still ! 
Did ever men forsake their present ease^ 
In midst of health imagine a disease^ 
Take pains contingent mischiefs to foresee. 
Make heirs for monarchs, and for God decree ? 
What shall we think ? Can people give away. 
Both for themselves and sons, their native sway ? 
Then they are left defenceless to the sword 
Of each unbounded, arbitrary lord : 
And laws are vain, by which We right enjoy, 
If kings unquestion'd can those lawsr destroy. 
Yet if the crowd be judge of fit and just. 
And kings are only officers in trust, 
Then this resuming covenant Was declsu'ed 
When kings were made, or is for ever barred. 
If those who gave the sceptre, could not tie. 
By their own deed, their own posterity, 
How then could Adam bind his future race ? 
How could his forfeit on mankind take place ? 
Or how could heavenly justice damn us all, Jf 
Who ne'er consented to our father's fall ?.-V^ 
Then kings are slaves to those whom they command. 
And tenants to their people's pleasure stand. 
Add, that the power, for property allow'd. 
Is mischievously seated in the crowd ; 
For who can be secure of private rights 
If sovereign sway may be dissolved by might ? 
1 Nor is the people's judgment always true : 
The most may err as grossly as the few ; 
And faultless kings run down by common ery. 
For vice, oppression, and for tyranny. 
What standard is there in a fickle rout, 
Which^ flowing to the mark, runs faster out ? 
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Nor only erowds^ but Sanhedrims mtty be 
Infected with this puUic luimey^ 
And i^are the madness of rebeUious times. 
To murder monarchs for imagined crimes. 
If they may give and take w&ne*er they please. 
Not kings ali^e, the Godhead's images. 
But govemmait itsdf, at length must &31 
To natui^'s state, where all trnve right to ali 
Yet, grant our lords, the Feo]^ kings fim make. 
What prudent mesi a settled thtone Wouldishake ? 
For whatsoe'er their sufierings were before, 
That change they covet mal^s ttoa $aBkv more. 
All other errors but dii^urb a state ; 
But innovation is the blow df fate. 
If ancient.fabrics nod, and threat to.fdU, 
To patch thmr flaws* and buttress up the wall; 
Thus far 'tis duty ; ,but here fix the mark ; \ £^ 
For all beyond it is to touch the ark. " 

To change, foundations, cast the frame anew, 
Is work for rebels, who base ends puitsue ; 
At once divine and human laws cdntlK>id), 
Aiid mend the parts by ruin of the whiJe- 
The tampering world is subject to thiii curae. 
To physic their disease into a. worse. 
\ Now what relief can righteous David bring ? 
How fatal 'tis to be too good a king ! 
Friends he has few,. so higbithe madness grows ; 
Who dare be such must be the peopfe!s:foes. : 
Yet some, there wem,.eyen in, the worst erf ^days ; 
Some let me name, and lla^I]l^g is.toipiw^* 
In this short file Bar^illai* first appears]; 
Barzillai, crown'd with honour and with years. 
Long since, the rising rebels he withstood 
In regions waste beyond the Jordan's flppd :f 

• The Duke of Ormond. See Note XXXII. 
f In Ireland. 
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UnfortuiMaitdy bfaye to iniby tbe storte ; 
But sinking underneath Ins master's fate : 
In exile ^pmk 4iis godMke ^ttince be moum'd:; 
For him be 'suffered, and neith liim return'd. 
The coart he practised, not the cjotirtier's art : 
Large was his wealth, but larg^ was his heart. 
Which ^ell tli^ noblest objects knew to choose. 
The figbtfa]^ waiTior, iltid recording muse. 
His h^A ^cdttld once a fruitfbl issue boast ; 
IfoW tibore than half ^a fadier^s name is lost 
His elctei^t hbpe, with every grace adom'c^ 
By*mei so'h^ven will hameit, always monni'd, 
And always bdiiottr'd, snatdh'd in manhood's prime 
By imeqim fates, and providence's orime:* 
Yet riot bi^fdre'the gobi of honour won. 
All pfts fulfiU'd of subject Md of son ; 
Swift wab the'ttice, titit short the time to tuh. 
Oh narrow drcle,'but 43f p^wer divine, 
Scantedfln^spfioe,^fltid pe^ot in 'thy line! 
By sea, by httid, thy matchless worth was known, 
Arms th^>deH^k,<and war ivasall 4J)y own. 
Thy force iltifusedithe^faintrng Tyriansf prop'd. 
And ha^ght^ Bhamoh fotmd his fortune stdp*d. 
Oh ancient honour ! Oh unconquer'd hand. 
Whom f(M& unpunisb'd never could withsta^ ! 
But Israel ^s imwbrthy of Ws name ;! 
Short is the date of all immoderate fiirne.^ 
It looks! as h^aviin bur iruin had designed, 
v^nd^dunitKKrt; trUst thy fortune and thy mind. 
Now, free^rotn leaitbythy disenoumber'd soul 
MountBiup, and leaves behind the doudsand starry 
pdle* 



• 'the 'Earl of Ossory. See T^ote XXXIII. 
-f Alhidini^to Lord Ossorfswernces in the Datcfa war vgaiiut 
tbe Frendu 

% First edit, birth. 
§ First edit, fww/A. 
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From theilic&tlt^kindfefl1figibil9ifaay*8<^^ 

To aitf the gaardiaa. sdgei of tbyt king;: 

. Here stop,imy muse; here oeaise tky pkinfhl fiiffbtf; 

No pinions can purme inimoital beightt 

Tell good Barziliai! iSfoir carisfc sing^or mw^ 

And tell thy ctoul* die should Imve fled befom; 

Or fled she with/ his life^ arid left this^ vetse' 

To hang on her ^parted paiiabn'lshdaits^'? 

Now take thy steepy flight from, heaveo/andrsee 

If thou cafnst find on earth aaothtir her 

Another be* woidd be toa hard to find ; 

See then whom thou casnst see not &r bediind; 

Zadoc the priest^* whom, shunning poWar and ^ee. 

His lowly mind adrai^ced to Danrii^Sigrsioe.^ 

With him the 8agan f of Jerusalem^ 

Of hospitaHbe soul, and noble stem y 

Him ot the westenx' dome^ who&e we^hty sense 

ITows^lJlt^wog^ an J hea^nly'^ ^u pp ecT^- 

le prop^et^^TSfflBs, by smsb example led. 
To learning and to loyalty were bred : 
For coU^es or, bdimteous kings depend. 
And never rebel was to arts a fnendl 
T6 these succeed the pillars of the laws ; 
Who best can plead, and best can judge a cause. 
Next them a tarain of loyal: peers ascend ; 
Sharp-judging Adriel^^ the muses' friend, 
Himsidf a muse ; in Sanhedrim's debate,, 
True to his prince, but not a slave of state : 
Whom David's We with honours did adorn, 
Tha4r from his disobedient son were torn. 
Jotham, of piercing wit, and pregnaxit thou^t,|| 
I Bodued by nature, and by learaing taught. 
To move assembliies, who but caaly tried 
The worst a-while, then diose the better side. 



* Note XXXIV. t Note XXXV. t Note XXXVI. 
§ Note XXXVIL || Note XXXVIIL 
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^(j'or chose alone, but turn'd the balance too ; 
So much the weight of one brave man can do* 
^ushai» the friend of David in distress ; 
In public storms^ of manly stedfastness ;* 
By foreign treaties he informed his youth. 
And joined experience to his native truth. 
His frugal care supplied the wanting throne ; 
Frugal for that, but bounteous of his own. 
'Tis easy conduct when exchequers flow. 
But hard the task to manage well the low ; 
For sovereign power is too depress'd or high. 
When kings are forced to sell, or crowds to buy. 
Indulge one labour more, my weary muse. 
For Amiel ; who can Amiel's praise refuse ?f 
Of ancient race by birth, but nobler yet 
In his own worth, and without title great. 
The Sanhedrim long time as chief he ruled. 
Their reason guided, and their passion cool'd. 
So dexterous was he in the crown's defence. 
So form'd to. speak a loyal nation's sense. 
That, as their band was Israel's tribes in small. 
So fit was he to represent them all. 
Now rasher charioteers the seat ascend. 
Whose loose careers his steady skill commend : 
They, like the unequal ruler of the day, 

, Misguide the seasons, and mistake the way ; 

[ While he, withdrawn, at their mad labours smiles, 
And safe enjoys the sabbath of his toils. 

These were the chief; a small but faithful band 
Of worthies, in the breach who dared to stand. 
And tempt the united fury of the land. 
With grief they view'd such powerful engines bent. 
To batter down the lawful government. 



• Note XXXIX. t Note XL. 
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A numerous faction, with pretended frights. 
In Sanhedrims to plume the legal rights ; 
The true successor from the court removed ; 
The plot, by hireling witnesses, improved. 
These ills they saw, and, as their duty bound. 
They shew'd the king the danger of the wound ; 
That no concessions from the throne would please. 
But lenitives fomented the disease. 
That Absalom, ambitious of the crown. 
Was made the lure to draw the people down. 
That false Achitophel's pernicious hate 
Had turn'd the plot to ruin church and state : 
The council violent, the rabble worse ; 
That Shimei taught Jerusalem to curse. 

With all these loads of injuries opprest. 
And long revolving in his careful breast 
The event of things, at last his patience tired, 
Thus, from his royal throne, by heaven inspired, 
The God-like David spoke ; with awful fear 
His train their Maker in their master hear.* 

Thus long have I, by native mercy sway?d. 
My wrongs dissembled, my revenge delay'd ; 
So willing to forgive the offending age ; 
So much the father did the king assuage. 
But now so far my clemency they slight. 
The offenders question my forgiving right. t 
That one was made for many, they contend ; 
But 'tis to rule ; for that's a monarch's end. 
They call my tenderness of bloody my fear ; 
Though manly tempers can the longest bear. 
Yet since they will divert my native course, 
'Tis time to shew I am not good by force. 
Those heap'd affronts, that haughty subjects bring, 
Are burdens for a camel, not a king. 



» If ote XLI. t Note XLII. 
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Kings are Cbe public pillars of the «tate, 
Born to.sus^in and prop the nation's weight : 
If my young Sampson will pretend a call 
To shake the colubin, let him share the falL* 

yJ^But .oh, that yet he would repent and live ! 

/ Haw easy 'tis for parents to forgive ! 

[ .Wiilh how &w tears a pardon might be won 

Poor, pitied youth, by my paternflMre 
Raised up to all the height his frame could bear ! 
Had God ordain'd his fete for empire bom. 
He iwould have given ibis soul another turn : 
Guird with a patriot's name, whose modem sense 
Is one that would by law supplant bis prince ; ' 
The peqple'5 brave, the politician's tool ; 
Never was patriot yet, but wa^ a fool. 
Whence.comes it, that religion and the laws 
Should moore be Absalom's than David's cause ? 
His old instructor, ere he lost bis place. 
Was never thought endued with so much grace. 
Good heavens, bow fection can a patriot paint I 
My rebel ever proves my people's saint. 
Would they in[ipose an heir upon the throne ? 
Let Sanhedrims be tau^t to give their own, 
A king's a;t least a part of government ; 
And mine as requisite as their consent 
Without my leave a future king to chuse. 
Infers a right the present to depose. 
True, they petition me to approve their choice ; 
But Esau's hands suit ill wit£ Jacob's voice. 
My pious subjects for my safety pray ; 
Which .to jsecure, tibey take my power away. 
From plots and treasons heaven preservje my years, 
But save me most from my petitioners I f 



* The four follomne lines were added after the first edition* 
Scse Introduction. ■ t Note XLIII. 
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Unsatiate as |;he barren, womb or grave ; | 

God cannot grant so much as they can crave. 
What then is left, but with a jealous eye 
To. guard the smsJL remains of royalty ? . , 

The law shall still direct my peaceful sway. 
And the same law teach rebdfi to obey : 
Votes shall no more establisb'd power controyiL—- 
Such votes, as make a part excc^ the whpte* 
No groundless clamours shall my &i/aid$ retnove. 
Nor crowds have power to puBJsh ece they prove ; 
For gods and god-like kings thdr care exgt^s^ 
Still to defend their servants in distress. 
Oh, that my power to saving were confined ! "l 
Why am I forced, like heaven, against my mind, > 
To make examples of another kind ? ) 

Must I at length the sword of justice draw ? 
Oh curst effects of necessary law ! 
How ill my fear they by my mercy scan ! 
Beware the fury of a patient man. , 

Law they require, let law then shew her face ; 
%They could not be content to look on grace. 
Her hinder parts, but with a daring eye. 
To tempt the terror of her front, and die. 
By their own arts 'tis righteously decreed. 
Those dire artificers of death shall bleed. 
Against themselves their witnesses shall swear,* 
Till, viper-like, their mother-plot they tear ; 
And suck for nutriment that bloody gore. 
Which was their principle of life before. 
Their Belial with their Beelzebub will fight ; 
Thus on my foes, my foes shall do me right. 
Nor doubt the event ; for factious crowds engage. 
In their first onset, all their brutal rage. 
Then let them take an unresisted course ; 
Retire, and traverse, and delude their force. 

I ■ I. I I . I I » ■ I . 11 I ■ I ■ I I _ I ' ■ H I 

• Note Xi.1V. 
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But when they stand all breathless, urge the figfatj 
And rise upon them with redoubled might. ' 

For lawful power is still superior found. 
When, long driven back, at len^h it stands the 
ground. * 

He sdd ; the Almighty, nodding, gave consent, [j 
And peals of thunder shook the firmament JL 

Henceforth' a series of new time began. 
The mighty years in long procession ran ; 
Once more the godlike David was restored. 
And willing nations knew their lawful lord. 
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Note I. 

Michal, ofwyal blood, the crown did wear, 
A soil ungrateful to the Oiler's care. — P. 217. 

Queen Catherine of Portugal^ the wife of Charles 11.^ resembled 
the daughter of Saul in the circumstance mentioned in the text. 
She was plain in her person^ and consequently possessed little in-*' 
fluence over her gallant husband. She was^ however, always 
treated by him with decent civility ; and, indeed, when persecuted 
by the popular party^ experienced his warmest protection, Her 
greatest fault was her being educated a Catholic ; her greatest 
misfortune, her bearing the king no children ; and her greatest 
foible, an excessive love of dancing. It might have occurred to 
the good people of those times, that loving a ball was not a capital 
sin, even in a person whose figure excluded her from the hopes of 
gracing it; that a princess of Portugal invest be a Catholic, if she 
had any religion at all ; and, finally, that to bear children, it is 
nepessary some one should take the trouble of getting them. But 
these obvious considerations did not prevent her being grossly 
abused in the libels of the tinies^t and very nearly made a party 
in Dr Titus Oates' Appandi:;!: to his Original Plot. 

' ' ' ■..■■II. .^ ... — ..11 II. || I I ■ I... M H . .,, 

t See a very scnniloiu one, entitled ** The Queen's Ball/* in the State 
^ocmsf VoL 111. p. 74, beginning. 

Reform, great queen, the errors of your youth. 
And hear a thing you never heard, callM Troth. 
Poor private balls content the Fairy Queen ; 
You must dance, and dance damnably, to be seen.] 
Ill-natured little goblin, and designM 
For nothing but to dance and vex mankind, 
. What wiser thing could our great monarch do. 
Than root ambiM<>n <Mit, hy shewing you P 
Yott can the most aspiring thoughts pull down^ 
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Note 11. 

Not 80 the rest ; for severed mothers hare 

To God'Uke David several sons before. — P. 217. 

Charles left a numerous family of illegitimate children bj his 
various mistresses. Besides the Duke of Monmouth, tQ be pre- 
sently mentioned, he had a daughter by Lady Shannon, and the 
Earl of Plymouth by Mrs Catherine Pegge ; by the Duchess of 
Cleveland he had the Dukea of Cierelandt Grafton, and North- ^ 
umberlandy and three daughters ; by Mrs Eleanor Gwyn he had' 
the Duke of St Alban's, and James Beauclerk ; the Duchess of 
Portsmouth bore him the Duke of Richmond and Lennox : with 
a daughter by Mrs Mary Davies, the king's children amounted 
to the number of eight sons and five daughters. 

Nate IlL 

OfaU the numerous progeny, was none 

So beautifidf so brave, as Absahn.'^F. 2|7. 

James Stuart, Duke of Monmouth and Buccleuch^ was bom at 
Rotterdam, 9th April, 164*9, in the very heat of the Civil Wars^ 
He was the son of Charles II. and Mrs Lucy Walters or Waters, 
otherwise called Barlow, a beautiful young lady, of a good Welch 
family. He was educated privately in Holland, under the assu- 
med name of James Crofts ; and the respect with which his mo« 
ther and he were treated by the Cavaliers, afforded a foundation 
for the argument of his adherents, who afterwards contended, that 
the king had been privately married to that lady. After the Re- 
storation, the king sent for this young gentleman to court, where 
the royal favour and his own personal and acquired accomplish- 
ments soon made him very remarkable. Of his outward appear* 
ance. Count Hamilton, the gay recorder of the gaieties of the 
court of Charles, has given us a most interesting description, 
which is not belied by portraits that are still preserved. *' Na- 
ture," says the Count, '^perhaps never formed any thing so per- 
fect as the external graces of his person." His face was beautiful x 
hut it was a masculine beauty, unmixed with any thing weak or 
effeminate : each feature had its own peculiar and interesting turn 
of expression. He had admirable address in all active exercises, 
an attractive manner, and an air of princely paajesty. Yet his 
mental qualities did not altogether aupport this prepossessing ex- 
terior ; or rather his fate plunged him into scenes where more 
was necessary than the mind and manners, which, in more regular 
times, would have diBtingui^ed him as an accomplished cavalier 
in peace and war. He was married, by the king's interference, to 
Anne Scott* Countess of Buccleuch, sole surviving child of Fran- 

18 
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CIS, Earl of Bucdeuch, and heiress of the extensive estate which 
the powerful family slie represented had acquired on the frontiers 
of Scotland. The young prince had been previously created Duke 
«of Orkney^ a title now changed for that of Monmouth ; and the 
kingy upon his marriage^ added to his honours the dukedom of 
Bucdeuch. Thus favoured at home, be was also fortunate enough 
to have an opportunity of acquiring military fame, by serving two 
campcugns as a volunteer in Louis XI V's airmy against the Dutch. 
He particularly distinguished himself at the siege of Maestricht, 
wliere he led the storming party^ took possession of the counter- 
4carp^ and made good his quarters against the repeated and des- 
perate attempts of the besieged to dislodge him. Monmouth also 
iierved a campaign with the Dutch against tlie French» in 1678, 
And is on all hands allowed to have displayed great personal bra- 
very ; especially in the famous attack on the Duke of Luxem- 
burgh's line before Mons^ when the Prince of Orange, whose 
judgment can hardly be doubted, formed that good opinion of his 
nulitary skill, which he atated when he offered to command the 
ibrces of his father-in-law against the Duke on his last unfortu- 
nate expedition. With that renown which is so willingly confer- 
red upon the noble and the beautiful, the Duke returned to Eng- 
land* and met with a distinguished reception from Charles, by 
whom he was loaded with favours, as will appear from the fol- 
Jiowing list of his titles and offices. 

He was Duke of Monmouth and Buccleuch ; Earl of Doncaster 
and Dalkeith ; Lord Scott of Tynedale, Whichester, and Esk- 
dale; Lord Great ChamberlaiDof Scotland, Lord-Lieutenant of 
the East Biding of Yorkshire ; Governor of the town and citadel 
of Kingston upon Hull ; Chief Justice in Eyre of all his Majes- 
ty'» forests, chases, parks, and warrens, on the south side of the 
Trent; Lord-Genjeral of all his Majesty's land forces ; Captain 
of bis Majesty's liife-Guards of horse ; Chancellor of the Uni- 
jrersity of Cambridge ; Master of Horse to the King ; one of the 
Lords of the Privy Cound), and Knight of the order of the Garter. 

Thus highly distinguished by rank, reputation, and royal fa- 
vour, he appiears for some iim^ to haye dedicated himself chiefly 
to the pleasures of the court, when an unfortunate quarrel with 
the Duke of York, fn the rivalry of an intrigue,* laid the founda* 
tion for that di&rence, which was one great means of embroiling 
the latter years of Charles's reign, and finally cost Mopmouth his 
bead. When his qqarrel with his uncle, whos0 unforgiving t^iB«< 
per was weU knos^D, had become inveterate and irreconpikable, 
the D;ike of Mooiaouith was Jed to head the faction mojst inimi- 
cal to the intere^td of York> and speedily beoame di^ipgui^hed 
hy the name of i^e ProteMnt Duke> the dearest tifle that Ids 



* Sheffidd Duke of Buckiogham^s Memoirs. 
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party could bestow. The prospect which now opened itself be- 
fore Monmourh was such as might have turned the head of a man 
of deeper poh'tical capacity. The heir apparent, his personal ene- 
my, had become the object of popular hatred to such a degree, 
that the bill, excluding him from the succession, seemed to have 
every chance of being carried through the House of Lords, as it 
had already passed the Commons. The rights of the Queen were 
not likely to interest any one ; and it seems generally to have 
been believed, however unjustly as it proved, that Charles was 
too fond of Monmouth, too jealous of his brother, and too little 
scrupulous of ways and means, to hesitate at declaring this & 
vourite youth his legitimate successor. 

Under such favourable circumstances, it is no wonder that 
Monmouth gave way to the dictates of ambition : and while he 
probably conceived that he was only giving his father an oppor- 
tunity to manifest his secret partiality, he became more and more 
deeply involved in the plots of Shaftesbury, whose bustling and 
intriguing spirit saw at once the use to be made of Monmouth's 
favour with the king, and popularity with the public. From tbat 
time, their union became close and mseparable ; even while Shaf- 
tesbury was yet a member of the king's administration. Their 
meetings were conducted with a secrecy and mystery which ar- 
gued their importance. According to Carte, they were held at 
Lord Shaftesbury's and Charleton s houses, both parties coming 
in private, and in hackney coaches. Some of Monmouth's par- 
tizans had even the boldness to assert the legitimacy of their pa^ 
tron, to prepare for his supplanting the Duke of York. When 
the insurrection of the Covenanters broke out in Scotland, Mon- 
mouth was employed against them, a duty which he executed with 
fidelity and success. He completely defeated the insurgents in 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge, and returned to the court in all 
the freshness of his laurels. This was in the year 1679, and Mon- 
mouth's good fortune had then attained its summit. He was be^ 
loved by the people, general of all the forces both in England and 
Scotland ; London was at the devotion of Shaftesbury, the Duke 
of York banished to Brussels, and universally detested on account 
of his religion. At this important moment Charles fell ill of a 
fever at Windsor. Had he died, it is very probable that Mon^ 
mouth would have found himself in a condition to agitate suc- 
cessfully a title to the crown. But either the king's attachment 
to the Catholic religion, in the profession of which he finally died, 
or his sense of justice and hereditary right, occasioned an extra- 
ordinary alteration of measures at this momentous crisis. The 
Duke of York was summoned from abroad, arrived at Windsor, 
and by his presence and activity at once resumed that ascendance 
over Charles, which his more stern genius had always possessed, 
and animated the sunken spirit of his own partizans. By a most 
su4dcn and surprising revolution^ York was restored to 9II his 
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brother's favour. For although he was oKliged to retire to Scot- 
land to avoid the fury of the exdusionists, yet a sharper exile 
awaited his rival Monmouth, who, deprived of all his offices, was 
sent into the foreign banishment from which his unde had just 
been recalled. Accordingly he retired to Holland, wher^ he was 
courteously received by the States ; and where Charles himself 
appears to have been desirous that his darling son should find 
an honourable asylum. Meai^while the factions waxed still 
more furious ; and Shaftesbury, whose boast it was to ^* ride in 
the whirlwind and direct the storm," utterly embroiled the king- 
dom^ by persuading Monmouth to return to England without li- 
cence frmn his father, and to furnish an ostensible head to that 
body of which the wily politician was himself the soul. This 
conduct deeply injured Monmouth in his father's favour, who re« 
fused to see him ; and, by an inquiry and subsequent declaration 
made openly in council, and published in the Gazette, endea- 
Txiured to put an end to his hopes, by publidy dedaring his ille- 
gitimacy. Wonderful as it may seem, this avowal was ascribed 
to the king's fear for his brother; and two daring pamphlets were 
actually published^ to assert the legitimacy of Monmouth, against 
the express and solemn declaration of his father. * Monmouth 
himself, by various progresses through the kingdom, with an af- 
fectation of popularity which gained the vulgar but terrified the 
refiecting, above all, by a dose alliance with the Machiavel, 
Shaftesbury, shewed his avowed determination to maintain his 
pretensions against those of the lawful successor. This was the 
state of parties inJ0m, when " Absalom and Achitophel" first 
appeared. 

. The permission of so sharp a satire against the party of Mon- 
mouth, though much qualified as to his individual person, plain- 
ly shewed the king's intention to proceed with energy against the 
country party. Monmouth, in the midst of one of those splendid 
joumies which he had made to display his strength, was arrested 
at Stafford, September 20, 1682, and obliged to enter bail for his 
peaceable deportment and appearance when called on, to answer, 
any suit against him by the king. In the mean while, the du* 
bious and mysterious cabal, called the Rye-house Plot, was con- 
cocted by two separate parties, moving in some degree towards 
the same point, but actuated by very different motives, adopting 
different modes of conduct, and in their mutual intrigues but 
slightly connected with each other. It appears certain, that Mon- 
mouth utterly abominated the proposal oi^ Rumbokl, and those 



* *' A Letter to a Penon of Honour conceiniog the BIack-bo3C** '* A JLetter 
to a Person of Honour concerning the King's disavowing the having been mar- 
ried to file Duke of Monmouth's Mother.*' 
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who made the aisftssination of tM Kii^ and Duke of York ^kt^ 
groundwork of their propoaed insurrection* It is equally certaiiiy' 
that, with Sidney and Russell, he engaged in plans of reformat 
Cion, or revolution^ of that dubious description, which nrigh^ have 
turned out good or evil» according to their power of managingf 
^e machine they w^e about to set in motion ; a power almost 
ilwiiys over-rated till the awful moBient of experiment; Uponr. 
Ibe discovery of these proceedings, Monmouth abacondM, htet^ 
generously si^fied to Lord Russell his determkmticm to stirren*' 
der himself, if it could serve his friend ; an offer which Russeify 
with the same generoeity, pdsitively rejected. 

Notii^ithstandingthe discovery, which mvolTedperfaap a dNorge^ 
of high f reason, the king was so much convinced of Moniboalh'si 
innoctoce, so far as the safety of his person was concerned, that 
the influence of Halifax, who always strove to balance the power 
of the Duke of York by that of his nephew, procured hmt an opw 
portunity of being restored to the king's favour, for which tbcr 
minister had little thanks from the heir of the crown. * But 
Monmouth, by an excess of imprudence, in which, however, her 
displayed a noble spirit, forfeited the advantages he might have 
obtained at this crisisL Although he signed an acknowledgments 
of his guilt, in listening to coimsels whkh could not be carriedl 
into effect, without a restraint oh the king*s person ; he would not, 
on reflectidn, authorise the publication of a declaratiott, which' 
must have had a fatal influence on the impending trial of his 
friends. He demanded it back, and received it ; but txxxatpak^ 
tiled with an order to leave the kingdom. He obeyed, and re* 
mained in honourable banishment in Holland, till after the ae« 
. cession of James II. to the throne^ There is room t9 believe, 
that Monmouth Would never have disturbed his uncle, had Jamea 
not evinced a desire to follow him with vengeance even into his 
retreat. Wellwood has published a letter from him, in whidi he 
says, ambition is mortified within him, and expresses himself de* 
termined to live in retirement. But \rhen the king insisted on 
the Prince of Orange driving him out of Holland, and proceeds 
ed to take measures to exclude him from Brussels, he appears to 
have become desperate. Even yet he prepared to retire to Swe.* 
den, but he was surrounded by fugitives from England and Seot^ 
land, who, as is always the case, represented the nation as agita-* 
ted by their passions, and feeling for their individual oppression. 
Argyle, in particular, and the Scottish exiles, fired by the ag« 
gressions on their liberty and religion, anticipated a more warm 
support than they afterwards experienced. 
Monmouth, thus driven upon his fate, set sail with three 



* Sir Johu Rereby*t Memoin, p. 170. 
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vhij^^ iftnfledi st l^yitne ^with hardly im Itendred followers i andy 
vdch was Um mafic of his fiopulartty, soon found himself at th« 
Jiead of k cobsiderd^ie forces He baffled the Duke of Albemarle^ 
who attempted to coo|> hira ^) at Lyme; and^ advancing to 
Tauaton, took upon him fatally the title of King. At length he 
vurprtsed tb^ £aEl*l of Fovershani> James's general^ in his entreach^i 
meafo near Bridgchnrafter ; and the vAtire stuMom valour of hia 
Attowen neatoly ppored too mudh !fpr the discipiiiie of the vete- 
noA wiKHU thcjf -attacked. The cowardice of Lord Grey^* who 
tied wftli tii^ cavakyi led to a total defeat and much slaughter 
'among Momkoatfa's farces^ Still ttiore fell a aaiarificse to the bloody 
seal of the briital Jiafferies. The Duke hsiauelf was taken in his 
^igfat{ and, depressed by fatigUe and disappointmentt shewed 
^■omd symptoias of weakness, incooaistent with his former charac- 
ter. He solicited his life by submissive liters to James, and» at 
^ length* obtained an interview with the king* But James forgot 
the noble, though homely .p0pular ikying, 

A kmg's &ce 
Should give grace. 

I^ith the aatund steitmieis of hts character^ he di^y strove ta 
.extort ^MglA Moaaamith a disavowal of his legitimacy* ahd a con^ 
fession of hia accompHoe^. To the fonaer the Duke submitted ; 
diet, when lii^ed to the latter, rose from the posture of fiupplica- 
ttion, and retorted with dignity the reproa^es of James. Wheh 
he returned tb the Towor, he wrote a letter to the king, supposed 
.to Gontaift A secret^ the revealing of which might have purchased 
his Ufe. Tfaisiletter he entrusted to Captain Scott of Dumbar- 
ton's re^meDt, a desNsendant of the family of Harden* and, con- 
•aequently, related to the Dachess of Monmouth. The famous 
Blood is said t^ have craapelled Scott to deliver up the letter* 
hnd 4:iamted it to Sunderland, who destroyed it.f 

The Duke of Monmouth^ finding all efibrts to procure a pardon 
inefiectuid^ n>dt death with great resolution. Hersmiled on the 



t Sir John Dalrjrmple natmUs th» anecdete» YoL I. p, 187. Sro. edit The 
Editor has often heard it mtintiooed by his father, who was curious in historical 
antiquities, and who gave it on the report of his grandfather, to whom Captain 
'Seott had told the ^ry. AceordiDg to this laM authority^ which the relationship 
between the parties renders probable, the intercepted letter contained wme details 
concerning the Prince of Orange's intrigues with Monmouth, and the duplicity 
of Sunderland. It is more than probable, if tiiat wise prince encduiraged Mon- 
mouth in his enteqprijse, it could osly be with the purpose of bsstening his de- 
stnictioou 
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guards who surrounded the gcafibldi and whom in hitlietter days 
he had commanded ; bowed to the populace, who expressed by 
sighs and tears their interest id hia fate ; and submitted to his dooni. 
His death was cruelly prolonged by the hesitation of the execu- 
tioner^ who, after several' ineffectual strokes of the axe, threw it 
down, and could scarcely be prevailed on to finish his bloody 
work. The execution took place on the 15th of July, 1665. . 
It would be difficult, were it here necessary, to draw a charac- 
ter of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. His qualities and ac- 
complishments were fitted for times more gentle than those in 
which he livedf where hd might be compared to a pleasure barge 
struggling against a hurricane. In gentler times, he had proved 
a successful leader in* war ; and in peace, what the reviver of tra- 
gedy has aptly styled, ** An honoured courtly gentleman." Coutd 
BiM. Act I. Scene II. 

Note IV. 

And made ike charming Annabel his bride, — P. 218. 

Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth, a lady of high 
spirit, great beauty, tod unimpeachable hpnoor. We have had 
repeated occasion to mention her in the course o£ these notes. 
She was reckoned the richest heh*es6 in Europe; as, upon the death 
of her elder sister, Anne, Countess of Buccleuch, wife of Walter 
Earl of Tarras, she succeeded to the extensive land estate of that 
family. Charles made this advantageous match for his son, by the 
intervention of the young lady s mother, the Cnuntess of Wemyss. 
The Duchess of Buccleuch was a distinguished protectress of 
-poetical merit, and evinced her discriminating taste, by early se- 
lecting Dryden as the object of her patronage ; she cultivated the 
friendship of the Duke of York, and established an intimacy be- 
tween him an4 her husband, which paved the way for the ad- 
vancement of the latter.* When by an occasional rivalry they 
quarrelled, and became irreconcileable enemies, she still oppoaed 
her prudence to the precipitate counsels of Monmouth's worse 
advisers. It is probable her influence saved his life, by deteraii- 
ning him to make a timely confession, concerning all ne knew of 
the Rye-house conspiracy* upon condition it was not to be used 
against his friends. When he imprudently retracted that confes- 
sion, her advice prevailed on him to offer a renewal of it.t Their 
last interview before the Duke's execution, is thus narrated iaia 
MS. now before me. 



* Sheffield Duke of Buckingham's Memoirs, p. 19. 

t Cartes* Life of the Duke of Ormond. VoL II. pp. 531. 53a 
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" His bebaYiour all the time was brave and unmoveji, and^ 
even during the last conversation and farewell with his lady and 
children, which was the movingest scene in the worlds and which 
no bye standers could see without melting m tears> he did not 
shew the least coocerndness. lie declared l^qrei A^l the company^ 
how averse the duchess had been to ail his irregular courses, and 
that she had never been uneasy to him on any occasion whatso« 
ever^ but about women, and his failing of dutie to the late king. 
And that she knew nothing of his last designe, not having heard 
from hfmself a year before* which was his own fault, and noe un- 
kindness in her, .because she knew not how to direct her letters 
to him. In that, he gave her the kyndest character that could 
-foe, and begged ^er pardon of his many failings and offences to 
lier, and prayed her to continue her kyndness and care to her 
poore children. At this expression she fell down on her knees, 
mrith her eyes full of teares, and begged him to pardon her if 
ever she had done any thing to offend and displease him ; and 
embracing his knees, fell into a swoon, out of which they had 
much adoe to raise her up in a good while after. A little before, 
fns children were brought to him, all crying about him ; but he 
acquitted himsdlf of these last adewes with much composure, 
Bfaewing nothing of weakness and unmanliness." — Account of the 
AtHons and Behaviour of the Duke of Monmouth^ j\om the time 
he was taken to his Execution^ in a letter ^ dated Jtdy l6, 1685, 
M8. in the DuIlc of Buccleuch's library. 

The Duchess of Monmouth's turn of mind, and her aversion to 
her husband^ political intrigues, lead me ta imagine, that Dry- 
den sketched out her character under that of Marmoutiere in 
'^* The Duke of Guise ;" whose expostulations with her lover ap- 
ply exactly to the situation of this noble pair. If the Duke of 
Monmouth entertained a causeless jealousy of the intimacy of 
Y<Hrk with his lady, as the Duke of Btckingbam seems to hint,* 
something like an allusion to this circumstance may be traced in 
the suspicions of Guise, and vindication of Ma.rmbutiere.t 

The Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth survived the ca- 
tastrophe of her husband many years ; during which she was re- 
solute in asserting her right to be treated as a princess of the 
blood. She had two surviving sons by Monmouth ; one of whom 
carried on the line of Buccleuch, and the other was created Earl 
of Deloraine. She was married a second time, in 1688, to Lord 
Cornwallis, by whom she had two surviving daughters. The 
Duchess died* in 17S2, in the eighty-first year of her life. King 
James made her Grace and her family a gift of all her origmal 
property, so far as forfeited by the Duke of Monmouth's con- 
demnation. 

• Memoirs, p. 12. t Vot VII. p. 80. 

VOL. IX. K 
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NoteV. 

And Amnoin's murder f 5y a specious natne^ 

IVas caltd a just revenge/ar injured Jaim^-^V. 218. 

There is a libel among the State Poems, relatjng to some obr 
scure fray^ in which the Duke of Monmouth and somp of Kis bro- 
thers appear to have been concerned^ This was probably one of 
the youthful es^cesses alluded to.* But Amnon s murder seemf 
to refer to the more noted assault upon Sir John Coventry, whieh 
the reader may tak-e in the words of Andrew MarveU» 

^^ But an accident happened^ which had like to have spoiled all* 
Sir John Coventry havmg moved (in the House of Commons) for 
an imposition on the play-houses. Sir John Berkenhead, to excuse 
them, said they had been of great service to the king. Upon which. 
Sir John Coventry desired that gentleman to explain *' whether 
he meant the men or women players ?"f Hereupon it is imag^ned^ 
that the house adjourning from Tuesday, before, till Thursday 
after Christmas day, on the very Tuesday night of the adjourn*- 
ment, twenty-five of the Duke of Monmouth's troop, j: and some 
few foot, laid in wait from ten at night, till two in the mofqingy 
IMid as he returned frpm the Cock, where he sunped, to hjis own 
house, they threw him down^ and with a knife cut pff almost 
bll the end of his nose ; but company coming, made them fear- 
ful to finish it ; so they inarched ofil Sir Thomas Sands, lieu- 
tenant of the troop, commanded the party, and Obrian, the £aii 
of Inchequin's son, was a principal apton Xhe court here- 
upon sometimes thought to carry it with a high hand, and 
question Sir John for his words, and maintain the action ; some- 



* It is entitled, «< On the three Dukes kUIing the Bdadle on dnndi^ mom- 
ing, February 26th 1670-1." The moral runs thus : 

Sec w^at mishaps dare even invade Whitehall ; 

This silly fellow's death puts off the ball ; 

And disappoints the Queeo, poor little chuck, 

I warrant 'twould have danced it like a duck : 

The 6ddlevt vmcei entries all the spoft ; 

And the gay show put off, where the brisk court 

Anticipates in rich subsidy coats, 

All tha( 13 got by mercenary votes ; 

Yet shall Wnifehall, the innocent, the good, 

See these men dance all daub*d with lace and blood. 

j- Alluding to the king's well known intrigue with Nell Gwyp. 
X The duke was then captain of the king's hone guards. 
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times they iagged in their councils. However^ the king comr 
manded Sir Thomas Clargesj and Sir W. Pult^ey^ to releiise 
Wroth, and Lake, who wer6 two of the actor^ and taken. Bat 
the nigbt before the house met they si^rrendered (to) him again. 
The Jiou^e being but sullen the next day, tl|e court did not 4^ 
fMoie a(i|ouming for some days longer, till it was filled* Then 
the house trent upop Coventry's business, apd voted tliat th^ 
would go upon nothing else whatever, till they had passed a bill, 
as they did, for .Sands^ Obrian, Parry, and Il^ve8> to coqxe in by 
the sixtei&nth of February^ or else to be condemned, atid never 
to be pardoned, ]>ut by an express ^ct of p4rliamentA and their 
Mm«sth0vein.inse9ted, fprlfear of being pardoned in some generi^l 
Bibt of gr9<ce. Farther, all such actions, for the future, on any man, 
f0k>ny V/itbottt olergy ; and if ho shall otherwise stinke or wound 
jKfty iiai?liaiti9Pt.«()ati, during his attendance, or going or oomitiff, 
^prisonment for pi year, treble damages and incap^i^y. The bm 
jhavin^ in some few days been, di^atqbed to the Lords, the housi^ 
ftias suwiegcnie op iitgrand oommitte^ upon the first $00,0O(fl. b^, 
but are 2^ yet half w^. But tiow the Lords, instead of the six-* 
teeilth of Februiu*y , p^t twenty ^ve days after the king's royal as- 
cent, and that registered in their journal ; they disagree iti several 
other thills, but adhere in that first which i$ material. Sp that, 
m Uiis wfeek, the houses will be in danger of splitting, without 
much wisdom or force. For, considering that Sir. Thomas Sands 
was the very person sent to C Wges and Pulteney, that Obrian ^as 
<x)iioealed in the Duke of Monmouth's lodgings, tMt Wroth aad 
Lake ivere bailed at sessions, by order from Mr Attorney, and, 
that all p«rsfms and things are perfectly discovered, thfit act will 
not be passed without great consequence."— rLetter from Andrew 
Marvel, to William Romsden, in MarveTs JVarkSf Vol. L p. 4il$. 
This aggre^on led to what, from the name of the sufierer> is 
called the Coventry Act,making cuttings and mtuming the person^ 
-with intent to disfigure it, felony without benefit of dtetgy. A sa* 
^ ticuud bsdlad on this subject, called the Haymarket Hectors, was 
written by Andrew Marvel, which may be found in bis worlss, 
and, with some variations, in the third voL jof the State iPowns. 
it has very little wit^ to atone for a great d£»l of grossneiMi. 

NoteVL 

From hence' he^an that Pht; the nation's curse; 
Bad in itself, but represented worse : 
Raised in extremes, and in extremes decried; 
With oaths affirm* d, with dying vows denied, — ^^P. 220. 

The Papist Plot^ like every criminal and mystf^'ous transac- 
tion, where accoippliGes alone can give evidence^ is; involved in 
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much mystery. It is well known, that the zeal for making pitv- 
selytes, with all its good and all its evil consequences, is deeply 
engrafted upon the Catholic fkith. There can be no doubt, from 
Coleman's correspondenee, thaf there was in agitatioDy amon^ 
the Catholics, a grand scheme to bring about the oonrersion of 
the British kingdoms to the Romish religion. Much seemed to 
favour this in the reign of Charles 11. The king, thou^ a la- 
titudinarian, was believed addicted to the religion of those ooun« 
tries whidi had afforded him refuge in his adversityf and the 
Duke of York was an open and zealous Papist. From ^e letters 
of his secretary Coleman, it is obvious,, that hopes were enter- 
tained of eradicating the great northern heresy ; and the reid 
existence of intrigues carried on with this purpose, unfortunately 
gave a colour to the monstrous and absurd falsehoods which the 
witnesses of the Plot contrived to heap together. It is probable, 
that Gates, by whom the affair was first started, knew nothing, 
but by vague report and surmise, of the real designs of the Roman 
Catholic party ; aince he would otherwise hav« accommodated 
his story better to their obvious interests. The Catholics mi^t 
gain much by the life of Charles ; but a plot to assassinate Imn, 
would have been far from placing them an inch nearer their 
point, even supposing them to escape the odium of so horrible 
a crime. The duke, it was true, was nearest inl>lood ; but his 
succession to the throne, had the king been taken off by those 
of his sect, would have been a very difficult matter, since the 
very suspicion of sueh a catastrophe had nearly caused his ex- 
clusion. But when the faction involved the. king also in the plot^ 
which Oates positively charges upon him in his last publication, 
and thereby renders him an accessory before the fact to an at- 
tempt on his own life, the absurdity is fully completed. Even 
according to the statement of those who suppose that Charles had 
• irritated the Roman Catholics, by preferring his ease imd. quiet 
to their interest and his own religious feelings, his situation ap- 
pears ludicrously distressing. For, on the Que hand, he incurred^ 
the hatred of those who called themselves the Protestant party^ 
for his obstinacy in exposing himsdf to be murdered by the 
Papists ; and, 'on the other hand, he. was to be assassinatod by 
the Catholics, for not doing what, according to this supposition^ 
he himself most wished to do. It would be far beyond our 
bounds, to notice the numberless gross absurdities to which Oates 
and the other witnesses deposed upon oath. It may appear al- 
most incredible, in the present day, how such extravagant fictions 
should be successfully palmed upon the deluded public ; but at 
that time there was not the same ready communication by the 
press, which now allows opportunity to canvass an extraordinary 
charge as soon as it is brought forward. The public at laxge had 
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Yio means of judging of state matters, but from the bribed libel- 
lers of Action, and the haranguers in coffee-houses, who gave 
what colour they, pleased to the public news of the day.* Be- 
sides, the Catholics had given a handle against themselves, by 
their own obscure intrigues*; and it was impossible to forget the 
desperate scheme of the Gunpowdes Plotj by which they had 
resolved to cut off the heresy m the time of King James. The 
crime of the fathers was, in this case, visited on the children ; 
• for no person probably would, or could, have believed in the 
Catholic Plot of 1678, had not the same religious sect meditated 
something equally desperate in 1606. It is true, the gunpowder 
conspiracy was proved by the most unexceptionable testimony ; 
and the plot in Charles's time rested on the oaths of a few bold- 
fiiced villains, who contradicted both themselves and each other ; 
but still popular credulity was prepared to believe any thing 
charged on a sect, who had shewn themselves so devoted to their 
religious zeal, and so little scrupuloua about means to gratify it. 
Another main prop of the Catholic Plot was the mystery in which 
it was involved. If inconsistencies were pointed out, or impro- 
babilities urged, the answer was, that the discovery had not yet 
reached the bottom of the plot. Thus the disposition of the 
vulgar to believe the atrocious and the marvellous, wss height- 
ened by the stimulus of ungratified curiosity, and still impend- 
ing danger. " Every new witness," says North, " that came in, 
made us start — ^now we shall come to the bottom. And so it 
continued from one witness to another, year after year, till at 
length it had no bottom but in the bottomless pit."t Thus, 
betwixt villainy and credulity, the spirits of the people were 
exasperated and kept afloat, tUl the blood-hounds of the Plot, 
like those formerly used in pursuit of mauraders, had drenched 
their scent, and annihilated their powers of quest, in tlie best 
blood in the kingdom. 

The unfortunate victims, whose lives were sworn away by Oates 
and his accootiplioes, died averring their innocence ; but the infu- 
riated people Hir some time gave Uttle credit to this solemn excul« 



* The first affcotual step taken bj the court to defend themselTes a^nst popu- 
lar clamour* was in the ** Observator," and other periodical or occasional publi- 
cations of L*£8traDge, which had a great effect on the public mind. But during 
the first damorous outcry after the Popish Plot was started, nothing of this kind 
Was, or probably could be, attempted ; while, on the other hand, the press teemed 
with an manner of namtlTes of the plot, every one stufTed with more horrid cir- 
cumstances than those which preceded it ; and the sale of which was no inconsi- 
derable part of the recbmpence of the various witnesses by whom they were com- 
posed, sworn to, and published. 

f Examctt^ p. 204. ^ 
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pation ; believing that the reli^on of the criminals^ or at least 
the injunctions of their priests, imposed on them the obligation of 
denying, with their last breathy whatever, if confessed, could have 
prejudioed'the Catholic cause. As all high wrought frenzies are 
incapable of duration, that of the Roman Catholic Plot decayed 
greatly after the execution of the venerable Stafford. The decent 
and manly sobriety of his demeanour on the scaffold, the recollec* 
tion of how much blood had been spilled, and how much more 
might be poured out like water, excited the late and repentant 
commiseration of the multitude : His protestations c^ innocence 
were answered by broken exclamations of " God bless you, my 
lord ! we believe you." And after this last victim, the Popish 
Plot, like a serpent which had wasted its poison, though its 
wreaths entangled many, and its terrors held their sway over 
more, did little effectual mischief. Even when long lifeless, and 
extinguished, this chimera, far in the succeeding reigns, conti-* 
nued, like the dragon slain by the Red-cross Knight, to be the 
object of popular rear, and the theme of credulous terrorists : 

Some feafVI, and fled ; some fiwr'd, and well it fain*d. 

Qne> that would wiser seem than all the rest, 
Warn'd him not touch ; for jet, perhaps, remained 

Some lingering life within his hollow breast ; 
Or, ih his womb might lurk some hidden nest 

Of many dragonettes, his fruitftil seed ; 
Another said, that in his eyes did rest 

Yet sparkling fire» and bade thereof take heed ; 
Another said, he saw him move his eyes indeed. 

Note VII. 

Some thought they God's anointed meant to slay 
By guns, invented since full many a day, — P. 22i. 

The author alludes to the wonderful project to assassinate the 
king by Pickering and Groves, to which Gates bore testimony. 
Pickering, a man m easy circumstances, and whom religious «»1 
alone induced to murder his sovereign, was to have 30,000 masses ; 
and Groves, a more mercenary ruffian, was to be recompensed 
with a sura, which reckoning at a shilling a mass, should be an 
equivalent in money. But this scheme misgave, because, accord- 
ing to the evidence, the conscientious and opulent Mr Pickering 
had furnished himself for the exploit with an old pistol, the cock 
whereof was too loose to hold a flint. Another time they were 
to come to Windsor, to execute their bloody purpose with 
sword and dagger ; but could find no better conveyance than mi- 
serable hack horses, one of which became lame, and disconcerted 
the expedition. Such at least was the apology made by Oates for 
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their not appeanng, when » party were> upon his infomiafcion^ 
stationed to apprehend them. 

Note VIII. 

Of these, the false Achkophel tvasJrst.—P. 222. 

Anthony, Earl of Shafteshury, one of the principal heroes of 
this poem, was in the Tower when it was published, and very 
soon after was served with a bill of indictment for high t|%ason ; 
which was thrown out by the grand jury, whq returned a verdict 
of Ignoramus. This gave rise to our author*&'next poenr, '' The 
Me£d/' und in the notes is contained aoiHe account of his lord- 
ship's life, to which the reader is referred for further inforiQation. 
We have already stated, that he was the counsellor of Monmouth, 
and the very soul of his jaarty. Nothing can be more exquisitely 
satirical than the deacnption which Dryden has here givep of 
this ftmoUS statesman. 

Note IX. 

And all to leave what with his toil he woriy 
To that uttfealher'd, two-leggd thing, a son ; 
Got while his soul did huddled notions try^ 
And bom a shapeless lumpt like anarchy. -^V, 222. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, second £wl of Shaftesbury, and son 
of the great statesman, whom Dryden has dubbed his Achho^ 
pheL The contemptuous language used towards him, is said not 
to have reference to his outward appearance ; for the portraits 
which remain represent him ad uncommonly handsome. Nay, so 
much was his personal beauty an object of his attention, that he 
is said to have hastened his decease by his solicitude to remove, 
by violent means, an excrescence which disfigured his face. But 
the authority, from which these circumstances are quoted, seems 
to admtt that he was <^ a very insignificant character, at least tot 
at all distinguished by mental abifities. Biographia BrUanHica, 
Vol. IV. ^. 266* His want of capacity was a standing joke 
amonjBT th>/ Tories. In an ironical pamphlet called '* A modest 
Vindication of the Earl of Shaftesbury^ m a letter to a friend con* 
coming his bekig elected King of Poland," we have, among the 
list of his officers of the crown, " Prince Prettyman Perkinoski 
(i. e. Monmouth,) our adopted heir, because a little wiser than our 
own son, and designed to be offered to the diet as our successor." 

It often happens, that men are more jealous of their own, or 
their ancestors' reputation for talents, than for virtue. The third 
Earl of Shaftesbury, author of the " Characteristics," is said to 
have resented more deeply this occasional attack on his father's 
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understanding, than the satire against hia grandfktber, in vrhkh 
Dryden has poured forth his whole energy. This passage is al- 
leged to have been the occasion of his mentioning Dryden dis- 
respectfully in several places of his works ; k revenge more dis- 
honourable to his lordship's taste than to the object of his spleen.* 

Note X. 

To compcus this, the triple band he broke, 

The pillars of the public safety shook, 

Ana Jilted Israel for a foreign yoke. — P, 222. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury is allowed to have been a principal 
adviser of the Dutch war m 1672 : by which the triple alliance 
between England, Sweden, and Holland^thecA^ifortfvreof Sir 
William Temple's negociation^ by whidi France and Spain were 
forced into the treaty of Aix-laoChapelle^ was for ever broken. It 
was he, who applied to Holland the famous saying, Delenda est 
Carthago ; and who, with all his wit and eloquence, furthered a 
closer connection with France, to the destruction of our natural 
ally. But when the success of the Dutch war was inferior to the 
expectations of this ardent statesman, when he found himself 
rivalled by Clifibrd and others in the favour of Charles, and when 
he perceived that the king, to preserve his qniet, would not he- 
sitate to sacrifice an obnoxious minister, he chose to mak« what 
some of his biographers have called a ^rt turn ; and, by going 
over to the popular party, to ei^cape the odium attached to the 
measures he had himself recommended. 

Note XI. 
Jn Israel's courts ne'er sat an Abethdin 
With more discemingt eyes, or hands more dean ; 
Unbribedy unsought, the wretched to redress. 
Swift of dispatch, and easy of access.-^F. 223. 
In 1672, the seals were given to the Earl of Sha^sbury, on 
the resignation of the Lord-Keeper, ^ir Orlando Bridgeman ; 
and he was invested with the office of Lord High Chancellor. . In 
the judicial part of his duty, he appears to have merited the eu- 
logium so elegantly expressed in the text. One of his biogra** 
phers uses the foUowing strong expressions i ^^ With what pru- 



* Thus, to instance the '^ pedantic manner, Yanity, defianoe of cnticisra, vho- 
domontade and poetical bravado'* of modern poets^ be gives some extracts itotft 
the preface of ** Don Sebastian," and adds, " who can after this say of the Re* 
hearsal author, that his picture of our poet was over charged ?'* — MiscetJany 5. 
Chap. 9. His lordship also glances repeatedly at Dryden in ld» Advice to <m 
Author, 
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dence and candour^ honour, and integrity^ he acquitted himself 
in that great and weighty employment, the transactions of the 
Court of Chancery, during the time of his chancellorship, will 
best testify. Justice, then, ran in an equal channel ; so that the 
cause of the rich was not suffered to swallow up the rights of the 
poor, nor was the strong or Cunning oppressor permitted to de* 
your the weak or unskilful opposer ; bat the abused found relief 
suitable to their distress ; and those by whom they were abased^ 
a severe reprehension, answerable to their crimes. The mischie- 
vous consequences, which commonly arise from the delays and 
other practices of that court, were, by his ingenious and judi- 
cious management, very much abated, and every thing weighed 
and determined with such an exact Judgment and equity, that it 
almost exceeds all possibility of belief."* Yet even in this high 
situation, Shaftesbury could not help displaying something of a 
temper more lively and freakish than was consistent with the 
gravity of his place. His dress was an odd mixture of the cour- 
tier and lawyer ; being an ash-coloured gown, silver laced, with 
pantaloons garnished with ribbons ; nothing being black about 
him, save, peradventure, his hat, Irhich North, though he saw 
him, cannot positively affirm to have been so.t Besides, he oc- 
casioned much dismay and discomfiture upon the first day of the 
term, which succeeded his appointment, by obliging the judges^ 
law offices, &c. who came, as usual, to attend the great seal to 
Westminster-ball, "to make this solemn procession on horseback^ 
according to ancient custom. As long as the cavalcade was in 
the open street, this did well enough ; but when tbey came to 
strait passages and interruptions, " for want of gravity in the 
beasts, and too much in the riders, there happened some curvet- 
ting, which made no small disorder. Judge Twisden, to his 
great affright, and the consternation of his grave brethren, was, 
kdd all along in the dirt ; but all at length arrived safe, without. 
loss of life or limb in the service."| This whimsical fancy of set- 
ting grave judges on managed horses, with hazard both of da* 
mage and ridicule, to say nothing of bodily distress and terror, 
is a curiouA trait of the mercurial Earl of Shaflesbury. 

/\ Note XII. 

And proves the king himself a Jehudte, — P. 225. 

As it was pretty well understood that Charles was friendly to 
the Catholic religion, which indeed he had secretly embraced , no 



* RALXiaH*s RedivivtMf p. 53. 

t North's Exammy p. 60. $ Ibid, p. 57. 
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pains we^ spared to poiiit out tbis teodenc j to tbe people^ who 
connected with the faith of Rome all the hughear horrors of the 
Plot^ as well as the real reasons which they had to dread its in- 
fluence. Dryden probahlv alludes to the language held by CoU 
ledge^ which' was that of his party* Smith deposed against him» 
thaty while he was carrying him to dine with one Alderman 
Willcox^ he told him, " He was a man as true as steely and a 
man that would endeavour to root out Popery/— -Says I, * That 
may be easily done^ if you can but prevail with the king, to 
pass the bill against the Duke of York.'—*' No^ noy' said he, * now 
you are mistaken, for Rowley is as great a Papist as the Duke of 
York is, (now he called the king, Rowley,) and every way as 
dangerous to the Protestant interest, as is too apparent by his ar- 
bitrary ruling."— iS^fl/tf Triah, Yd. iii. p. S59* 

Note XIII. 

And nobler is a UmUed command. 
Given 6y the love qfaJi your native land. 
Than a successive titles lone and dark^ 
Drawn from the mouldy rms qfNoah*s ark,^^T, 220. 
The legitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth, though boldly and 
repeatedly asserted by his immediate partizans, did not receive 
general credit even in the popular faction^ It was one of Shaf- 
tesbury's principal advantages, to have choseif, for the ost^tsible 
head of his party, a candidate, whose right, had be over attain- 
ed the crown, must have fluctuAted betwixt an elective ai|d h^ 
reditary title. The consciousness of how much he was to depend 
upon {Salisbury's arts, for stating and supporting so dubious 
a claim, obliged the duke to remain at the devotiim of that in- 
triguing politician. It seems to have been shrewdly suiq^ected 
by some of Monmonth's friends, that Shaftesbury had no real in- 
tention of serving his interest. A poem, written by one of Mon- 
mouth's followers, called ^' Judah Betrayed, ot the Egyptian Plot 
turned on the Israelites," expresses their fears, and very plainly 
intimates this suspicion ; and the reader may bear with some baa 
poetry, to be convinced how far this fiiction was from being firm- 
ly united together : 

For depth in politics, and statesman's brain, 
Draw Hushai * next, attended by a train 
Of peevish votaries, heart-sick with pride, 
Too numerous for an apostate guide ; 
The odious name of patriot he does own, 
*' And prophecies the downfall of a throne ; 



• Shaftesbury, 
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Fonns in his aged lancy, robbM of health', 
The strange ideas of a Commonwealth, 
Then gains the proselyte dissenting Jews, 
And arguments from liberty does use : 
So treason veiPd for liberty may go, 
And traitors* beads like royalists may show. 
All Judah^s people had united been, 
Had not he interposed, and stent between ; 
David in's subjects love had hdd his reign, 
. Had not he cut the fa<;tening bond in twain, 
And fatal discord spwn in sanhedrin. 
The much-lamented hasty JudaVs sin. 
When either faction does produce their right 
To succession, thcty tacitly do slight 
The present king, and silent reasons bring 
That he is not, or should not be, a king. 
We need no^ care $ for heaven ne'er will own 
Bgyptian heir on Israelitish throne ; "^ 

Nor will it e*er auspiciously defend 
Husbai, that only strives for's private end. 
He wheedles Absalon with hopes of king. 
And glistering toys of crown does 'fore him fling ; 
Thus does he sooth to overthrow a crown, 
And Absalon's the tool to beat it down ; 
And easy Absalon, by gentleness drawn, 
(Though he has courage paralleled by none,) 
The loss of crowns to come he now does dread. 
Can heaven place them on a nobler head ? 
So great a soul as his 'f will never own 
Should rule on any thing beneath a throne ; 
Or e'er see Judah plagued or robb'd of health. 
By that unbounded tmng a Commonwealth. 

Note XIV. 

The next successor^ whom I fear and hate, 

M^ arts have made obnoxious to the state ; 

Tum'd alt his mrtues to his overthrow. 

And gain* d our elders to pronounce aJfbe.^^V, 229- 

In 1679, when the antipathy to Popery had taken the deepest 
root in men's rainds^ the House of Commons passed a vote, ^' That 
the Duke of Ycwrk's being a Papist, and the hopes of his coming to 
the crown, had given the highest countenance to the presentcon- 
spiraiHesand designs of the Papists^ against the king and the Pro- 
testant religion/' Charles endeavoured to parry the obvious con- 
sequences of this votei by proposing to the council a set of limita- 
tions, ivhiqh deprived his successor, if a Catholic, of the chief 
•branches trf royalty. Shaftesbury, then president of the council, 
argued against this plan as totally ineffectual ; urg^nff, that when 
the future king should find a parliament to lus mind, the limita- 
tions might be as effectually taken off as they could be imposed. 
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When the bill was brought in, for the total exclusion of the Duke 
of York from the succession, Shaftesbury favoured it with all his 
influence. It passed the Lower House by a very large majority, 
but was rejected by the House of Lords, where Halifax opposed it 
with very great ability. Shaftesbury, who had taken so decided a 
part against the Duke of York in his dearest interests, was now ir« 
reconoleable with him, and could only look for safety in his ruin. 

Note XV. 

TiU time shall ever-waniing David draw, 

To pass your doubtful title into law : 

If not, the pexyple have a right supreme 

To make their kings ; for kings are made for them, — P. 229. 

If we can believe the Honourable Roger North, Lord Shaftes- 
. bury made a fair experiment, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether Charles's love of ease and affection for Monmouth would 
induce him to consent to an alteration of the succession in his 
favour, to the prejudice of the Duke of York. He quotes a 
pamphlet, called, " The Earl of Shaftesbury's expedient to settle 
the nation, discoursed with his Majesty at Oxford, 24 March, 
1681," which gives the following account of the transaction ; 
and, as it was published at the time, and remained uncontradict- 
ed, either by Shaftesbury, or the king, probably contains some 
essential truth. The Earl of Shaftesbury having received^ or pre- 
tended to receive, an unsigned letter, in a disguised hand, bustled 
away to court, " as hard," says the pamphleteer, ^^ as legs, stick, 
and man could carry him." When he arrived there, the Lord 
Chamberlain conceiving the Duke of Monmouth might be in the 
secret, applied to him to know what the great concern was. His 
grace answered, with an appearance of hesitation, that it was 
something relating to himself, in which, as in other affairs of his. 
Lord Shaftesbury took a deeper concern than he desired. Mean- 
while, Shaftesbury was introduced to the audience he solicited 
with the kin^, and produced the letter, containing, as he said, a 
plan for settling the interests of religion and state, which proved 
to be a proposal for calling the Duke of Monmouth to the succes- 
sion. The king answered, he was surprised such a plan should be 
pressed upon mm, after all the declarations he had made on the 
subject, and that, far &om being more timorous, he became more 
resolute the nearer he approached his grave. Shaftesbury ex- 
pressing great horror at such an expression, the king assured him 
he was no les^ anxious for his own preservation, than those who 
pretended to so much concern for the security of his person ; and 
yet, that he would rather lay down his life, than alter the true 
succession of the crown, against both law and co«science« Fat 
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that, said the earl, let us alone ; we will make a law for it» To 
whidi the king replied, that, if such was his lordship's con- 
science, it was not nis ; and that he did not think even his life of 
sufficient value to be preserved with the forfeiture of his honour, 
and essential injury to the laws of the Imd.-^J^orfh's Examen^ p. 
100, 123. 

Note XVL 

Then the next heir, a prince severe and wise. 
Already looks on you with jealous eyes, — P. 230» 

Before James went to Flanders, he had testified a jealousy of 
Monmouth. ** The Duke of York, before he went abroad," says 
CSarte, '^ was concerned to see that the king could observe his 
frequent whispers at court to the Liord Shaftesbury, without being 
moved or expressing his dislike of it, but was mu^ more alarmed 
at hearingof their firequent and clandestine meetii^> without any 
apparent dissatisfaction expressed by his majesty;" p. 49^* T^d. XL 



Note XVII. 



The Solymasan rout • 



Saw with disdain an Ethnic plot begun^ 

And scom'd by Jebuskes to be outdone.-^F. 2S2. 

The royalists recriminated upon the popular party, the charge 
of plots and machinations against the government. There is no 
doubt that every engine was put in motion, to secure the mob of 
London, *' the Solynusan rout" of Dryden, to Shaftesbury's party. 
Every one has heard of the 80,000 brisk boys, who were ready 
to follow the wagging of his finger* The plots, and sham-plots^ 
charged by the parties against each other, form a dismsQ picture 
'Of the depravity of the times. Settle thus ridicules the idea of 
the Protestant, or fanatical plot for seizing the king at Oxford. 

This hellish Ethoick plot the court alarms ; 

The traytors, seventy thousand strong, in arms. 

Near Endor town lay ready at a call, 

And gani8on*d in airy castles all : 

These warriors, on a sort of coursers rid, 

Ke'er lodged in stables, or by man bestrid* 

What though the steel, with which the rebels fought. 

No forge e*er felt, or anvil ever wrought ; 

Yet this magnetick plot for black designs. 

Can raise ctSd iron from the v^ry mines ; 

To this, were twenty under-plots contrived 

By malice, and by ignorance believed ; 

Till shams met shams, and pbts with plots so crost, 

That the true plot amongst thp false was lo8t« 

Ab9<Uom Senior, 
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Note XVIII. 

In ihejlrst rank of these did Zimri stand i 

A man so various^ that lie seem'd to be 

Not one, hut all mankinds epitome. — P. 233. 

This inimitable description refers^ as is well known^ to the fa- 
mous George Villiers, Duke of Bvckfngham^ son of the favourite 
of Charles I., who was murdered by Felton. The Restoration put 
into the hands of the most lively, mercurial, ambitious, and licen- 
tious genius, who ever livedo an estate of 20,000l. a-year^ to be 
tqnandere^ in every wild scheme windl the lust of power, of plea- 
sure, oFiicence, or of wfaim, could dictate t0 an unrestrained ioi*- 
S 'nation. fieiBg refused the situatien of President of the Nntbt, 
$ was suspected of having favoured the disaffected in dial pott 
of England^ and was diagraced accordingly. But, in 1666, he 
regained the favour of tlie king, and beoune a member of the 
&moas administration called the Cabal, whidi first led Chailes 
into unpopular and arbitrary measures, and laid the foundation 
for the troubles of his future reign. Buckingham changed sides 
about 1675, and, becoming attached to the country party, made 
a most active figure in all proceedings which had relation to the 
Popish plot ; intrigued deeply with Shjiftesbury, and distinguish- 
ed himself as a promoter of the bill of exclusion. Hence, he stood 
an eminent mark for Dryden's satire ; which, we may believe, 
was not the less poignant, that the poet bad ovistained a penBonul 
afiront, from being depicted by bis Grace under the character of 
Bayes in the Rehearsal. As Dryden owed the duke no &vour, 
he has shewn him none. Yet, even here, the ridipulous, rather 
than the infamous part of his character, is touched upon ; and the 
unprincipled libertine, who slew the Earl of Shrewsbury while 
his adulterous countess held his horse in the disguise of a page, 
and who boasted of caressing her before he changed the bloody 
clothes in which he had murdered her husband,* is not exposed 
to hatred, while the spendthrift and castle-builder are held up to 
contempt. So just, however, is the picture drawn by Dryden, 
that it differs little from the following sober historical character. 

*' The Duke of Buckingham was a man of great parts, and an 
infinite deal of wit and humour; but wanted judgment, and had 



* This horrid story is alluded to by the author of Absalom^s IX Worthies s 

Next Zimri, banckrapt of wit and pence 
Proved Jew by*8 drcumdsed evidence ; 
T* enjoy his Cosbi, he her husband kill*d ; 
. The rest 0* the story waits to be fulfillM. 
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no Yirttte, or pi&cxple vi ttiy kiiid. vThese estential def^dtd ihade 
his whole Hfe one cDbtiniied train of niconsisteneied. He wad am- 
bitious beyond measuite, and implacable in his resentments ; these 
qualities were the effects^ or different faces of his pride ; which^ 
wheneveir be pleased to lay aside^ no man living could be more 
entertaining in conversation. He had a wonderful talent in turn- 
ing all things into ridicule ; but^ by his own conduct, made a more 
ridiculous figure in the world, than any other he could, with all 
his vivacity of wit; and tur» of imagipation, draw of others. 
Frolick and pleasure took up the greatest part of his life ; and in 
these he neither hid any taste, nor set himself any bounds ; run- 
ning into the wildest extravagancies,%nd pushing his debaucheries 
tQ 4 bdgbt, wbiob even a libertide age coukl hot help cehsuring 
Hd dqWnrigbt madness. He inherit^ |}ie best estate which taky 
fubje^t b^ at t^at time in England ; yet,. his prdfasebess made 
,him always fie$essitoas ; as that nepesaity made, htm grasp at 
0very tiling tbal wimld . help to support, bid expenoes. t He was 
Javisb I«!it^)^g^9er9dityi and proud witholot magbaAimity ; aad^ 
though he did not wa9t sonie bnghttalents, yet nb good One ever 
made part of his composition ; for there was nothing so sieah that 
h^ Ivpuld not st€»9p. to^ nor «ny thing so flagrantly impious, but 
he wM eapable of tmdertaking/'* 

A patron Uke Buckingham, who {nqued himsdf on hts know- 

. ledg<$ of literature, and had the niea^s^ if not the inclination, to 

be liberal^ waanot likdy to want ch^tQpton% snch aa th^ were, 

to repel the sharp attack of £)i[yden. Elkanah S^ttte coihplitnents 

hisA with tbeifoUpwing lines in his '^ Absalom Senibr/' lome of 

, which are reidly tolerable^ 

But mho can Aiii}el'« ehimQing wit widistuid, 
. . The great state*piUar of the muses' latui ; 

Fpr ^wless and ungovernM had the age 
The nine wild sisters Seen run mad with rage ; 
Debauched to savages, till his keen pen 
drought their long baoish'd re&son ba^k sgun ; - 
Driven by his satjrr^ uita rea^q't ihrnkt ^ 

And lashed the idle rovers into sen^e. ,* - 



Amiel, whose generous gallantry, while fame 
Shttll have a todguej shall never want a name ; 
Who, whilst his pomp his lavish gold ^doasattftt. 
Moulted his wings to lend a^hnon^ \a» plutnw | 
Whilst an ungrateftil court he did attend, 
Too poor to pay, what it had pride to spend* 



* Cartes' Life of the Duke o( Ormond, vol. II. p. 345. 
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Another poet, at a period whiesi iatevest ooold little sway his 
.panegyrick, has apologized for the versatility and extravagance 
of the then deceased Duke of Bu ckingh a m : 

WhBf though bUek (envy, with her lanc'roiu tongiie; 
And aogrj poets in emUttecM Mmg» 
While to new tracks (by boundless soul aspira^ 
Charge thee with roving change, and wand*xing fires ? 
Envj more base did never virtue wrong : 
Thy wit, a torrent foe the bank too strong. 
In twenty smaller riUs o'erflow'd the dam. 
Though the msia channel still was Buckingham.* 

Buckingham himself^ snlartingunderthe8everi^frof Diyden's 
satire^ strove to answer it in kind. He engaged in this worK with 
more seal and anger^ than wit or prudence. It is one thing to 
write a faxce, and another to support such a controversy with 
such an author* The duke's pamphlet^ however, sold at a high 
price, and had a celebrity, which is certainly rather to be impu- 
ted to the rank and reputation of the author, than to the merit 
of the performance. As it is the work of sudi an applauded wit» 
is exceedingly scarce, and relates oitireljir to the poem which I 
am illustrating, I shall here insert the introduetion, and 8<Hne 
extracts from the piece itsislf. 

It is entitled ^^ Poetic Reflections on a k^te Poemi entituled, 
Absalom and Achito]^el, by a Person of Honour, London, 
printed for Richard Janeway, 1682. (14 December.)'' 

To the Reader.-^^' To epitomise which scandalous pamphlet, 
unworthy the denomination of poesy, no eye can inspect it with- 
out a prodigious amazement, the abuses being so gross and deli- 
berate, that it seems rather a capital or national libel, than per- 
sonal, ezposuresy in order to an infamous detraction. For how 
does he character the king, but as a broad figure of scandalous 
inclinations, or contrived into such irregularities^ as renders him 
rather the property of parasites and vice, than suitable to the ac- 
com^shment of so excellent a prince. Nay, he forces on King 
David such a royal resemblance, that he darkens his sanctity, in 
spite of illuminations from holy writ. 

" Next, to take as near our King as he could, he calumniates 
the Duke of Monmouth, with that height of impudence, that his 
sense is far blacker than his ink, e^cposing him to all the censiures 
that a murderer, a traitor, or what a subject of most ambitious 
evil can possibly comprehend. 

^' As to my Lord Shaftesbury, in his collusive Achitophel, what 



« Jo the memory of the illustrious Prince, George Duke of Buckingham (25 
May, 1637.) 
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does he other than exceed malicd itself, or that the more prudent 
deserts of that Peer were to he so impeached before hand by his 
impious poem^ as that he might be granted more emphatically 
condign of the hangman's axe^ and which his muse does in effect 
take upon her to hasten. 

'' And if the season be well observed when this adulterate poem 
was spread^ it will be found purposely divulged near the time 
when this lord^ with his other noble partner, were to be brought 
to their trial ; and, I suppose this poet ^Mught himself enough 
assured of their condemnation^ at least that his genius had not 
otherwise ventured to have trampled on persons of such eminent 
abilities and interest in the nation ; a confederation^ I confess, in- 
4cited my pen^ its mreceding respect being paid to the Duke of 
Momnoutii> to vinoicate their reputations where I thought it due. 

When late Proteetoissiii)» was eDminoD proof. 

And, cap-«^Be^ had seked on Wbiteh^ loof ; 

And next on Israelites duxst look so big. 

That, Tory-like, it lored not much the Whig ; 

A poet there starts up of wond'xous fame. 

Whether Scribe, or'Pharisee, his race doth name; 

Or,- more to intrigue the metaphor of man, 

Got on ii tbkse by lather IhjMiiaai ^ * . . . 
. ' Vpt 'tis not harder much if we ta^i^ nature, * • 

.That lines should give a poet such a feature. 

Than that his verse a hero should us show, -f 
: Producedby such a. feat, as famous too; 

Hb raiBf^e such, what man presumes to thinkj^ ' 

^t he can %ixres daub with pen and ink. ' ' 

A grace our mighty Nimrod late behdd. 

When he within the royal palace dwell'd ; 

And saw 'twas of import, if lines could bring 

His greatness from usurper to be Hng;$ 

Or varnish so his praise, that little odds 
. Should teem 't«iz( him and such call'd eoxthly gods ; 

And though no wit can royal blood infiise, 

No more than melt a mother to a muse. 

Yet much a certain poet undertook, 

That men and manners deals in without book, 

And might not more to gospel truth belong, 

Thanhrifchzisten'ddoiesby name of John, i;' , .. -^ 

Fame's impious hirding, and mean reward, 
The knave that in his lines turns up. his card ; 
Who, though no Raby thought in Hebrew writ, 
He forced allusions that can closely fit ; 
To Jews, or English, much unknown before, . 
He made a talmud on his muses score ; 



* A committee man. 

f Sir Denzil Hollis. Luk's Annus Mirabiiit*^^His Grace mistakes ; it is Sir 
Fr^heviOe Hollis.) . . - 

$ See hid poem on CromwelL 
VOL. IX. S 
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Tbod^ liopid fbw entici wiu iit MniiM cnp^ 
80 XfStdj tatUqfiMn Kiiig D«fid> iuun i^ 
And, tij '^ "^ enoomhun^ bout at hand, 
i8hewf Batbaheba emtnaced tlnongboat the land. 

After much unintelligible panegyric on ShafteiiMnjr, Usgnce 
oomes to Sejnboiir t* 

T6lt Arhi^ AAM^ #ho caiktiot endirtf, 
OfhUtheniMMwdtardisdaiiitoirritet ' 
Tbl vtt/ llfni; ^h ||6Wti «aa mtM did nda 
;rbe Sanbednqit wk^ guided. bir 'a ^ool; 
The Mm that did ho^h «eD8e and reason sbiA^ 
That he to jgainful place htttiself n%ht lift ; 
Tfafc veiy THm, that &cl adjust thre seed 
Of eoeh as cOd ihei^ "Votes ftr money bfM t 
The iniitfatjr Atw, thnc fkoHkj na&tm Tettfi^ 
In hope to turn them into precedents ; 
The Aim of him»^ although in judgnent small. 
That fain would be the biggest at WhttebaUs 
The he^ that does /or justice coin postpone, 
As on aocoont maj be hereafter shown. 

The noble autfior> ^th ivbat cause the readet is nqw enabled 
to detennine, piqued himself especially upon the salpirical vigour 
of these last verses. '' As to the oharacter of Amiel, I confess my 
Hnes are somewhat pointed : the one reason being, that it alludes 
much to a manner of expression of this ^Mrritet^s^ as may be seen 
by the marginal notes ; and a secoi\d will soon be allowed. The 
figure of Amid has been so squeezed into paint, that his soul is 
aeen in spite of the vamieli." As these verses were written on an 
occasion, when personal indignation must have fired his grace's 
wit, they incline us to believe, with Mr Malone, that bis friends, 
Clifford and Sprat, had the greatest share In the lively farce of 
" The Rehearsal." 

Buckinghittn's dteth ivas as atirful a beao6n as Ids life. He had 
dissipated a princely fortime,xatid lost both the meaiis of procu- 
ring, and the power of enjoying, the pleasures to which he was 
devoted. He nad &llen from the hisnest pinnacle of ambition, 
into the last degree of contempt and disregard. His dying scene, 
in a ]^try inn in Yorkriitre;, has been immortalized by Pope's 
beautiful lines: 

In the worst inh*s worst rooMi, with mat half hung. 
The flooii of plaister, and the walls of'dung ; 
On once a flodc-bed, but repair'd with straw. 
With tap&>tied curtains, never Meant to draw. 
The George and Garter dangling iVom that bed, 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red. 
Great Villiers Ues ! alas, how changed from him ! 
That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim ; 



* See his Poem, p. 27, !28« 
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GtSlaat and gay. In Cliefdn's ptmid akore, 

The bower of wanton Shitwsbmy and kira ; 

Or just as gaj at eoundl, in a ring 

Of mimickM stalesraen* and^^Jii^Qfy Uogj^ 

No wit to flatter left of all his stoire, ' 

No fool to lai^h' at) wbidli lie vidued iDore | ' 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends. 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends t 

Note XIX. 



. Tlie.G^lof Himtiogtoti* AeoarserelMOfifisgiv^eiilqrLiitirel, 
Ml Va MS. nqtes, for th6 ^kket by which he is di$tiii|riiidbedi* 
the test* Hewas onieof the sevente^i fibers wh9Mgaei a pet* 
lilidni beseeching Ch^irks io have reccnurde to thfe adifiee of iiiiB 
parUaaient ; and he Imnadf iweaented it at Whitehdi^ on the 7di 
at Decemb^, r67ft in the lakme df the other lovds sidMseribito. 
Hiisadvioewas reeeivcfd yety cddly by die kin^, 'whoimsirere^ 
^' That he would oMdder of whiX thiey bad ofiered, and coioUl 
]ieart% wuihy that iiU other <pe<^e were at «elkutbiu 
4uad good 4»f the nation, aahe^H^onildfeverbe.-' The Earl of Hunt- 
ington also subscribed th^ petition jh^ admae^'^ves^nted by flt- 
teen peers to the Mng^ againift remoting the piddbuMnt to Oa« 
&vd; where iheyiftated> ^ Neither liosds noir Gmnnions can be 
fan safetjr, but will be daily exposed to the swords tiCtihe FlapiatSy 
•and their idhevents^ >of whoni too rnai^ «re ci«pt into yotur m»* 
lesty'^s' gnards." Yet (Lovd Huntington did not go^jaU the lenj^ths 
4if the Wbag party. He became a privy tsoundUor, was atchmtted 
40 the honour of kissing the lung's hand, ond waS«tati9d in the 
public Intelligencer^ of the' S5th of Oetobery l68i, to have tben 
confessed^ t^t he bad Ibund by experietooe» '** That they who 
•{»romoted the bill of exbhisio^^ we3-e for the subversion of mo- 
oiarchy its^.** Moninouth> Grey« and Heibert, slate> in a pspor 
|>obliahed on this occasion^ th^ Lord Huntington had de&iodtlie 
utterance of the said wotds | bul^ from the style of their mani- 
festo, it is obvious, they no longer regarded 'him las AttmdaBsA to 
their party; Ralph's Higtort^, Vol. I. p. €57. TW- Nbte; 



* In ^ Absalom*s Nine Worthies*' he is thus commemorated t 



The next Priapus Balaam, of whom 'tis said. 
His brains did lie more in his tail tban's head, 
Sprouted of royal stem, in todent days ; 
'Tis an ill bird that his own nest bewrays. 
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Note XX. 
-CoWCfl/a.— P. 294r. 

Ford, Lord Grey of Wark, described among Absalom's IX 
Worthies as 

Chaste Caleb nest, whose chill embiBces duum 
Women to ice, was yet in treason warm ; 
Of the andent laoe of Jewish nobles come. 
Whose title.^)«v)er Jqr ia Cbzitte&dom. 

He appears to have been a man of very great indifferenee to 
hid domestic boncems ; as the Duke of Monmouth, under whom 
banners he enlisted himself was generally believed to havfe an 
intriffue with Lady Ghrey. In an account of a mock appartdbn^ 
irhidi that lady is supposed to witness, she is made to state, 
.<' That on Saturday, the 29th of January, 1680^ beinj^ al(Hie in 
•her closet about nine o'clock at; night, she heard a voace behind 
her, which mildly said, sweetheart. At whidi she was- at first not 
at all frightened, supposing it to be an apparition, which she says 
-has often of late app^ired to her in ihe aosence of her hrd, in the 
-shape of a bright sUir and bhte garter, but without hiurting, or so 
-much as frightening her." Lord Grey, ignorant or indifferent 
about these scahdaJous reports, went step for step ynith Mon- 
mouth in all his projects. He was a man of a restless temper, and 
•lively taleiits, wnich he exercised in the service of liie popular 
party. He was deep in the Rye-house Plot, and probably en- 
gaged in the very worst part of it ; at least. Lord Howard de- 
posed, that Orey was full of expectation of some great thin^ to 
he Attemptedon the day of the king^s coming from New-market, 
which Was that fixed by the inferior conspirators for his assassi- 
nation. Upon the trial of Lord Russel, Howard was yet more 
particular, and said, that upon a dark intimation of an attempt on 
the king's person, the Duke of Monmouth, '' with great emotion, 
-struck his breast, and cried out, ' God so ! kill the king ! I will 
< never auffer them/ That Lord Grey, with an oath, also observed 
upon it, that if they made such an attempt, they could not'fail." 
Ramsay charged Lord Grey with arguing with Ferguson, on the 
project of the rising at Taunton. Grey, on the first discovery of 
this conspiracy, was arrested, but, filling the officers drunk, he 
escaped m a boat, and fied into Holland. He was afterwards 
very active in pushing on Monmouth to his desperate expedition 
in 1685. He landed with the duke at Lyme, angL held the rank 
of general of horse in his army. Like many other politicians, his 
lordship proved totally devoid of that courage in executing bold 
plans, which he displayed in forming or abetting them. At the 
first skirmish at Bndport he ran away, althougn the troops he 
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Commanded did not follow his eKample, but actually gained » 
victory^ while he returned on the gallop to announce a total de- 
feat. Monmouth, much shocked, asked Colonel Matthews what 
he should do with him P who answered, he believed there was 
not another general in Europe would have asked such a question* 
Lord Grey, however, fatally for Monmouth, continued in hi9 
trust, and commanded the horse at thebstttle of Sedgemore. There 
he behaved like a poltroon as formerly, fled with the whole ca» 
valry, and left the foot, who behaved most gallantly, to be cut 
to pieces by the horse of Kin^ James, who, without amudng 
themselves with pursuit, wheeledy and fell upon the rear of the 
hardy western peasants. So infiumous was Grey's conduct, that 
many writers at the time, thinking mere cowardice, insufficient 
to account fear it> have surmised, some, that he was employed by 
^e king to decoy Monmouth to his destruction ; and others, that 
jealousy oi the domestic injury he had received from the duke^ 
induced him to betray the army.* This caitiff peer was taken in 
the disguise of a shepherd, near Holt Lodge, in Dorset-shire ; 
and confessed, that ** since his landing in England, he had neve|r 
enjoyed a quiet meal, or a night's repose." He was conveyed to 
London, and would probably have b^n executed, had it not been 
discovered, that his estate, which had been given to Lord Ro- 
diester, was so strictly entailed, that nothing could be ^ot b v 
his deiUh. He therefore, by the liberal distribution, it is said, 
of large sums of money, received a pardon from the king, and 
appeared as a witness on the trial of Lord Delamere ; and wa» 
ready to do so on that of Hampden ; yet he is supposed to hay^ 
kept some secrets with respect to the politics of the Prince of 
Orange, in reward of which, he was raised to the rank of an 
Earl after the Revolntion^f^'Dalrymple's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 1 85. 
Notwithstanding the attribute which Dryden has ascribed to 
Lord Grey in this poem, he afterwards proved a man of unprin- 
cipled gallantry ; and 23d of November, 1682, was tried in the 
King's Bench for debauching Lady Henrietta Berkeley, daughter 
of the Earl of Berkeley, to whose sister. Lady Mary, he was him« 
self married. See State Trials, Vol. HI. p. 519- 

Note XXL 

And canting Nadab let otUvian danm, 

Who made new porridge for the poiehal /^mi.— P. 284. 

Lord Howard of Escric^ke, although an abandoned debauchee, 

* Next, Monmouth came in with an army of fools, 

BetrayM by his cuckold, and other dull tools. 

Who painted the turf of green Sedgemore with gules. 
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iaade oceasnonal pr^tenBions to piety. He was an intimate of 
l^baftesbury and of Monmpiith) but detested by Russel on ac- 
' oottttt of die infamy of his character. IHots^ counter-plots^ aiid 
riuun*pk^, were at this time wrought like mine and counter- 
mine ny each party^ under the other^s vantage-ground. One 
Fitzhairis had written a virulent Hbel against the court party, 
which he probablv intended to father upon the Whi^s ; but being 
seked bv 1% William WaHer^ he changed hi^ note, and averred, 
that he had been employed by the court to write this libel, and 
to fix it upon the exclusionists ; and to this probable story he 
added, eas mera gratia, a new account of the old Popish Plot. The 
oottrt resolved to make an example of Fitaharris ; they tried ftnd 
convicted him of treason, for the libel feU nothmg short of it 
When condemned, finding his sole resource m the B>eray of thtf 
crown, he retracted his evidence against the court, said affirmed, 
that Trebj^, the recorder, and Beuid and Ccnmish, tl>e two she* 
riffs, had mduced him to forge that accusation ; and that Lord 
Howard was the person who drew up instructions, pointing out 
to him what he was to swear, and urging him so to manage his 
evidence, as to criminate the Queen and the Duke o£ York. Hie 
confession of Fitzharris did not save his Ufb, although be ad- 
liered to it upon the scaffold. Lord Howard, as involved in this 
criminal intrigue, was sent to the Tower, where he uttered and 
published a canting declaration, assening his innocence, upon 
^e truth of which he received the sacranrnit He is said, Kow^- 
ever, to have taken the communion in Itmh'a wod, (t. e. ale pour- 
ed on roasted apples and sugar,) to which profanation Dtyden 
alludes, with too much levity, in the second line above quoted* 
The circumstance is also mentioned in '' Absalom*}! IX W^Mhies:" 

Then prophane Nadab, that hates all sacred things^ 
And on that score abominateth kings ;. 
With Mahomet winf he damneth, widi intent 
T0 erect his Fa8chal-lamb*8.wool^acrament» 

Lord Howard was at length set at liberty from the Tower, up- 
on finding bail, when he engaged under Shaftesbury, and ran 
into all the excesses of the party. Being deeply involved in the 
Rye-house Plot, he fled upon the discovery of that affair, and 
was detected in his shirt, covered with soot, in a chimney ; a 
sordid place of concealment* which well suited the spirit of the 
man* A tory ballad-maker baa the following strain of prophetic 
exultation on Howard's commitment : 

Next valiant and noble Lord Howacd» 

That formerly dealt in lamb's-wool ; 
Who knowhig whfit it is to be Towered, 

Bt iinpeacning may fill the jails flill. 

The CoH^acy^ or the Discovery oftfie Fanatic PkU 
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Aocivstamed to tamper vkh endoM^ Homihl did not hesi^ 
tate to contamiiuite the noblest name in England, by practising 
the meannesses and villainies he had taught to others. For the 
sake of his shameful life, he bore tfritness against Russel and 
Sidney to all he knew, and probably to a great deal more. The 
former had always hated and ^ despised Howard^ and had only 
been induced to tolerate his company by the persuasions of Essex : 
The recollection, that« by introducing his best frieiid to the con- 
tagion of auch company, he badj in fact, prepared his ruin, was 
one of the reasons aosigned for that unfortunate peer^s remorse 
and fiuidide. 

► NoteXXI. 

^0^ hM-faced Jomasiy lohk QQuld jtMutes draw 
To mean rebdUon^ andviQ^e treason 14f9.-^V. 234. 

Sir William Jones was an excellent lawyer, and, in his private 
character, an upright, worthy, and virtuous nuMai; in his reli- 
gion he had some tendency to nonconformity, and his. political 
principles wore of the popular cast He was. the king's attorney- 
geneial, and as £uch conducted all the prosecutions against those 
ooncerned in the Popish plot He was, or affected to be, so deep- 
ly infected by the epidemic terror exdted by this supposed con- 
fipiracy, that he had all his billets removed from his cellar, lest 
the Papists should throw in fire-balls, and set his house on fird. 
He closed, nevertheless, with the court, in an attempt to prohibit 
coffee-houses, on account of the facility which thev afforded in 
propagating faction and scandal ; for this, he was threatened bv 
the country party with an impeachment in parliament. Sir Wu» 
Ham Jones i^ortly afUr resigned his office under government, 
flOid went into open opposition*. He distinguished himself nar- 
ticularl^, by supporting the bHl of exclusion, and by a violent 
speech in the Oxford parliament, on the subject of the clerk's 
xnislaying the bUl for repealing the 35th of Elizabeth, an act 
against dissienters. He was on his le^, as the phrase is^ in the same 
house^ arguing vehemendy on the subject of Fitzharris, when tbe 
Black R(^ knocked at the door, to announce the sudden and un- 
expected dissolution of the parliamient A well-written pamphlet^ 
entitled, ** Advice to Grand Juries," which appeared on the eve 
of the presentment against Shaftesbury, is said to have had some 
effect in produdng the ignoramus verdict, on that bilL 

Sir William Jones is said to have r^retted the share he took 
in the prosecutions on account <tf the plot ; whidi is extremely 
probable, as his excellent talents, andsbnnd legal principles, could 
not fail, when clamour and alarm were over, to teach bun how fiu^ 
he had been misled. His anxiety for the situation of the country 
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is supposed' to haxe^icaimtkedhiB death, whtdi took place in 
1682, at Mr Hampden's house, in Buckinghaik&*Bhire. 

Note XXIII. 

Shimei, whose youth did early promise bring 
Of zeal to God, and hatred to his king. — P. 9.S5. 

Slingsby Bethel was son of Sir Walter Bethel, knight, bjr Mary, 
daughter of Sir Henry Slingsby of Scriven, in Yorkshire, and 
sister to Sir Henry Slingsby, a steady loyalist, who was condemn- 
ed by Cromwell's high court of justice, and beheaded on Tower- 
hill in 1658. Bethel was early attached to the fanatical interest, 
both by religious and political tenets ; he was even a member of 
the Committee of Safety. But he was a staunch republican, and 
no friend to the Protector ; being, it is believed, the author of 
that famous treatise, entitled " The World's Mistake in Oliver 
Cromwell." He was elected sheriff, with Cornish, on Midsum- 
mer-day 1680, and the choice was, in many respects, disadvan- 
tageous to the popular party. In die first place, they were both 
Independents ; and, before taking upon them their offices, they 
conformed, and took the sacrament according to. the church oS 
England's rituaL It was believedy that nothing but the necessity 
of qualifying themselves to serve their party in this office, could 
liave- prevailed on them to have done so, and this gave advan- 
tages against their whole party. Besides^, Cornish was a down- 
right plain-spoken republican, and Bethel had expressed himself 
▼ery bluntly in justification of the execution of Charles !• ; and 
was, therefore, obnoxious to every slur which the royalists could 
•bring against him, as ill-disposed to monarchy. Further still. 
Bethel's extreme and sordid meanness gave great disgust to the 
citizens, who were accustomed to consider the exercise of a splen- 
did and ostentatious hospitality as the principal part of a sheriff's 
duty.' He kept no table,*livea in a chop-house, and, long after- 
wards, whoever neglected to entertain, during his shrievalty^ 
was said to ^' Bdhel the cit^." Bethel is mentioned among the 
subjects of deprecation in '* The Loyal litany '" 

Vtvm. serving great Charles^ as his fitChdr before ; 
.And disinheriting Yorl^, without why or wherefoie; • 
And from such as Absalom has been« or more ; 

Libera nos, Ac. 

From Vulcan's treasonis, late forged by the fan $ 
From staryiBg of mitei to be parlianxont^roan i; 
\. , . : From bis copper f^f, that out-face ^1 thii^ can f , 
..,...,,. Libera nos, &€► , 
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These two sheriff first set the example of packing jupies, when 
persons were to be tried for party offences ; for they took tki task 
of settiing the oannels for juries out of the Compters into their 
own hands> ana left the secondaries of the Compters^ whp haid 
usually discharged that duty^ only to return the hsts^ thus previ-' 
ously made up. In Middlesex, they had the assistance of Good- 
enough, the under-sheriff, abustling and active partisan, who very 
narrowly escaped being hanged for the Rye-house Plot. By this 
selection of jurymen, the sheriffs insured a certainty of casting 
auch bills as might be presented to the Grand Jury against any 
of their partisans* This practice was so openly avowed, that 
Settle has ventured to make it a subject of eulc^ : 

Next Hothrid write Baal's watchful (oe, and late 
Jerusalem's protecting magistrate; 
Who, when false jurors were to frenzy charm'd. 
And, against innocence, even tribunals arm'd, 
Saw depraved justice ope her ravenous maw, 
And timely bioke her canine teeth of law. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury himself reaped the advantage of this ma« 
nceuvre ; which, firom the technical word employedin the return 
of these bills, was called Ignoramus. Stephen CoUedge, the Pro- 
testant joiner, also experienced the benefit of a packed jury, though 
concerned in all the seditious practices of the time. He was af- 
terwards tried, condemned, and executed at Oxford, where he was 
out of the magic circle of the sheriff's protection ; and, though I 
believe the man deserved to die, he certainly at last met with hard 
measure. His death was supposed to have broken the talisman of 
Ignoramus, and was considered as a triumph by the Tories, who, 
for a long time, had been unable to persuade a jury to find for the 
king.*^ When Lord Stafford was most tmjustly condemned, Be« 



* The Riddk tfthe Roundhead. 

Perkin makes fine leps to the shouting rahble. 
Who to make him king he thinks are able ; 
' But the bauble 
Is only shewM fbr tise ; 
The iilly ideot serves but for a tool still. 

For Imaves to work their feats ; . 
And will remain a dull mistaken fool still, 
For all their damned cabals, and Wappin^' treats. 



Oxford loyal youths, who soom to shm ns 
With a perjiued bill of IgnoFamus, 
Or name us 
For loyal traitocs known ; 
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thel «iid bitf Ixrafchar akeriffaffcci^diifaarbaroiis Ktvq^ windier 
the king wa« entitled to oammute the statutory puni^unent of 
Uffh trea^n into aimple decapitation. The House of Commons 
oia^red that the king^s writ be obeyed. This hard-hmurted caoiv. 
duct was an indulgence of their repuUican humour. Shortly 
lAer, Mr Bethel was found guilty of a riot and assault upon one 
<tf the king's watermen at the election of members of parnitmeiit 
&IX Southwark^ 5th October^ 1681. This person being actiTe in 
the poll, Mr Bethd caned ham, and told him he would have his 
ooat (the king^s livery) stripped over his ears. For this he was 
fined five merka. Bethel, notwithstanding his violence, was so 
fortunate as to escape the billsiness of the Rye^honse Plot His 
brother sheriff, Cornish, was not so fortunate: He was a plain 
republican, and highly esteemed by Lord Russell, for having 
treated with indifference the apprehension of the Tower firing aa 
the city, saying, they could opiy demolish a few chiqmies. He 
was executed as an accomplice in the Rye-house con^iracy, up<m 
the evidence of that very Goodenough, who had beenhis tool in 
packing the illegal juries ; so that his death seemed a retribution 
for dishonouring and perverting the course of justice. James H. 
was afterwards satisfied that Cornish had been unjusdy executed, 
and restored his estate to his fiunily. 

Note XXIV. 

Yef Corah, thou skalijhm oblivion 'pass ; 

Erect thyselfi ihou monumental brass. 

High as the serpent of thy metal made, 

Vf^ue nations stand secure beneath thy shade /—P. 236. 

Titus Oates, once called and believed the Saviour qf his coun- 
try, was one of the most infamous villains whom histc^ry is obliged 
to record. He was the son of an anabaptist ribbon-weaver, re- 
ceived a tolerably ffood education, and, having take n o r de r s, was 
preferred to a small vicarage in Kent. Here the future Protest- 
ant witnessBt was guilty of various irregularities, for which he 
was at length sil^iced by the bishop, and by the t>uke of Nor- 
folk deprived of his qualification as chaplain. At this pinching 
emergency, he became a Papist, either for bread, or^ as he after- 
wards boasted, for the purpose of insinuating himself into the se- 
crets of the Jesuits, and betraying them.* The Jesuits setting 

Soon found a flaw Tthe bottom of the }oyner«^ 

By justice, and the laws, ' ' 
Of church and commonwealdi an undenniner, 

Who fell a marty? in.the good old cause. 

* He protested to Burnet, that God and his holy an^ could witnev, he only 
Hrent among them for this purpose. After which, the bishop says, he paid no re- 
gard to any thing he could say, or swear. 
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little store by their proselyte^ whose talents lay only in cunning 
and impudence^ he skulked about St Omers and other foreign se* 
minariea in a miserable condition. Undoubtedly he had then the 
oppcHTtunity of acquiring that list of names of toe order of Jesus 
with which he graced his.plot^ and might perhaps hear somethinff 
generally of the plans, which these intriguing churchmen hoped 
to cany through in England by means of the Duke of York. Of 
these^ however, he must have had a very imperfect sus|Heion ; 
for the scheme which is displayed in the letters of Coleman, tfa^ 
duke's secretary, does not at all quadrate with the doctor^s pre* 
tended discovery. When confronted with Coleman, he did not 
even know him personally. When the king asked him about the 
personal appearance of Don John of Austria, he described him, 
at a venture, as a tall thin black man, being the usual Spanish 
figure and complexion ; but, unfortunately, he was little* faur, and 
.^ fat. In a word^ it was impossible such a villain could have ob- 
tained a moment's credit, but for the discovery of Coleman's ac- 
tual intrigues, the furious temper of the times, and the mysteri- 
ous death of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey* On that last occasion 
he displayed much dexterity. There was some difficulty in ma- 
naging the evidence, whetlier to Ji>ring the assassination to the 
ccmspiraicy, or the coni^iracy to the assassination ; but Oates coq- 
tarived the matter with such ingenuity, that the murder became 
a preof^ and. the plot became a proof of the murder, to the uni- 
inursal cot^viction of the public. As to Gates's other qualities, he 
was, like every renegade, a licentious scoffer at religion, and, in 
lits manners, addict^, it is said, to the most foul and unnatunll 
debaudieries. When we consider his acts and monuments, it is 
almost impo8i|ible to believe, how so base a tool should have ever 
obtained credit and opportiiihi^ to do such mighty mischief.* 

As for his family, to ^hich Dryden alludes a little below, ^^ he 
would needs," says North, ** be desc^ided of some ancient and 
worshipful stock; but there were not so many noble families 
strove for him, as there were cities strove for the parentele of Ho- 



* One can haidly help exclaiming, with the punning author of a ballad caQ- 
ea ^ Oates well thredi^V' 

A curse on every thing tfaat*$ hight 0«t<8 ; 
Both |*oung an<) qld, both black and white Oates ; 
t Both long and short, both light and Tite Oate& ! 

He is thus stigmatized as one of Absalom's Nine Worthies : 

Last Corah, unexhausted mine of plots, 
IncrediUQ to all but knaves and sots ; 
He surely may for a new Sampson pass. 
Thai kills so sme vi^ jftWobqne of an ass. 
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mer. However, the heralds were sent for, to make out his pe^ 
digree, and give him a blazon. They were posed at the first of 
^ese, but they made good the blazon for him in a trice, and de* 
livered it aiUhenticametUe, and it was engraved on his table and 
Other plate ; for he was rich, set up for a solemn housekeeper, 
and lived up to his quality."* 

Dryden compares Gates to the brazen serpent raised up in the 
wilderness, by looking on which, the Israelites were cored of the 
bites of the fiery sndces. Sprat had applied the same simile^ in 
« favourable sense, to Oliver Cromwell: 

ThoQ, M once the healing ferpent xoae, 
Wm lifted up, not for thyseU, but us. 

Note XXV. 

Sunk were his iyes, his voke tvas harsh and loud; 
Sure signs he neither choleric tvas, nor proud: 
His long chin proved his wit ; his saint-like grace 
A church vermilion^ and a Moses' Jacc^-F. 236. 

North has left us some specimens of Oates' peculiar mode of 
prqnounciation. Bedloe, his brother- witness in tne plot, had been 
taken ill at Bristol, and, on his death-bed, held some conference 
with the Lord Chief-Justice North, then upon a circuit, who took 
down his examination, concerning which numerous reports went 
forth. It proved, however, to be the same story he had formerly 
told* Even Dr Oates himself was disappointed ; and was heard 
to say aloud, as the Lord Chief- Justice passed through the court 
on a council day, at all which times he was a diligent attendant, 
'' Maay Laird Chaife- Jaistaice, whay thais baisness of Baidlaw 
caims to naithaing." But his lordship walked on without at- 
tending to his discourse, f 

In personal appearance North informs us, that " he was a low 
man, of an ill-cut very short neck ; and his visage and features 
were most particular. His mouth was the centre of his face, and 
a compass there would sweep his nose, forehead, and chin, within 
the perimeter. Cave quos Deus ipse notavit/'X An engraving of 
the doctor, now before me, bears witness to this last pecuUanty, 
and does justice to the cherubic plenitude of countenance and chin 
mentioneid in the text It is drawn and engraved by Richard 
White, and bears to be *' the true original!, token from the life, 
done for Henry Brome and Richard Chiswel ; all others are coun^ 



* JExoMM, p.223. t Ibicl p. t&L t Ibid, p. 28^ 
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terfeit" As the doctor^s portrait is not now quite so oottUBOn as 
when the lady^ mentionea in the Spectator^ wore it upon her fan, 
giaves, and handkerduef, the curious reader ma j be pleased to be 
mformed, that this '' true original" is prefixed to '' The Witch of 
Endor, or the Witchcrafts of die Roman Jezebel, by Titus Oates, 
D. D. folio 1679." It is dedicated to the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
«&a ; '^ Ihe publuher's affectionate good friend, and singular good 
lord." 

Note XXVI. 

And gave him his rabbinical degree, 
' Unknown to foreign ttm»er«fy^— P. 2S7. 

' Oates pretended to have taken his doctor's degree at Salamanca, 
.where it is shrewdly suspected he never was ; at least where he 
.certainly- never took orders. The Tory libels of the time con- 
^n innumerable girds concerning this degree* There is, in the 
Xuttxel Collection, " An Address from Salamanca to her (uo^ 
.known) offspring, Dr T. O." Dryden often alludes to the circuui- 
staoioe; thus, in the epilogue to " Mithridates," acted ISHU^, 

Shall we take ordezs ? tliat will parts require ; 
Our colleges give no degrees for hire.— - 
Would Salamanca were a little nigher ! 



XXVII. 

And Corah might for Agag's murder call. 

In terms as coarse as Samuel used to /Sat^^r— P. 237* 

In the first book of Samuel, chap, xv., the reader will find the 

reproaches with which that prophet loaded Saul, for sparing, coi>* 

trary to God's commandment, A^a^, King of the Amalekites; 

concluding with the awful denunciation, that for his disobedience 

' the Lord had rejected him from being King over IsraeL 

Agag^s murder is to be understood of the mysterious death of 
; Sir Edmondbury Godirey. This gentleman was an active justice 
- of peace, and Imd been knighted by Charles II., on account of his 
f jexertions during the fire of London. In other respects, he was 
.low-spirited, and rather a timorous man, and, in the exercise of 
. his office, fiivoiurable to the Catholics. Gates, findmg the infor- 
mation he had lodged with the ministers concerning the Popish 
Plot rather less ardently listened to than he expected, chose to 
. utter before tins magistrate a full declaration on Uie subject noon 
oath. His intention was probably to make the matter as public 
as possible. Godftey expressed much unwillingness to have any 
thing to do with the matter at all; and when he had heard the 
stoiy out, expressed to his firiends his fear that he should have 
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no liwrics fto his paiaft, bM wbdd {irdbftlilt foe A^ 
This ttrtrnge, and one y^txM think absurd, foodin^ pioVed too 
true ; aMrhsLving been missixig for setehd (kys, this unforttnuite 
ftnan was found lyiiig in a ditch, near Primrose-hilL Tkerewtee 
lodiirks of si3*ang]uig roiind his neds: ; and akhoiigh his <mrn sword 
was thrust through his bodf , yet it turned out to have been donis 
«fter death. His money and rings were safe { robbery was ika^ 
fore out of the (jjuestion. This murder ever will remain ainong 
the riddles of history. Three opinions have been entertained : 
Ist, North does not hesitate to affirm, that the contrivers and 
abettors of the plot murdered this poor man, togive some colour 
to the story of the bloody machinations of the j^rpists : But this 
seems too strange and desperate a course to be imputed to the 
mpositSd^ party at large without some posMve proof* and as for 
<3ittes and hisblrotlberHvitnesses, (whom y^ will fM injiM br bij^ 
{Acting them' enable of riemc^rsef ul, oT ^otnpttnclibUiB visilm^^) 
their steps were, ^t iSiis time, too much the object -of obseiTtmi^ 
to admit of iheir executing so l^oody a "plah with the nece^Miy 
'degree of secrecy. 2d, It has been thought that Hodh^, a man 
of a melancholy temperament, whose durk and ck>udy spirit lisd 
been just agitated by a strange tale of blood and mystery, maj 
have been wrought up to take that time to commit suicide. It 
is even positively asserted, tliat he hanged himself at home, and 
that his brothers conveyed the body to the place where it was 
found, to avoid the shame and other consequences of his fate be- 
coming public. There is something plausible in this account ; 
but it is entirely unsupported by proof of any kind. 3d, The 
grand solution, and indeed the only one wfaicn would go down 
at the time, was, that Godfrey had fallen by the Papists. There 
were probably enough of fanatics in that sect to mive execikted 
sudi a deed, had it been of consequence to the prepress of tlvdr. 
i^igion : But there appears noadeeruate motive ior takinj^ off 
Godfrey, who had merely taken down a deposition whiidi be 
'could not refrise to receive, arid who had besides endeavoured to 
serve the accused parties, by transmitting to Coleman an account 
of the affidavit; while Oates and his companibhs, the depositaries 
of the supposed sedret> and whose death would stifle the plot for 
ever, were suffered to walk about, even uoiattempted. Positm 
evidence was however obtained, to silence all hypothetical rea- 
soning Ota the subject.' One BedloW, a vrty infrunous character, 
4mud a thousand dreadful stories of fires raised by the Jesuits fr'ooi 
1666 downwards, charged the Catholics, and particularly Mfles 
Prance, a ahrer^anadth, wit^ the death of Godfrey.* T&s man 



■ This man told a fable of forty thousand Spanish pilgrims, nHio were' to in- 
vade Britain, «nd eke of a nvasAet of Mack bilk, wheveuM tbe ItkH Ct&StMes 
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imsB fanpriflobed in Newpite ; and, after ihiidi < 
ShaStiemmry and Backingham, id wbidi, it i^ said, neither i 
promiaes^ nor actudi toitores were spared, confessed himself ah 
aoDowpKce in the murder.t He retnicted this confession before 
the pniry<ootocil ; bot^ being remanded to priscm, new terrors, 
promises, and sufferings, induced hhn to retract that retractation* 
Hn story was a tissue of improbabilities ; and he and Bedlow, 
when adduced as evidence on the trud of three poor men, whom 
they diarged with strangling Godfrey, cmoealing die bodv in 
Somerset-house, and afterwards disposing of it on Primrose-mil, 
contradicted each other, and conlradhfted themselves. All was 
in vain : the three innocent victims of perjury were condemned 
and executed, and the witnesses promoted and rewarded, not 
with money <Hdy, but, strange to isay, with universal respect and 
regard ; although thdr merit, supposing it to be real, lirad that 
of mutaetos' and incendiaries, who had turned evidehlb^ Ibr the 
crownagdlnrt their eccon^ces. 

. The efiitcty indsbd about Godfrey's murder at the titne^ and 
£tft Ibnff after, gave the plot its surest foundation aiid soj^rt 
When ms fiineial rites were perfbrmedi, the crowd was lixodigtoin^ 
and title Papists were sufficiency eautioas to keep within dobiB, 
br isoBiie might hiiive been offerea up as an obYatioii to the mttnes 
of Justice Godfrey. Whfle the clergyman preadied the ^nend 
aeitnoii'of the Pirotestaat vii^m> two robust £vides istbod by hhn 



%rtfTe to be armed; Sokie wag has eiramereted fiis^dftcovertes in the vetses entidect, 
•^^^uneral Tean apon the Death of Captain Wiffiam Bedlow i^ 

" EBgiand, the mighty loss bemoan. 
Thy watchful centinel is gone. 
Kdw may the pilgrims land frdm Spain, 
And, nndisoof erM, eross the main ; 
No#^ may &e forty thoiuaad men^ 
In Pdpish amos^ l>e raised again. 
Black bills may fly about our ears, 
Who shall secure us from our fears ? 
Jesuits may fell to their old ^tt. 
Of barntngj a^ingi town and court. 
And we never the wiser fbr*t 
Then pity us'; exert thy pow^ 
To save us in this dangerous hour ; 
Thou hast to death sworn many men, 
•Ah ! swear thyself to life agen." 

f A hackaey<K»^hman, named Corral, was inery enidly t»wted in New|^te, 
'in order to induce him to swear, that he conv^ed the dead body of God&ey oat 
of town in his coach. But he resisted both threats and tormenta; so tluit at 
length another means of conveyance was hit upon, for Prance bore witness that 
he ttof ed it ^^n a horse. 
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in the pidpit, lest^ while rendering th^Ust duty to the muTdered 
magistrate, he should in facie eoclmm be murdered by the Papists. 
At the formal pope-burnings of the party, Sir Bdmondbttry, sop- 
ported on a steed by his murderers, was a principal figure in the 
procession, preoedea by a harbinger, who rung a lidl, and admo^ 
nished the people to remember Juedoe Godfr^. In short, this 
unfortunate gentleman's death, however it came about, continaed 
long to-be ^e watch-word and war-cry <tf those, who called tbem^ 
selves the true Protestant party. 

NoteXXVIII. 

The crowds thai still believe their kings oppress. 

With lifted hands their young Messiah bless ; 

Who now begins his progress to ordain. 

With chariots, horsemen^ and a numerous train,-~~P. 239* 

*< In August, 1 68O9 the Duke of Monmouth went into the Gountrv 
to diverthimtelff visiting seVeralgentlemen in the west of £ng]ancU 
by whonl he was rdceiv^ and entertained witkagallantry suifeaUe 
to the greatness of his birth, and the relation he stood in to hie ma- 
jesty ; incredible numbers of people flocking firom all the adjacent 
parts to see this great cbamj^n of the English nation, who had 
been so successful lu^ainst lx>di the Dutch, French, and Scots^ 
He went first into Wiltshire, and waspleaaed to honourtbe worthy 
esquire Thynne with his company for some davs. From thence he 
went to Mr Speak's, in Somersetshire, in which progress he was 
caressed with the joyful acclamations of the country people^ who 
came from all parts ; twenty miles about the lanes and heages be* 
ihg every where lined with men, women, and children, who, with 
incessant shouts, cried, * God bless King Charles and the Pro- 
testant Duke r In some towns and parishes which he passed 
through, they strewed the streets and highways where he was to 
pass with herbs and flowers, especially at Ilchester and Pithyton ; 
others presenting him with botUes of wine. When he came within 
ten miles of Mr Speak's, he was met by two thousand persons on 
horseback, whose numbers still increased as they drew nearer to 
Mr Speak's, and when they arrived there, they were reputed to 
be twenty thousand ; wherefore they were forced to break down 
several pearch of his purk pales to enlarge their passage to the 
house, where his grace and all this numerous company were en- 
tertained and treated, in an extraordinary manner. 

" On the 26th, he went to Brompton ; being met on the road by 
a great company of gentry and country people, who conducted 
him to Sir J. Sydenham's, where he was entertained at a noble and 
splendid dinner. The next day he went to Barrington, where he 
was pleased to honour Mr WUliam Stroud with his company at 
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dkmer ; the entertBinment being notHing inferioir to what his 
Grace had met with in all other places. After dinner he went to 
Chard, where he arrived about five in the afternoon, attended 
wkh a tratttof fivetiumsand horsemen ; and there he was met and 
wdLcomed by a crowd cyf men, women, and children, who had not 
a mate among them, bttt were almost all of them made deaf by 
their own shouts laffid acclamations of joy» His Grace lay there 
that nighty being treated Sit a yery tplendM supper ; he lodged at 
the house of M, Prideattx.* The next day^ having been enter* 
tatned at a sumptuous dinner, he rid to Ilmmster, and in die af« 
temoon he went to Whitelackindon, where he lay that night ; and 
the day following, which was Sunday, his grace observed the 
Sabbath with a niigsous care, and went to Ilminster <;hurch« On 
the 50th, he went to Calliton, where he was entertained by Sir 
Walter Young. The next day he went to Overton, where he was 
entertained, and lodged by Mr Dukes. From thence he went to 
Exeter, and was knet by the citizens and Ihe people of all tibe ad« 
jaoent parts, to the mimber of twenty thousand persons ; but that 
which was more xiemarkable, Was the appearance of a brave com* 
pany of brisk, stout young men, all clothed in linen waistcoats 
and drawers, white, tM harmless, having not so much as a stick 
in their hands ; they were in number al^t nine hundred or a 
thousand ; they went three miles out of the city to meetjbis grace, 
where they were drawn up all oti a little hill, and divided into 
two parts, in which order they attended the duke's coming, who 
rid up first between them, and then round each company ; i^fber 
which, they united, and went hand in hand in order before, where 
he was no sooner arrived> but a universal shout from all parts 
echoed forth his welcome ; the numerous concourse of people, ihe 
incredible and amazifig acclamations, and the universal joy whidr 
then filled the whole citys far exceeding my pen to describe. 

'* From thence he returned to Mr Speake's, where the whole 
country flocked again to see and admire him, not being enough 
satisfied with their former sight. From thence he went the next 
day to Mr Harvie's, t near Yeovil, where he dined, and in the after- 



* This gentleman was, after Monmouth's deCeat, fsixi te juiy the famous Jef- 
feries 15,OOOL to save his lufevtlKMigh he oever could b^ 9Df means learn what he 
was accused ofs 

•f Thae were two brothers of this name. One was convicted o{ a misde* 
mean o ur for aiding Biaddofn in Ids td^oliy into the death oT the Earl of 'Essex.' 
The other was executed for joining in 'Monmouth^a inmion. J<effenes. f^«)ainfed 
on his trial, that his family owed justice a lift, and thatbe s^oul^ ^.£»i ib^wlK^ 
of his name. . . ^ ' 

VOL. IX. T ' I . r 
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noon he rid to Escjuire Thynne's ; people flodEing firbtn all the 
towns and villa^s thereabout to Howden-hill, where they at^ 
tended the duke's coming ; and after they had, by loud acclama^ 
tions, proclaimed his welcome amongst them, and expressed their 
joy for his safe return, they took their leave of him, returning his 
Grace their humble and hearty thanks for that kind visit, and for 
his having condescended to accept of their plain, but true-heart- 
ed entertainment. From thence he returned to London, wonder- 
fully pleased with the noble and generous entertainment he met 
with at the several places where he came ; every place striving to 
outvye each other."* 

At Tunbridge Wells. '^ Abundance of country people rudely 
crowded, after their rustic manner, to see the eldest son of their 
king and sovereign, every one extolling him to the skies, crying 
to one another, ' O what a brave man he is !' Some admired the 
beauty and make of his person ; some the majesty and port of his 
carriage ; and others, who had seen the king, the exact resem- 
blance he bare to his majesty ; affirming, they never, in all their 
livesj saw a son resemble a father more than the duke did the 
king ; but all admired his affable and courteous disposition/'t 

'Hiese assemblies were chiefly made under pretence of cock- 
matches, horse-races, and other popular amusements ; pretexts 
the more dangerous, as they were the well-known signals of ren- 
dezvous at which the cavaliers were wont to concert their plots 
against Cromwell. See the tract called *' Killing no Murder." 
Foot-races, wrestling matches, and other country pastimes, were 
also resorted to as an ostensible cause of meeting. These gave 
Monmouth an opportunity to display his personal agility and li- 
berality. He wrestled, he ran, and carried off* the prize in both 
exercises ; he then ran in his boots against the peasants in their 
shoes, and still obtained the victory. The prizes which he gained 
^ere freely distributed among his competitors. All these arts of 
popularity became the derision of his enemies, when he was forced 
into exile ; as, for example, in the following verses : 

Monmouth, for wit, who was able 

To make to a crown a pretence ; 
The head and the hope of the rabble, 

A lojral and politic prince ; 

But now he's gone into Holland 

To be a king of no land, 
Or else must be monarch of Poland ; 

Was ever son so loyal as he ? 



* An Historical Account of the Heroic Life and Magnanimous Actions of the 
meet illustrious Protestant Prince, James, Duke of Monmouth, l2mo. 1683, p. 
99. etteiiaeru 

t Ibid, p. 11& 
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Lord Gray, and Armstrong the bully, 

That prudent and politic knight, 
Who made of his grace such a cully. 
Together "bare taken their flight. ' 
' is tbU your races, horse-matches, 
His grace*8 swift despatches, 
From shire to shire. 
Under the hatches ? 
Now above deck you dare not appear. 

The Conspiracy^ or the Dtscovery ofihc Fanatic PIoL 

These ostentatious progresses were devised by Shaftesbury^ as 
a mode of manifesting the strength of Monmouth's party, and in- 
creasing his partizans and popularity. Among the higher ranks^ 
they carried an air of defiance which rather hurt his cause ; for 
reflecting and cautious men were slow to join in what seemed to 
be a preliminary for civil war. It was different with the lower 
orders, who^ always biassed by what is more immediately ad- 
dressed to their eye-sight, were led by these showy processions, 
and by the courtesy, activity, and fine presence of Monmouth, to 
doat on him to an incredible degree. Not only did the western 
peasantry^ on his landing in 1685, crowd to join him in multi- 
tudes beyond what he could arm, but their attachment survived 
even his defeat and death ; and they long believed, with fond cre- 
dulity, that another person had been executed in his stead, and 
that their beloved. protestant prince was still alive. 

The arts of .Absalom, in stealing the hearts of Israel from his 
Either, form an exact parallel to the language which Dryden puts 
in the mouth of Monmouth. 

*' And it came to pass after this, that Absalom prepared him 
chariots and horses, and fifty men to run before him. And Absa- 
lom rose up early, and stood beside the way of the gate : and it 
-was so, that when any man that had a controversy came to the 
king for judgment, then Absalom called unto him, and said. Of 
vrh&i city art thou ? And he said. Thy servant is one of the tribes 
of IsraeL And Absalom said unto him. See, thy matters are good 
and right ; but there is no man deputed of the king to hear thee. 
Absalom said moreover. Oh that I were made judge in the land, 
that every man, which hath any suit or cause, might come unto 
me, and 1 would do him justice ! And it was so, that when any 
man came nigh unto him to do him obeisance, he put forth his 
hand, and took him, and kissed him. And on this manner did 
Absalom to all Israel^ that came to the king for judgment. So 
Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel." 2d Sam. chap. 
XV. V. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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Note XXX. 

BtU hospitable ireat9'did most commend 

Wise Issachar, his western wealthy frtend.'^^V. 239. 

Thomas Thynne^ esquire, of Longleat->hall^ called, from bis 
great wealth, Tom of Ten Thousand. He had beei- formerly a 
friend of the Duke of York, but, upon some quarrel between 
them, he attached himself warmly to Monmouth. Mr Thynne 
was one of those gentlemen, who petitioned for the speedy meet- 
idg of parliament, after it was prorogued in 1()79, on aceoant of 
the heat "with which the house pursued the Exclusion Bill. The 
king received the intimation very ill ; told Mr Thynne, he was 
surprised at persons of property countenancing such proceed** 
ings, and that he wished they would mind their own aftairs, and 
leave him to attend to his. When Monmouth made his pro« 
gress through the west of England, as mentioned in the last note, 
Mr Th3mne received him at his country-seat with all the ^len^ 
dour and liberality of ancient English hospitality. This gen- 
tleman's tragical fate is well known. He was married to the 
Lady Ogle, sole heiress of the Notthumberland estate ; but, his 
bride goin^ abroad , the marriage was nevet coiisr^mmated. 
Count Konigsmark met the lady, fell in love with her person^ 
or with her fortune, and could see no better road to both than 
by assassinating her husband. Accordingly, three foreigners^ 
hired by the count, or dependents upon him, waylaid Mr 
Thynne's carriage, as it passed through Pall-Mall, and shot him 
with a blunderbuss, in the manner represented on his tomb* 
stone in Westminster Abbey.* The Duke of Monmouth had 
left the carriage about an hour before the murder ; and Sir John 
Reresby received the thanks of the king for his activity in ap*- 
prehending the assassins, without which, 6uspici(»is might have 
arisen that the attempt was intended against Monmouth by the 
court party .t M onmouth himself remained all night with his dying 

* Two of these. Captain Vratz and Lieutenant Stern, had distinguished them- 
selves as brave officers ; and it is remarkable that neither seemed to have a feel- 
ing of the biise and dishonoutabte i^ature of their undertaking. Th« third, &o. 
^osky, wto a poor Pole, who thought hiinself justified by hiH niAster^* Aidtttk 
There i» un Ittteresling account of tbeir bebavkiur in ^mnm and at e»tatiofi» in 
the Harleian Miscellaoy, 4 

-f This circumstance is alluded to in a ballad on tlie occasion, which mentions 
Monmouth's anxi^ to discover the assassins : 

But heaven did presently find out 

What, with great care, he could not do ; 
'Twas well he was the coach gone out. 

Or he might have been murdcr'd too ; 
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friend, and distinf uinhed himself by his seid and aasiduity.in fiir*- 
thering the search afber the murdmrs. At lecgth^ Count Konigs* 
mark was tak^n by Gibbons^ one of Maomoulh's attendants^ who. 
seized him^ as he was going on ship-boaxd. When amrehended^ 
Gibbons charged him with the fact, and added, that ne had like 
to have killed his master the Duke of Monmouth ; to which the 
Count answered* '^ they would not have killed him^' The three 
actual assasaina were condemned to death.) but, bY some foul 
play, t Konigsmark, who had employed them, and who came 
over to England expressly to see that they executed their bloody 
commission, was acquitted, Monmouth went to see these sub* 
altem villains executed! Stem, tX the gallows, complained that 
he died for a man's fortune whom he never spoke to, for a woman 
whom he never saw, for a dead man whom he never had a view of. 
True Narrative of the Horrid Pha, ^c. foL 1679- p. 64, State 
Trials, Vol II. p. 503. 

NoteXXXL 

Good King DaviiTs life^ 
Endangered by aorother ana a tvife.^-P, 239. 

The accusations against York and the Queen were no part of 
Oates's original plot. On the contrary, in the summary of his 
** True Narrative," he informs us, that the " Royal family of the 
Stuarts are condemned to be cut off, root and branch, and name« 
ly the King, Duke of York, and Prince of Orange, because that 
family have not answered their expectation, nor have they any 
ho{>es tiiat any of them will comply fully with this their bloodv 
designs when fully discovered to them." And on the next page, it 
is again affirmedy that notwithstanding the Duke of York's zeal 
for the Catholic religion, ^* they design to dispose of him as afore- 
said." But when the public belief in the plot had taken root, and 
Shaftesbury had grafted upon it his doctrine of exclusion, Oates, 



For they who did this squire kill. 
Would fear the blood of none to spilL 

From a Grub-Street broad*side, entitled *' Murder Unparallded,*' in Luttrel 
Collect. 

«« Captain Vratz's Ghost to Count Coningsmark,*^ 18 March, 1681-2, by a 
Western Gentlemaa i 

*^ Who was*t thus basely brought unto his end 
The loyal Monmouth's wealthy western friend." 

-f- It is probaUe either Stern or Boroski, if not Vratz, would have justified 
theniselves at the Count's expence, had it suited the prown to have promised 
tb$m a psjrdoa on such conditious. 
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by degrees, cluufred the duke, first with being the iiinbeent and 
blind tool of the Catholics whom they intended to succeed his 
brother, though he knew nothing of their designs ; and finally, 
with being at the very depth of all the villainy, and the imme- 
diate author of the Fire of London. As for the queen, her bar- 
renness was a reason for all the exclusionists desiring she should 
be removed, that the king might have a chance of legitimate is- 
sue, to the exclusion of the Duke of York. Animated by a be- 
lief, that this would be agreeable to the king, Oates bad the 
boldness, at the bar of the House of Commons, to utter these 
words, in his afiected phraseology, ^* Aye, Taitus Oates, accause 
Catherine, Queei; of England, of haigh traison !" The grounds 
of his accusation are stated in the trial of Wakeman, the queen's 
physician, who, he alleged, was bribed with 15,0001. to poison 
the king, in case he should escape the poniard of a Jesuit, named' 
Coniers, and the pistols of Pickering and Groves. Oates then 
swore, that three Jesuits carried him with them to Somerset- 
house, where they were summoned to attend the queen ; that 
he remained in an anti-chamber when they were ushered into 
her presence ; that he heard a female voice say, she would assist 
Sir George Wakeman in his project, and would no longer bear 
these repeated violations of her bed. When the fathers came 
out, he desired to see the queen, and when admitted into the anti- 
chamber, whence the female voice had proceeded, he saw the 
queen, who smiled graciously on him, and there was no other 
woman present. These impudent stories, with some blunders into 
which the best-breathed witness may fall, saved Wakeman's life. 
The king immediately saw the tendency of this charge, and 
observed, " They think 1 have a mind for a new wife ; but for 
all that, I will not see an innocent woman abused ;" and certain- 
ly, had he given way to it, the queen would have^been in great 
danger. 

Note XXXIL 

In this sliort^file BarziUai first appears, 
Barzillai crown' d with honour and with years ; 
Long since the rising rebels he withstood. 
In regions wasie^ beyond the Jordan's flood, &c; 

P. 241. . 

James Butler, Duke, Marquis, and Earl of Ormond, Earl of 
Ossory and Brecknock, &c. &c. was as illustrious for his talents 
as for his rank, and distinguished by virtues superior to both. In 
thedifiieul t and dangerous situation of Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, 
he had to maintain the cause ot Charles I. in that kingdom, with 
very slender means, at once against the confederated Irish Catho- 
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licsj and the parliamentary forces, the more formidable, thouffh 
less numerous, enemies of the royal cause. In l64^, he was able, 
through consummate skill,both as apolitician and general^ to boast 
that he had reduced almost all Ireland under the royal authority, 
excepting the cities of Dublin and Londonderry. But Cromwell's 
arrival,wilh8(X)0disdplinedand'veteranforces,effiectuaUyohanffed 
the scene. His first exploit was the storm of Tredagh, or Dro^e- 
da, where the besi^ers put the whole garrison to the sword/ and 
committed the most dreaidfvl excesses of barbarity. After this ter- 
rible example of severity, hardly any of the royal garrisons could 
be prevailed on to make such a defence, as might expose them to 
the same extremity. Wexford, and New Ross, both very strong 
places, surrendered without a blow ; all the forces under Lord 
Inchiquin revolted to the side of the.parliament ; and, at leng^, 
in 1650, Ormond saw himself under the neeessitv of abandoning 
the kingdom, which he had so long and vahantly d^endbd. 
From Ireland he retreated to France, and accompanied King 
Charles during his exile. He was much trusted by that prince ; 
and was charged with the task of withdrawing the Duke of 
Gloucester from the family of the queen mother, Henrietta, 
who was making every possible attempt to induce him to diange 
his religion. This delicate commission he executed with dexte- 
rity and succesk He had afterwards the satisfaction to forward 
a reconciliation between the king and his mother, who had 
been on bad terms on account of the queai's imprudent inter- 
ference with her son's religious tenets. At the Restoration, the 
Marquis of Ormond, for such was then his title, was liberally 
rewarded, in lands and honours, for his steady attachment to the 
royal par^. > He was*created Duke of Ormond in Ireland, and 
appointed steward of the household j^groom of the stole, and privy 
counsellor for the three kingdoms. In I66I, he was made Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. As the duke was a steady friend of the 
ipreat Clarendon, his services and faithful zeal for the king's real 
;interests, did not prevent his sharing in the disgrace of the 
chancellor. He had quarrelled with Castlemaine, then the fa- 
vourite mistress, who gave vent to her rage in the most abusive 
reproaches, and finally told the duke, she hoped to see him hang- 
ed ; to which he made the memorable reply, that, far from wish- 
ing her ladyship's days shortened in return, his greatest desire 
was to see her grow old. When Clarendon was banished, the pre- 
vailing party, and especially the Duke of Buckingham, enter- 
tained a design of impeaching the Duke of Ormond, and suc- 
ceeded so far as to deprive him of the' lieutenancy of Ireland. 
The profligate Buckingham agitated a still darker project, and 
is supposed to have hired the famous Blood to attempt the assas- 
sination of his rival, in which the rufiian had nearly succeeded. 
When Blood was afterwards taken in his attempt to steal the re- 
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t]»fcii^ bring deniods to flpaife his 1^^ tent to Ottnffibd 
to intinuite las wiah^ that his Crrace would ccmseiit to tte jm^ 
poied pardon. Onnond nobly answered, if his majesty eould 
RirgiYe him the stealinur of his crown, he might easily paxdoii tiie 
aswult on his life. The gallant Eiurl of Ossoi^,* who guessed 
whence the attempt origmally proceeded, seemg the Duke of 
Budrilngham shortly aftmrards in the presence, charged him 
with bemg the autmr of the intended assassination ; and added, 
'' if his fiither came to a vicdent end, he should be at no loss to 
:]cnow the author, should conttder Buckingham as the murderer, 
and pistol him, if he stood behind the king's chair : this," he 
boldly added, " I tell you in the king's pres^ice, that you may 
be sure* I shall keep my word." It does not appear that this spi- 
rited speeoh met rillier a retort from Bucki^ham, or a check 
from the kinff. Although the Duke of Ormond escaped the more 
open, as well as the more secret practices of his enemies, he ex- 
peiicsioedmndi ooldness'from the k]ng,nartly on account of his 
disliking the French intngues, and partly because he disdained 
to pay court to the royal mistresses. Yet he would not throw 
•up4iie staff, which he hrid as lord-steward of the household, but 
continued his attendance on court with as mudh punctuality as 
if in the highest favour. This mode of conduct greatly embar- 
rassed the good*natured, though unprincipled Charles, to whom 
Ormond's silent and unreproadbful attentionfs' were the most cut- 
ting memento of his own ingratitude. On one occasion, the 
-king appeared so much oonfiused, that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham ai&ed him, whether he had lost the Duke of Ormond's f»- 
Tour, or Ormond had lost his, since, of the two, his majesty 
seemed most out of countenance ? — In this neglected situation, 
the duke used good-humouredly to compare Mmself to an old 
neglected rusty dock; '' yet, even that," said he, ^' points ri^ht 
once in the twelve hours, and so perhaps may I." On another 
occasion, when Colonel Gary DiUon pressed mm for his interest 
with die king, and said, he had no friend at court, save God and 
his Grace,—'' Alas ! poor Cary," said the duke, *' thou ceuldst 
not have two friends who have so little influence there, and are so 
much neglected." During all the king^s coldness, the duke never 
altered his political principles, although Charles carried his es- 
trangement to the pitch of not even speaking to him. His opinion 
of Shafted[>ury, »id his part^, may be learned from an incident 
which happei^ during his disgrace at court. '' The day tiiat the 
£url of Shafresbury was declar^ lord-chancellor, the king broke 
through his ordinary rule (of not addressing the duke) and either 



* The Duke of Ormond*s eldest son.— .See next note. 
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in. doubt abovt %h» wifldodi o£ the step he had takeiiy or out of 
c|irio$it^ to kn^v the Duke of Ormond's sendments of it, went 
up to huu^ Bnip taking him aside to a window, a$ked what he 
thought of his giving the seals to Lord Shaftesbury^ whether he 
had done prudently or not ? His Grace replied^ you have doubt- 
less acted vefy prudently in so doing, if you know how to get 
them irons him again."— ^Girffr, VoL II. p. 462. At length, a^r 
the duke had attavled court for a year without receiving a civil 
Word.fiK)m his sovereign^ be suddenly received a message, that 
tike king meant to sup with him. At the entertainment, no word 
of explanatuxi took puce, although the ancient cordiality between 
the king and his subject seemed to be fully restored. The next 
4ayf when the duke came to the court, as usual, the kin^ obser* 
vedt *' Yonder comes Ormond ; I have done all I can to disoblige 
him* and render him as discontented as others ; but he will be 
loyal. in sfute of my teeth ; I must even take him in again, as the 
fittest man to govern Ireland." Accordingly, the duke was re- 
stoced to his ofBoe of lord-lieutenant in 1677* 

He bdd this high situation during the ferment occasioned by 
the Popish Plot ; and although^ according to Oates and Bedloe's 
information) one branch of that etmspiracy was the murder of the 
duke, yet he d>i not escape susfxicion of lieing accessory to it any 
more mn the king, who was in the same predicament. Lord 
Shaftesbury, in the parliament oi 1679, insinuated an accusation 
against the duke> on accom^t of the alleged fc^our he shewed to 
Papists, From this charge he was vindicated by the Earl of Ossory, 
with an unconunon degree of spirited eloquence. After pleading 
his &ther*s services against the Roman Catholic rebels^ the danger 
of a«9Bssinatioa from them which he had repeatedly escaped, and 
the active share he had in preventing the perversion of the Duke 
of Gloucester from the Protestant faith, he thus retorted upon 
Shaftesbury : ** Having spoken of what he has done, I presume 
with the same truth to tell your lordship what he has not done. 
He never advised the breaking the triple league ; he never ad- 
vised the shutting up of the exchequer ; he never advised the de- 
claration for a toleration ; he never advised the falling out with 
the Dutchy and the joining with France ; he was not the author of 
that most excellent position, Delenda est Carthago ; that Holland, 
a Protestant country, should, contrary to the true interest of Eng- 
land, be totally destroyed. I beg your lordship will be so just, 
as to judge of my father, and of all men, according to their ac- 
tions and counsels." * Shaftesbury^ abashed at this summary of his 
own former political conduct^ so different from that he was now 



• Appendix to Life of Qrmoud, No. XCIII. 
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purtutng, retracted hig accusation with some symptoms of goii*^ 
fusion. It remained, however, a capital object with the Whigs, 
to remove, if possible* the Duke of Ormond ftom the manage* 
ment of Ireland, at least to put in such a council as should tram- 
mel his measures. The king's firmness disconcerted both these 
plans. At the momentous period when Shaftesbury was com- 
mitted to the Tower, the Duke of Ormond was sent for to Eng- 
land, that his presence might add respectability and weight to 
the king's councils. He entered the city with great pomp ; and 
was every where received with the veneration due to his rank, 
his age, and his services. He had never linked himself to any 
political faction ; contented to serve the crown upon the old ca- 
valier principles, which he always asserted. He was thought, 
however, to go too great lengths in advising the king to main- 
tain his authority by harsh measures ; nor were his experience 
and authority sufficient to prevent mudi confused jarring in the 
king's councils, betwixt Halifax* who was for holding the scales 
■even between the factions, and the high-flying Tories, who w«re 
posting towards arbitrary power. Yet, as a steady supporter of 
the interests of the crown, particularly in the course of the ci^ 
elections, he deserved the honour which Dryden has assigned 
him, of standing the first in the file of the king's friends. 

The king was pleased to reward the services of Ormond by- 
giving him the rank of an English duke, in l682. After having 
been so long threatened with removal,^s a favourer of the Papists* 
he was actually deprived of the lieutenancy of Ireland, in l684, 
for not being disposed to second James II. in the countenance 
which he meant to afford that sect. The great Duke of Ormond, 
to which epithet he has a just title, died on the 21st July, 1688, 
without witnessing the second banishment of the house of Stuart. 

This great statesman was a particular patron of Dryden, as is 
evident from the dedication of " Plutarch's Lives;" where our au- 
thor again expresses his respect for the father, aAd his regret for 
the sou. After the death of both, our poet continued to enjoy the 
countenance of their successor, James, second Duke of Ormond, 
son of the gallant Ossory, to whom he has dedicated the Fables.' 

Note XXXII L 

His bed could once a fruitful issue boast ; 
Now more than half a fathers name is lost. 
His eldest hope, with every grace adorned, 
By me, so heaven will ^five ity always maiim'd. 
And always honour* d, snatch d, in manhood s prime. 
By unequal fates, and Providence's crime, — P. 242. 

The Duke of Ormond had eight sons, and two d&ughters. Six 
of those sons were dead in 16'81, when this poem was published. 
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He, over whom Dryden ponrs fdrth thig Umentation^ was the gal* 
lant Thomas^ Earl of Ossory,* whom^ in the last note, we have ex« 
hibited as the guardian of his father's life and reputation. At the 
age of twenty-one, his external appearance and accomplishments 
are thus described by one who knew him well : * '' He is a young 
man^ with a very handsome face, a good head of hair, a pretty big ' 
voice, well set, and a gdod round leg. He pleased me exceed- 
ingly ; being very good-natured, asking many questions, and 
humouring the answers. He rides the great horse very well, is 
a good tennis player, fencer, and dancer; He understands mu- ' 
sicy and plays on the guittar and lut0 ; speaks French eloquent-* 
]y, reads Italian fluently ; is a good historian, and so well versed 
in romances, that, if a gallery be full of pictures, or hangings, he 
will tell the story of all that are there described. He shuts up 
his door at eight o'clock in the evening, and studies till midnight. 
He is temperate, courteous, and excellent in all his behaviour."* 
When the Duke of Ormond went into exile, his son liras' impri- 
soned by Cromwell, but, being afterwards rdleased, he went* 
abroad. In 1659, he married the daughter of Beverwaert, go- 
vernor of Siuys, a leading man in the States-General. Upon the 
Kestoration, he was promoted in the army, which did not prevent 
his exerting hb gallantry on another element ; for, during the 
desperate action of four days, in 1666, upon hearing the sound 
of the cannon, he contrived to get off from Harwich, and to get 
on board the Duke of Albemarle, to whom he brought the first 
news, that Prince Rupert was recalled to support him. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery during the battle in South wold 
Bay, and by his liberality to the wounded seamen afler the action. 
In 1673, he was made rear-admiral of the blue squadron ; and, 
in the great battle in which Sir Edward Spragge was killed, he 
lay by to defend and bring off that admiral's disabled vessel. He 
is said to have formed a plan for revenging the surprise at Chat- 
ham, by a descent at Helvfetsluys ; when he averred he would 
bum the Royal Charles, wluch the Dutch preserved as a trophy, 
and the whole Dutch fleet, with a halfpenny candle, or consent 
in case of failure, that his head should be placed beside Crom- 
well's on Westminster- Hall. But the scheme was not attempted ; 
being prevented, it is said, by the envious interposition of Buck- 
ingham. In November 167*, the Earl of Ossory had the honour 
to be entrusted with the charge of arranging the match between 
the Prince of Orange and the Lady Mary, He served under the 
prince against the French with great credit, particularly in the 
famous battle of Mons, fought 1678, where, with the British re- 



Sir Richard Soudiwell. See Life of Ormond, Vol. II. p. 161. 
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giOMDti under bis eomsMnd, he executed with glory the despe- 
rate servioe of benting the Fveueh out of their eBtr«:icbment8» 
la April 1680^ he was designed Qovemor of Tangiers^ an ap-. 
pointment with which he was highly pleased ; for his courage^ 
being of a romantic and wild nature^ delighted in the prospect 
of being opposed to such uncommon adversaries as the Moors. 
But, while ne was busily preparing for his departure, be waa 
seized with a malignant fever, during tiie delirium of which his 
mind was observed constantly to be occupied with his intended 
exploits against the besiegers of Tangiers.* He died on the 30th 
July, 1680, aged forty«six years. The lamentation for his loss 
was general and excessive ; the noble reply of his venerable &- 
ther, to those who offered him consolation, is well known : " Since 
he had borne the death of his king, he could support," he said^ 
'^ that of his child ; and would father have bis dead son^ than 
any living son in Christendom." 

The Earl of Ossory was a patron of learning ; and waa mourn- 
ed, both in verse and prose, by many other unriters, as well aa 
Dryden. Settle, who then seems to have been in Uie Tory iiw 
teresty published a heroic poem on his death. Flatman wrote a 
pindaric ode on the same occasion ; for whidi he received^ from 
the Duke of Ormondt a diamond ring of 100 guineas value.^**^e 
Wood's Athencs Oxm* There is another ode written by K. C., 
perhaps Katheriue Cockbum ; finally, one bard, resolving to 
amuse the nation's mourning by his own, dedicates to Ossory's 
memory some exquisite stanzas, beginning thus : ^ Upon the 
{larl of Ossory, who died of a fever, 30th July, 16S0." 

The best siEed pillar of the fairest pile. 
That has of late been built on Ireland^s isle. 
Is fallen ; some were too short, others too long, 
Borne are too old, and others mach too yonng. 

Who knew him well, could noLbelieve that ever 
He meant to die thus tamely of a fever. 



* War, and war*s darling goddess, left him last ; 
As living he adored her, he embraced 
Her dying, in hi^ pangs ne held her fast ; 
6dU at Tangier his waving ensigns fly, 
Forts, bulwarks, treacbes, glide before his eye ; 
And though, by fate itself disann*d, be dies, 
£ven his Jast breath his sooty foes defies | 
He still his visionary thimder pour'd. 
And grasped the very shadow of a sword. 

These Itocs occur in Settle's poem, and are illustrated by this Note: ** All the 
delirium of Ills fever was wholly taken up with defending Tan^icrs, and tightiDg 
the Moors." 
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After lamenting, in dmilar strains^ that the subject of his 
muse had not 



falling down a scaling ladder ; 
First by grenttloes rent, or, what is sftdder. 
Some rojal ship his coffin should have been ; 

he complains, *' weeps> and frets>" that 

-the Idng, the nation. 



Ireland, his house, and the whole confedentioii 
Of worthy men, his children, and his wife. 
Were all trepanned and cozen'd of bis Hfe ; 
For he (who fire and ball was proof) with ice 
Was burneil, and with a peach shot in a trice. 

It is curious, and not quite useless^ to see how admirably such 
a poet can succeed in turning into farce the most lofty subject. 

Note XXXIV. 

Zadoc the priest, iohom, shunning power and place, 
His lowly mind advanced to Davims grace.— P. 243. 

Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury^ was^ in principle and prac- 
tice, a rigid high-churchman. He even harboured notions fa- 
vourable to the celibacy of the clergy, and other ascetic doctrines 
of the church of Rome. Burnet says, '* that he was a man of 
solemn deportment, sullen gravity, and some learning." He made 
profession of the <Ad cavalier faith and principles of lovalty, 
which rendered him acceptable to the court and the high^raurdi 
party in general, althougn his temper was austere and reserved, 
and his maiflners dry and distant. Yet the archbishop, ^ough 
so harshly described by his brother of Sarum, displayed, on one 
urgent occasion, a becoming readiness to assert the doctrine of the 
church of England against those of Rome ; and on another, the 
steadiness of his own political principles, although his adherence, 
in both instances, e^cposed him to persecution from those in power. 
While the head of the high*church party, this primate was the 
first to encourage the bishops and clergy to a remsal to read the 
king^s declaration of indulgence ; he <;oncerted klso, and signed 
the memorable petition, for whidi, with six other prelates, he 
suffered imprisonment and trial, by one of the most im{)radent 
■exertions of power which an infktuated monarch ever attempted. 
On the l€th of July, 1688, this primate recomniended a set of 
articles to the bishops within his metropolitan jurisdiction, inculi- 
cating residence and attention to parochial duties ; but especially, 
^that the clergy should take heed of Romish emissaries, who, like 
the old, serpent, insidiantnr calcaneo, and besiege the beds of dyiifig 
persons to unsettle their faith. He also recommended a tender re« 
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gard to their '* brethren^ the protestant dissenters/' and an union 
with them against the church of Rome. At the Rerolution^ the 
archbishop was one of those privy counsellors who invited the 
Prince of Orange to take charge of the government ; but as his 
principles did not permit him to acceile to any step for removing 
King James from the throne, he declined sitting in the Conven- 
tion of the Estates. In conformity to the same principles, he re- 
fused to take the oaths of allegiance to the Revolution govern- 
ment ; and was, in consequence, first suspended^ and finally de- 
)irived of his dignity, in which he was succeeded by the famous 
Tillotson. He was regarded by the high-church party as a con- 
fessor, if not a martyr^ for the doctrine of passive obedience. 
Sancroft died in l695. 

Note XXXV. 

With him the Sagan of Jerusalem, 

Of hospitable soul, and noble stem, — P. 243. 

Compton, Bishop of London, was youngest son of the late, and 
brother to the then Earl of Northampton. He had been a soldier 
until he was thirty and upwards^ when he exchanged the sword 
for the gown. He is said by Burnet to have been a great hater 
of Popery, and exact in performing the duties of his diocese ; but 
unlearned, weak^ and wilful. He was a high-churchman, and 
held some reputation in the party, from his personal rank, and 
. the dignity of his situation. In other respectSy the bishop seems 
to have been good-tempered and hospitable, but much at the 
devotion of the Earl of Danby, who had early assisted him with 
his patronage. Although the Duke of York hated Compton, yet 
the charge of the education of the Princesses Mary and Anne 
devolved upon him. In the reign of James XL, he distinguished 
himself in the House of Peers, by a severe rebuff to the; insolence 
of JefferieS| the Chancellor. Soon after, the Bishop waa cited 
before the illegal court, called the Ecclesiastical Commission, to 
answer for having refused to obey the king's command, by sus- 
pending Sharpe, a clergyman, who had preached a sermon against 
Popery. He requested a copy of their commission ; but Jefferies, 
.with his usual violence, tpld him, he might have it for a penny 
in any coffee-house, and he might believe, in the meanwhile, that 
they were not such fools as to sit there without an effectual one. 
After some delay, he was suspended from his function, until the 
^news of the Prmce of Orange's intended expedition, when his 
suspension was removed. The credit which the bishop acquired 
by this persecution, amounted to what Mulgrave called a '^ re- 
verentiai popularity, which," his lordship adds, '' he of all the 
.bishops would have found it most difficult to have acquired 
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otherwise." This led to the Bishop of London playing what^ 
considering his age and situation, was rather a remarkable part 
in the Revolution ; when Prince George of Denmark went over 
to the Prince of Orange, and the princess, his wife, afterwards 
Queen Anne, either fearing the resentment of her father, or de- 
termined hy the councils of Lady Churchill, (afterwards the 
famous Duchess of Marlborough,) resolved to leave Whitehall, 
and abandon her father's party. The bishop acted as her escort 
on this occasion ; and, the time and circumstances reviving his 
military habits, he rode before her coach to Northampton, with 
pistols at his saddle, and a drawn sword in his hand. It may 
easily be believed, that Dryden did not greatly approve of this 
last exploit of his hospitable and noble Sagan; and he has letl a 
pretty strong testimony of his latter opinion, if the verses called 
*' Suum Cutque" are really written by him : 

I should admit the booted prelate now. 

But be is even for lampoon too low ; 

The scum and outcast of a royal race. 

The nation's grievance, and the gown's disgrace. 

None so unlearn'd did e'er at London sit ; 

This driveller does the holy chair b . 

I need not brand the spiritual parricide. 
Nor draw the weapon dangling by his side ; 
The astonish'd world remembers that offence. 
And knows he stole the daughter of bis prince. 
'Tis time enough, in some succeeding age. 
To bring this mitred captain on the stage. 

Note XXXVL 

Him of ike tvestem dome, whose tveighiy sense 
Flows in Jit xioords, and heavenly ehquence.'-^F, 243. 

Dolben, Bishop of Rochester, and Dean of Westminster, had 
borne arms in his youth for Charles I., who made him a major. 
He was, according to Burnet, an excellent preacher, but a man 
of more spirit than discretion, and imprudent in his behaviour. 
He is unanimously allowed to have been a good-natured easy 
man, of most amiable manners. In iSSS, he was promoted to 
the see of York^ and made a very good archbishop. Dolben died 
in 1686. 

Settle attempts to droll upon the praises bestowed by Dryden 
OB these three bishops, and assures us^ 

Not David's lyre could more his touch obey ; 

As their princes breathe and strike, they play. 

'Gainst royal will they never can dispute ; "i 

But, by a strange tarantula struck mute, > 

Dance to no other tane but absolute : I 
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BesideB, liiey Ve tente of honour, ftad wbo knowi 
How Ua the gradtode of priest-eraft goes f 

And what if now, like old Eli&ha fed. 
To praise the sooty bird that brought them bread, 
In .pure acknowledgment, thoogh m despite 
Of their owtt sense, they paiat the raven white t 

Alualom Senior^ 

XXXVII. 

Sharp-Juiging Adriel, the tnuse'sjHend, 
Himself a muse.'^F, 243. 

Adriel is the Earl of Mulgrave, afterwards Marqais of NormBn* 
by and Duke of Buckingham, He was one of Dkyden'a most euiy 
and effectual patrons. The ^* Essay upon Satire" was tlieir joint 
composition, and Dryden iiiscribed to him his play of *' Aureng- 
Zebe." The praise bestowed by Dryden is, as usual, discrimina- 
ting and appropriate. Mulgrave exhibits his " sharp judgment" 
in his " Essay on Poetry," which contains some £ood critical 
remarks ; but of his lordship's poetical talents we have spoken 
sufficiently elsewhere.* His political principles were those of a 
staunch Tory, which he maintained through his whole life ; and 
was zealous for the royal prerogative, although he bad no small 
reason to complain of Charles II., who, to avenge himself of Mul- 
grave, for a supposed attachment to the Princess Anne, sent him 
to Tangiers, at the head of some troops, in n leaky vessel, which 
it was supposed must have perished in the voyage. Though Mul- 
grave was apprized of the danger, he scorned to shun it ; and the 
Earl of Plymouth, a favourite son of the king, generously insisted 
upon sharing it along with him. Th» un^^enercmB attempt to de- 
stroy him, in the very act of peHSoniung his duty« with tm refusal 
of a regiment, made a temporary change in Mulgrav«'s conduct. 
He connected himself for a time with the country party ; f but h« 



* See some particulars concerning this DohieaMm, Vol. V* p* li4; and ui die 
introductory observations to the ** Kssay on Satire.** 

-f ** A young Lord (Mulgrave,) newly come of age, owaed 'himself to his 
majesty ditoMiged, beoai»&» after a voyage to Tangier, hU p€&t Valour there, 
and spending his youth in tfte king's service, (these were his own woids to die 
king,) another was preferred to the command of the Lotd PljmiOQdl's leg&aent. 
I cannot but commend this nobleman^s ingenuity^ in owmn^ the true^aosei wxA 
not pretending, as others, conscience and public good for his motives. But I am 
sorry he shoidd forget, not only the obligations of gratitude, which he is under 
for his bread, and for hid honour, but also who says, *• Appear not wise before 
the king, and give not counsel unasked.* He ha^ learnhig enough to understand 
&e meaning oi. In conciHum non vocatus ne acccsscris. It is to be hoped he may 
i^epent, and with more years his wit may be turned IntQ wl$dom«*' Seasonable 
Address to ParliamenU Somers^s Tracts* 
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aodn rHamed to his original prindplesf and oontinuad steadily to 
support the court during the progress of the Exclusion Bill, and 
mt5l the stormy debates of the troubled period to which Dry- 
deik's poem refers* Yet he evinced^ that he was not '' a slave of 
state ;" for, although James II. made him Lord High Chamber* 
lain, be withstood all the measures which that ill-advised prince 
adopted in behalf of the Catholic religion. He silenced a priest^ 
who was labouring for his conversion^ and had begun with the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, by the &mous repartee, that 
*^ though he believed God made man, he could not believe that 
man was quits by making God in return." But he stood gallant* 
ly by King James to the very last, and had the courage to insist 
upon the council taking measures for the safety of that unfortu* 
sate monarch's person, when, after his first flight, he was seized 
by the sailors at Fevershanu 

, Dryden says, Adriel was adorned with the " honours torn from 
his disobedient son ;" because, when Monmouth was deprived of 
the government of Hull and lieutenancy of Yorkshire^ the king 
conferted them upon the Earl of J^ulgiave. 

Note XXXVIII. 

Jotham of piercing mi, and pregnant ihoughi. 

Endued by nature, and hy learning taught. 

To move assemblies, who but only tried 

The worse awhile^ then chose the better side : 

Nor chose alone, but tum'd the balance too ; 

So much the weight of one brave man can do.^^F, 243. 

Sir George Saville, Viscount, Earl, and at length Marquis of 
Halifax, was the prime minister of Charles during the last years 
of his reign. He was a man of fine genius and lively imagination ; 
but as a politician, was guided rather by a desire to display the 
full extent of artfvd and nice management of parties, than by any 
steady or consistent principle of his own. He was at the head of the 
small party called Trimmers, who affected a sort of neutrality be- 
tween the Whig i^nd Tory factions, and were, of coiurse, suspected 
and hated by both. He originally made a figure in opposition to 
thejcourt, particularly upon&e great debates concerning the Test, 
which he keenly opposed. He voted at first for the Bill of Ex- 
clusion ; and used tne jocular argument against hereditary go- 
vernment, that no man would chuse a man to drive his carriage, 
merely because his father had been a good coachman. But when 
that great question came finally to be debated in the House of 
Lords, on the 15th November, 16sa, Halifax had changed his opi- 
nion ; and he even conducted the opposition to the bill, and dis- 
played an extent of capacity and eloquence, equally astonishing to 
VOL. IX. U 



l!n6iiQ3 AnaTOCvj taju. wnxcn^ pennpt> nc vci? wn nvpnBwm vmr 
assembly. Evea Sfaaftealmry sunk befhre tfiiir veiMtflevMir ; «»i 
Ibere seems IhU^ docibt> 1))«t his eloqueiice iMd ft grMt «fltel n db* 
ciding the issue oftluit daj^famcms debftte»by whk^ the B«^ 
BniwastiiroPimocitfdreTer. The House of CommonswM«b»Nicii 
incensed against HaBfar^ thatthej voted an address tohis imuo f il 
fhdmthekitlgfscohnjcils. llieking, however, feinidhis<iN(rBAlU»!Ai* 
tage in the fme Und balanck>g policy of HaK^^; aiMl< teftOHKMn. 
senting to bisdisyzrace^ prom<ied'h{fflto the rank cf Mia n) f iifl» and 
ofBceofPrivySeal^Vhi^ifBsharAyfnoredispleftsfngtotiiieW 
than to the Duke of Yotk. To the overbearing kneasttnas bf IJiis 
prince^ Halifax wds secrecy a ^etertnln^ opponent: it wttt hi* 
uniform object ta detach Momaonth so f^ ftoeh. the violent eonn^ 
dls and party tot Shai^bniy, ibxt the iht^vtest vhkh lie #tiM m» 
tained ii\ the king's affeqtions might be emplbyed as a eoontcr- 
balance to that ofhis brother. He prevailed hpon the king to see 
Monmonth^' after iStxe disccrvery of the R;f e-ho«se Plot ; and, had 
tile ^uke then proved more practicable, it is posnble^ that, baii^ 
ed with the interest of Halirax, he might have regained his plaee 
in the king's favour. Upon this occasion, the Duke of York was 
not consulted, and macKs open ^K>w of his displeasure. Indeed 
Halifax told Sir John Beresby, that the duke would never for- 
give him.* It is even said, th^^ inimediately h^ore the death of 
Charles, th^e was a^ch^me in agitation, under the management 
of Halifax, for recalling Monmouth, sending York to Scotland, 
calling a parliameni;, and totally changing the violent' measures 
of the last two years.f If so, it was prevented by the kipg^s sud- 
den death, and left Halifax exposed to the resentment of his suc- 
cessor. For some time, James, in consideration ofhis greait Ser- 
vices during the dependence of the Bill of Exclusion, treated him 
with seeming confidence; but finding him unwilling to ^o the 
lengths he prcmosed in religious matters, and psrticalarly In the 
proposed repeal of the test acts, he was totally disgrneed. After 
this period, the Marquis of Halifax engaged with those lords wfae 
invited over the Prince of Orange; and joined so cordially in die 
Revolution, that he was made Keeper of tlie Seids by King WtU 
liam. He died in April 1695. 

Amidst the various political changes of this thorough-paoed 
statesman, it ought not to be forgotten, that, though he sided with 
the court during the last years of King Charles, his councils wexea 
salutary check on thearbitrarymeasuresurgedby the Dukeof Yock; 
and that he probably merited the praise, which Diyden elsewhere 
bestows on him, '* of preventing a civil war, and extii^pishiiig 
a growing fire, which was just ready to have broken fiirtii."t 



• Reresby*s l^emoirs, p. 172. f Hume, VoL VIII. p. W- 

t See the Dedication to «• King Arthur," Vol. VIII. p. 113. 
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Note XXXIIX. * 

HushaU the friend of David in distress i 

In public storms, of manly stedfastness ; 

By foreign treaties he inform d his yoiUh, 

And join* d experience io his native truth^V. St^^ 

I LAatence ^de, )B6(tofid ^an to the gteat Earl of Ct&tehdott) 
created Earl of Rochester by Charles II. Even after his fttthef*8 
fall^ he contrived to retain the confidence of Charles^ and in I676 
was employed on an embas^ to Poland. He was also one of the 
plenipotentiaries at the treaty of Nimeguen, and for some time 
ambassador in Holljuid; to which diplomatic situations Dryden 
alludes in the text. He was named one of the commissioners of 
die treasury in l679> find had very considerable influence, by 
which the poet rea]ped some advantage ; for notwithstanding the 
exhausted state of the exchequer, he acknowledges, that, con- 
trary to the famous comparison of Cowley, Gideon's fleece had 
been moisteived, vrhea all the ground around was parched. Ro-r 
Chester ^iras a ateacfy oppoder of the Bill of Exclusion, for which, 
' in 1681]( hfe <was voted a pubHfc ettirhy by the House of Com- 
knoiks; iiildeed, that measure t!!nust have mateHally aflected the 
inCereits df thie Dnke of York's daughters, to whom Rochester 
^ood in the reltttibn of tttatetnal unde. For the same reason, as 
W«ll as froita YkiHtidd principle, he as keenly withstood the Duke 
of MdnmoutB'y pmaisidns ; fbt which he is stigmatized by Set- 
-ike, itk Uttes of inAth the Mla^itig U k 8t)ecimen :/ 

Of tfaflse, Hmui mbtife CO^n^ft^e ttuttegi^i ; 
Calebs wIm •biiMS w3»feTt bit ioii £fc&«r Mt. . ^ 

Caleb, who does that kardjr pilot make, 

iSteeritig^ im that hereiheaiy tifacky 

Bfi&a Io tKe fleft4iuffk^r a fath^^ m^ack. 

Ndtwithstanditig the compliments bestowed by Dryden oli 
Rochester for bis.inanqgement of the exchequer^ he was, when 
in the high situation of Lord Treasurer, l6S2, accused o£ pecu- 
lation by his rilral Hali&x, who so far prevailed, that Rochester 
was removed to the more honoiirable but l^ds important office, 
of President of the Council; on which occasion his witty adver- 
sary first applied the since well-knowii pl)rase> of ^' his lordship's 
being kicked up stairs." Afler the accession of King James, Ro- 
chester was SLgam made Lord Treasurer, but sodn Tbi^t the stafl^, 
for his repugnance to enter into thre violetit measures df that mo- 
narch. He had consented to be present at a conferex^ee between 
some Catholic and Protestant divines^ but tr&ited the arguments 
of the formcrwilh a eonteiiipt whidi James eould not forgive. 
At the Revolution Hi^ bbserved a sidkti neatf ^y ; md, though 
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uncle to Queen Mary, never heartily acquiesced in her title to 
the crown, or reaped any benefit irom its being occupied by so 
near a relation. King William never. could forgive his once 
having passed through the Low Countries without waiting upon 
him. 

He was a particulai patron of Dry den, who inscribed to him 
the " Duke of Guise" and *' Cleomenes," with expressions of 
great gratitude and respect. See Vol. YILp. IS. VoL VIII. 
p. 191. 

Note XL. 

Indulge one labour more, my tveary muse. 

For Amiel ; who can Amiel s praise refuse f 

Of ancient race by birth, but nobler yet 

In his onm worth, and without title great : 

The Sanhedrim long time as chief he ruled, 

7 heir reason guided, and their passion coofd. — P. 244. 

Edward Seymour, afterward Sir Edward Seymour^ Bart., was 
descended of the elder branch of the illustrious family of that 
name, and was ancestor of the present Duke of Somerset* He is 
said to have attached great importance to his high birth> and to 
have been esteemed the proudest commoner in England. He was 
speaker of the House of Commons under the Earl of Danby's ad- 
ministration ; a post which he filled with a mixture of dexterity 
and dignity. Burnet says, he knew the House and e\&[y man of 
it so well, that at one glance he could tell the fate of every mo- 
tion. This he used as a means of serving the court ; contriving 
usually to protract the debate when their party were not assem- 
bled in strength. It was alleged by his enemies, diat he was the 
channel through which gratuities were distributed to the court 
members ; which charge is grossly urged in Settle's poem called 
^' Absalom Senior."* These charges seem to be exaggerated; 



* Next JoDBS stands, bull-faoed but chicken -soaTd, 
Who once the silver Sanhednm controul'd, • • 
Their gold-tippM tongue ; gold his great cauacil*e.baird, 
Till by succeeding Sanhedrims outlaw'd* (, 

He was preferrM to guard the sacred store, 
There lordly rolling in whole mines of ore ; 
To dicing lords a <^y favourite. 
He prostitutes whole cargoes in a night. 
Then to the top of his ambition come. 
Fills all his sayU for hopeful Absalom ; 
For his religion's as the reason calls, 
God's in possesion, in reversion Baal's ; 
He bears himself a dove to mortal race, 
And though not m^, he can Ipok heaytn i' tlb* Saot* 
Never was compound of mora difltent stuff, 
A heart in lambskm, and a conscience buff. 
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at feast it is certain, that Seymour's conduct as speialcer was not 
uniformly^ or servilely, guided by devotion to the court ; and 
that he was a^eptable to the Commons, for the Parliament, in 
1679, chose hirii speaker anew, in opposition to Mr Meres, who 
was proposed by the court party. But when Se3anour was next day 
presented as speaker to the kih^, he refused to receive him as 
such, and said, he had indispensable occasion for his services in 
another capacity. At this time the crown claimed a voice in the 
nomination of the speaker, and the dispute became very warm, 
till it was terminated by the king conceding, that the right of 
election was in the house, upon their passing from the election of 
Mr Seymour, and chusing Mr Serjeant Greg6ry^ He was after- 
wards made Treasurer of the Navy, and was in that office in 1 680, 
when ah impeachment was moved against him for corruption and 
mal-admihistration. ' But the House of Lords repelled the im- 
peachment ; whidi seems only to have been founded in party 
clamour. . In the following yfear h^ was voted a public enemy, 
for dppcffling the Bill of Exclusion.- Iri the slavish parliament 
of l68fr, Seymout' had the boldneSB to deliver a speech on the 
irregttlanty of the elections, which had been much biassed by 
the Crd^. ' He' told the House, that xrtany doubted ii'hetber 
thfeV l^ere the true representatives of the people ; and that little 
jusnce was expected on petitions, where too many Vvere guilty 
to judge justly and impartially. He said, it concerned the House 
to look to this ; for, if the nation saw no equity was to be ex- 
pected from them, they might take means to make the members 
suffer that justice which they would not granUv No one among 
the astonished members had beeh aware of lSeyraour*s intentions, 
so none were pi-epared either to second or answer this bold ha- 
rangue. This statesman was a friend to the Revolution ; he join- 
ed the Prince of Orange at Exeter, and was the first to propose 
that an assocnation should be signed, without which, he observed, 
the insurgents were as a rope of sand. On this occasion, the 
Prince, meaning a compliment, asked Seymour if he was not of 
the puke of Somerset's family ? ^' No, please your royal high- 
ness," was the reply; " the Duke is of mine." This gave the 
Prince the first idea of the conscious dignity of an English com- 
moner. William placed Devonshire under his government. In 
the Parliament of 1700- 1> Sir Edward Seymour was active in de- 
tecting the corrupt practipes of elections, and received the thanks 
of the House for having protected its constitution. 

Note XLI. 

Thus, from his roffol throne, by heaven inspired, 
The godlike David spoke, <^c.— P. 245. 

Spence, on the authority of a priest whom he oflen met at Mr 
Pope's, has stated, that the king obliged Dryden to put his speech 
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ta tlie Oxford PadiBincait into vene, and insert i^M ih^ dbsfi of 
'^ Absalom and AohitopbeL" ^ Mr Malone baa extracted the ioU 
lowing parallel passMies, wjiich give some countenaoce.to the 
^aditiQU ; although D)ryden is just as likely to have versified 
them of his own accord as by>the royal command ; for this speeds 
was the talisnuuxby wliich b? was to extxicate David firom all his 
dif&culties^* \ 

'* The imwarraotal^iNroceediD^ of the last House of Corn* 
mons were the occasionfC^ my parting with, the last parliament ; 
for I, who will never use a^l^ilbwry go v^e^9i^nt my self, am resolved 
not to suffer it in oChej;8» -.• «.<^r 1 aoa unwilling to mention par^ 
ticularsy because I am desirous,to forget faults; but whoever shall 
calmly consider what offers I have formerly made, and what aa* 
surances 1 made tso the last Parliament, ..«•»* and tben shall 
reflect upon the strange unsuitable returns made to such.propo-* 
sitions by men who were called together to comsuU, perhaps may 
wonder more that I had patience so long, than that at last I grew 
weary of their proceedings. . . . « - I conclude with this one ad- 
vice to you, that the rolea and measures of all your votes may 
foe the known and established laws of the land, which neitl^ 
can nor ought to be departed frofn> noi; changed, but bv apt o£ 
Parliament ; and I may the. more reasonably require, that yoi| 
make the laws of the laiid youp vule, because I am resolved .tfiw 
shall be mine/' 

Note XLII. ^ 

Tk^ offenders quettion my forgiving right.-'^V. 245. 

In the case of the Earl of Danby, the king's power of granting 
him a pardon was warmly disputed; it being supposed, that the 
crown had no power to remit the penalty of hieh treason. So 
far was this notion stretched, that, as we have steady seen, the 
sheriffs. Bethel and Cornish, contested, in the case of Lord Staf* 
ford, the king's right to exchange the statutcury pHuishment of 



* Otw^y attributes the same magic power to the king's speech. After calfiog 
on a painter to depict a tumultuous scene, be adds. 

But then let mighty Charles at distance stand. 
His crown upon his head, and sceptre in his hand. 
To send abroad his word ; or, with a frown. 
Repel and dash the aspiring rebels down. 
Unable to behold his dreaded ray. 
Let them grow blind, disperse, and red away ; 
Let the dark fiends the troubled air forsake^. 
And all new peaceful order seem to take. 

Windtor Cartk. 
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htamng, drawini^^ and quartering^ fot that of breading. The^ 
appUed by petition to the House of Conunons to have their 
' scruples removed^ and^ prok pudor ! received the countenance of 
Lord Russell in diis brutal scruple. Th^ king did not forget this 
circumstance when the writ was issued for Russellls execution : 
'' He shall find," said Charles, in i^pointing the oommiitation of 
punishment, ^* that I have the privilege which he was pleased to 
deny in the case of Lord Stofford." ^L ^^rU; It i#. ^^' 

The petitioners, mentioned immediately afterwards, are those 
who GgtUed upon the king by petition to summon the parliament.. 
These applicaticms were mghly displeasing to Charles, whose 
followers, to balance them, made equally violent addresses, ex- 
pressing their abhorrence of tumultuary petitions. Almost every 
county and town was thus divided into petitioners, and addressers, 
or abhorrers, as they were sometimes called. The former expe^ 
rienced, on occasion of presentingtlieirpetitions, the royal frownsp 
while the latter were in a very summary manner committed, by 
the House of Commons, to the custody of their Serjeant. This 
arbitrary course was ^ided by the refusal c^one Stowel to submit 
to the arrest, which contempt the House were &in to pasa over^ 
by voting that he was indisposed. 

Note XLIV. 

j^ their onm arts^ 'tis righteously decreed. 
Those dire artificers of death shall bleed. 
Aj^inst themselves their witness^ mU swear, 
2w, viper-Uke, their mother-]^ they tedr^-^F» 247- 

This is rather an imprudent avowal of what was actually the 
policy of the court faction at diis time. They contrived to turn 
against Shaftesbury and his party, many of tnose very witnesses 
by whokn so man^ Catholics bad been brought to execution. 
Dugdale, Turberville, Hajmes, and Smith, all of whom had been 
witnesses of the plot, now came as readily foirward to convict 
Colledge, Howard, and Shaftesbury himself, of high treason* 
Such infamous traffic ought to have deprived them <n credit on 
all sides ; but it was the misfortune of the time, that, swear what 
they would one day, and the exact contrary on the next, they, 
on each occasion^ found a party to countenance, believe, and 
reward them. 
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Si 9HW tamen haa qvoque, ti quis 
Capttu amon kget. 
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ABSALOM ANI> ACHITOPHEL. 



PAET SECOND. 



The seoMtrwB prndncedinLQivdaii^aBd indioedllupui^Milt til»f 
nation, by the tet pnrt of' < Absalom miA^Uffh^" i^mmshdiai^ 
and ex^snded, as ni^c^had bqeo, ba&rct oQoaaiQii^djby a wiSar 
perfonnance. NeitberwaaDiljrden backward in pitt^HiM^^U 
nyry vietoi;ywliiobMhadobtaiiiada?Q?rtb9.Whi^8. tjto|rii|l^li9bfM) 
'' The Medal" upon the acquittal of the Sarl«lfi$hffte4Nli^ VsA 
the re|oidng8 notb nducb w par^ bftd.Q9M9^4«LtbilliJ^^ 
able event He evc^ stooped- 1^ ioAmw gum* i^ftprf^g^ }]j«A9 
self of ShadwelVa «epe«t«d nMeka upoAi hi«.lt(iprar9* nnpiMiff^ 
his political principles, and his morel character, by tq% y j ^ ft hfe 
cation of '' Mac-Flecnpe/' one of die most severe satires m the 
English language. Yet, according to the opinion of the royal 
party, more stiU remained to l^ done. The heads of, Sha^es- 
Dury's fection had been held up to hatred, or ridiiBulb, in " Absa4 
loin and Achitophel ;" his own life had been, more dosely scru- 
tinized, and his failings and crimes exposed more specifically 
in <^ The Medal ;" but somethings the;^ conoeiviedy wai^itaolingi 
to silence and crush the underling writers and amtaiors of the 
par^,. and Dryden's assistance was again invoked for this piirj> 
pose, as well as to celebrate some of the king's su^iporters and 
&vourites, who were necessarily catted in Uie origisialppem. 
But Dryden, being unwilling again to undertake aitas|& *i^Miii 
which he had repeatedly laboured, deputed Nahuin>.Ta^ to^ be 
his assistant in a second part of '' Ansalom an4.Achitophel'j|* 
reserving for himself only, th^ eixe^tfpnpf c^^ntmtPA^ul^ 
racters, and the general plan and revia4 of ih^ipqana. yi 

Of Tate, honoured' witti so high a trust l^ our great poet, .faiot* 
graphers have preserved but«,ve?:y i^qjeifect^menijqrial. He was 
the son of Dr Faithful Tait^ oi\ Teat, ww l^ipi ipilreland, and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He wrote,,pr rather new* 
modelled and translatied^ i^iQe plky3, of whibh^ hi.9 altfsratiion qf 



King Lear still keeps th^ stage, in defianp^ ^|!ite^Qa3!!dft|jmW» 
from Shakespeare's plot and moraL During ihe reign of Charlea 
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and lus sucoessor, Tate was a keen To^y, as may be easily guess- 
ed from Dryden's employing him in the honourable task of wri- 
ting a second part to nis admirable satire ; yet upon Shadwell's 
deaths he was made poet laureat to King William^ and retained 
that office till his own decease. His talent for poetry amounted 
to cold mediocrity ; had he been a man of fortune^ it would have 
raised him to the rank of an easy sonnet writer^ or a person of 
wit and honour about town. As he was very poor, it is no dis- 
grace to his muse^ that she left him in that indigence from which 
far more distinguished poetical merit has been unable to raise 
those who possessed it. Tate died in the Mint^ where he had 
taken refuge from his creditors^ on the l2Ui of August, 1715. 
He had long been in extreme want^ having owed almost his sole 
aubsistence to the patronage or charity m the Earl of Dorset. 
His -poetry is multifarious ; but consists chiefly of pieces upon 
occasionftl subjects, written to supply the immediate wants of the 
auth<M-« The Psahns, of which he executed a translation, in 
oonjunetbn wkh Dr Brady, are sdll used in the church of Eog* 
land, although, in the opinion of many persons, they are inf^^- 
rior to the old version.* 

The following continuation of '' Absalom and Achkophel," 
owes all its spirit to the touches and additions of the author of 
the fifvt port Those lines, to the number of two hundred, be- 
ginmbg, 

, . Next these a tfoop of busy spixits press ; 

and concluding/ 

fo talk like tloeg, and to write like thee, 
are entirdy composed by Drydeny and contain some of the most 



* The ridicule attached to the ttanslatioii by'Stemhold and Hopkins is pro- 
verlnal ;. yet there is at least little pretension in that despised' version, aod it gives 
OS, in a homdy old-fashioned n^etre and dicdpn, the sense of the Hebrew authors. 
But, in Tate and Brady, there is a vain attempt to grace the inspired songs with 
the incongruous ornaments of modem taste. On the whole, it is perhaps impos- 
riUe to transfuse the beauties of oriental poetry into a metrical transUtion. It is 
zemarkable, that, in thu very poem, Drfden uses these translatioos to express 
naoAy the lowest of all poetry. He calls the Whig poets, 

Poor sUves, in metre dull and addle-pated. 

Who rhyme below even David's Psahns translated. 

This was an odd projphetic denunciation, concerning what was doomed to be 
the principal work of his assistant. Tate and Brady, however, did not undertake 
their task till after the Revolution. 
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iscmterly strokes of bis pen. The portraits of Doeg and Og» un- 
der which ns^mes he stigmatized his personal antagonists^ Settle 
and Shad well, are executed with a strength of satirical colouring, 
unmatched in the English language* When we consider that 
Dryden had already, and very lately^ made ShadweU the subject 
of an entire independent satire, it seems wonderful^ with >^bat 
ease he has executed a separate, and even more striking, carica? 
ture of his adversary, without repeating an idea, or expression 

. which he had used in *' Mac^Flecnoe.'! This is» indeed, partly 
owing to the dexterous division of his subject, fis well as to the 
rich fertility of his vein of satire. For, afler apparently exhaust- 
ing upon his enemy all the opprobrium and contempt with which 
a literary character could be loaded, he seized this second occa- 
sion to brand and blacken his political and moral principles, and 
to exaggerate his former charges of dulness, by combining it with 
those. of sedition, profaneness, and immorality. The characters 
of Ben Jochanan, Judas, Phaleg, SiC are all drawn with the same 
^irit and vivacity ; and, on tpe whole, these lines are equal to 
any of the kind which our author ever wrote. 

Had Dryden limited his assistance to furnishing this fragment, 
he would rather have injured than served his coadjutor, since it 
would have shone like a lamp in a dungeon, only to shew the 
dreary waste in which it was inclosed. To prevent Tate from su^ 
fering too much by comparison, t)ryden has obviously contribu- 

• ted much to the poem at large*. . Still, though Tate's linea have 
doubtless been weeded of much that would at once have ascer- 
tained their origin, our author's own couplet might have been ad- 
dressed to Nahum on the assistance lent him. Dry den's spirit is 

-so transfused, as oil and waters flow ; 



His always floats above, thine sinks below. 

Much of the character of Corah, for example, is unquestion- 
ably Dryden's ; so probably is that of Arod, and the verses gene- 
rally descriptive of the Green-ribbon Club, which precede it. 
Such pungent satire is easily distinguished from the smooth insi- 
pid flow of other parts, in which Dryden's corrections probably 
left nothing for censure, and which Tate was unable to qualify 
with any thing entitled to praise. The character of Miebal, of 
Dryden as Asaph, and some of the encomiastic passages, seem 
to shew the extent of Tate's powers, when unsupported by the 
vivifying assistance of his powerful auxiliary. They are just 
decently versified, but flat, common-place, and uninteresting. 

The second part of «* Absalom and Achitophel" shared the 
fate of most continuations, and did not attain the popularity of 
the original. This was not entirely owing to the general ime- 
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riority ofthe poetry ; for there was c^ioiigli oJT personal satire^ and 
tbat iinmediately flowing fW>m the keen pen of Dryden, to secure 
the attention both of fhends and foes ; out the parallel between 
the heroes of Scripture and the characters t>f me day, however 
strftin^ at first, did not beir to be too long prottaeted. When 
the original comparison was made, its aptness at once pleased 
^e imagination, and arrested the attention ; but when prolonged 
in a second part, readers began to see there was little wit in con- 
tinuing to draw out the allusion, till it consisted in nothing more 
tfian the invention of a Jewish name for a British author or 
Statesman ; the attempt at finding prototypes in Scripture for 
^ery modem character being necessarily abandoned. Besides, 
those who took it upon them to answer Dryden, had in general 
ijkiade use of the vehicle of salire which he had invented ; and as, 
< in the eyes ofthe public, the theme became stale and tarnished by 
repetition, his antagonists did him that injury by their stupidity, 
which their wit was unable to accomplish. Add to all this, that 
whole lines, and even lon^ passages, not to mention images tmd 
sentiments^ are by Tate, m his poverty of ideas, transferr^ ftom 
the first part of the satire to the second ; f and we must allow, 
that the latter is deficient in the captivating grace of novelty. 

The second part of ''Absalom and Achitopher* appeared about 
November 10th, l683, in folio. Tonson is the publisher. 



f Part of Adiitophel's (^eech to Abfl^knn, liegbiuBg, 

The crown's tnie heir, a prinoe severe ancl wise, 
is copied verbatim irbm the first part ; and whole Bnes !a many otiia pheei. 



ABSALOM 
ACHITOPHEL. 

PART SBCOKD. 



Since men, likebeasts, each other's prejr were made. 
Since trade began, and priesthood grew a trade, 
Sinterealmswereformed,none,sure, so curst asthose. 
That madly their own happiness oppose ; 
There heaven itself, and god-like kings, in vain 
Shower down the manna of a gentle reigh ; 
While pamper'd crowds to mad sedition run. 
And monarchs by indulgence are undone. 
Thus David^s clemency was* fatal grown. 
While wealthy faction awed the wanting throne: 
For now their sovereign's orders to contemn. 
Was held the charter of Jerusalem : 
His rights to invade, his tributes to refuse, 
A privilege peculiar tp the jTews; 
As if from heavenly call this licence fell. 
And Jacob's seed were chosen to rebel! 

Adiitpphel, with triumph, sees hisr cfiniesi 
Thus suited to the madness jo£ the times ; 

* First edit Gootbteu was een. 
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And Absalom, to make his hopes succeed^ 
Of flattering* charms no longer stands in need ; 
While fond of change, though ne*er so dearly bought, 
Our tribes outstrip the youth's ambitious thought ; 
His swiftest hopes with swifter homage meet. 
And crowd their servile necks beneath his feet. 
Thus to his aid while pressing tides repair. 
He mounts, and spreads his streamers in the air. 
The charms of empire might his youth mislead. 
But what can our besotted Israel plead ? 
Sway'd by the monarch, whose serene command 
Seems half the blessing of our Promised Land ; 
Whose only grievance is excess of ease. 
Freedom our pain, and' plenty our dbease ! 
Yet as all folly would lay claim to sense. 
And wickedness ne'er wanted a pretence. 
With arguments they'd make their treason good. 
And righteous David's self with slanders load : 
That arts of foreign sway he did affect. 
And guiity Jebusitesf from law protect. 
Whose very chiefs, convict, were never freed. 
Nay we have seen their sacrifices bleed ! 
Accusers' infamy is urged in vain^ 
While in the bounds of sense they did contain ; 
But soon they launcht into the unfathom'd tide. 
And in the depths they knew disdain'd to ride ; 
For probable discoveries to dispense. 
Was thought below a pension'd evidence ; 
Mere truth was dull, nor suited with the port 
Of pamper'd Corah^ when advanced to court 
No less than wonders now they will impose. 
And projects void of gyace, or sense disclose. 



* First edit FlaHerVs. f Cath^ies* Note L 

X Titus Oates. See Note II. 
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Such, 'Was the diarg€ on piotw MicSial* brought ; 
Michal, that ne'er wa9 crud even in iSiought ; 
The best of queens, aoid most obedient wife;^ 
Impeach'd of cucst designs ob I>avid'fi life ! 
.His life, the theme of h^ eternal pnyer, 
'Tis scarce so miidli his guardiaii angel's care. 
Not summer moms sueh mildnafis can disdose. 
The Hermon lily, nor the Shawn rose^ 
Neglecting each vain pomp of majesty, 
Transported Michal feeds her thoughts on high. 
She lives with angels, and, as angels do. 
Quits heaven sometimes to bless the world below ; 
Where, cherish'd by harboflnteous jdenteons spring. 
Reviving widows smile» and orphans sing« 
.Oh ! when rebellious Israel's crimes at I»ght, 
Are tfareaten'd with her Lord's approaehing &t^ 
The piety of Midbal then remain 
In heaven's remembrance, and prolong his reign ! 

Less desolation did the pest pursuit 
That from Dan's limits to Beersheba slew ;f 
Less fatal the repeated wars of Tyre,^ 
And less Jei^salem's avenging fire.$ 
With gentler terror these our state o'er-ian. 
Than since our evidencing days began ! 
On every dieek a pale confusion sat. 
Continued fear bey<Hid the wwst of fate ! 
Trust w^s no more, art, science, useless made. 
All occupations lost but Corah's trade, 
.Meanwhile a guard on modest Corah wait. 
If not for safety, needful yet for state. j| 
Well might he deem each peer and prince his slave. 
And lord it o'er the tribes which he could save : 



* The queen, accuaed by Oates of being engaged in the oom- 
apiracv against the king^s me. See note XXXI. on Part I. 
t The great Plague. j: The Dutch wars. 

§ The Fire of London. || See note II. as aboye. 

VOLvIX. X 
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Even vice in him was virtue — ^what sad fiite. 
But for his honesty, had seized our state ? 
/ And with what tyranny had we been curst. 
Had Corah never proved a vilkin first ? 
To have told his knowledge of the intrigue in gross^ 
Had been, alas, to our deponents loss : * 
The travell'd Levite had the experience got, 
To husband well, and make the. best ofs plot ; 
And therefore, like an evidence of skill. 
With wise reserves secured his pension still ; 
Nor quite, of future power himself bereft. 
But limbos large for unbelievers left. 
And now his writ such reverence had got, 
Twas worse than plotting to suspect his plot : 
Some were so well convinced, they made no doubt 
Themselves to help the foundered swearers out ; 
Some had their sense imposed on by their fear, . 
But more fw interest sake believe and swear : 
Even to that height with some the phrenzy grew. 
They raged to find their danger not prove true. 

Yet, than all these a viler crew remain. 
Who with Achitophel the cry maintain ; 
Not urged by fear, nor through misguided sense, 
(Blind zeal and starving need had some pretence,) 
JBut for the good old cause, that did excite 
The original rebel's wiles, — ^revenge, and spite. 
These raise the plot, to have the scandal tiirown 
Upon the bright successor of the crown, 
Whose virtue with such wrongs they had pursued, 
As seem'd all hope of pardon to exclude. 
Thus, while on private ends their zeal is built. 
The cheated crowd applaud and share their guilt 

Such practices as these, too gross to lie 
Long unobserved by each discerning eye. 
The more judicious Israelites unspell'd. 
Though still the charm the giddy rabble held ; 
Even Absalom, amidst the dazzling beams 
Of empire, and ambition's flattering dreams, 

♦ Note III. 
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Perceives the plot, too foul to be excused, 
To aid designs, no less pernicious, used ;• 
And, filial sense yet striving in his breast. 
Thus to Achitophel bis doubts exprest 

Why are my thoughts upon a crown employ'd. 
Which, once obtained, can be but half enjoyed ? 
Not so when virtue diid my arms riequire. 
And to my father's wars I flew entire. 
My regal power how will my foes resent. 
When I myself have scarce my own consent ? 
Give me a son's unblemished truth again. 
Or quench the sparks of duty that remain. 
How slight to force a throne that legions guard. 
The task to me ; to prove unjust, how hard ! 
And if the imagined guilt thus wound my thought. 
What will it, when die tragic scene is wrought ? 
Dire war must first be conjured 'from below. 
The realm we'd rule we firat must overthrow ; 
And when the civil furied are on wing, ^ 

That blind and undistinguish'd slaughta^ ^^g» I 
Who knows what impious chance may reiEU^h the t 
king ? * 

Oh ! rather let me perish in the strife. 
Than have my crown the price of David's life ! 
Or, if the tempest of the war he stand. 
In peace, some vile officious villain's hand 
His soul's anointed temple, may invade. 
Or, prest by clamorous crowds, myself be made 
His murtherer ; rebellious crowds, whose guilt 
Shall dread his vengeance till his blood be spilt ; 
Which if my filial tenderness oppose, 
Since to the empire by their arms I rose. 
Those very arms on me shall be employ'd, 
A new usurper crown'd, and I destroy'd : 



♦ Note IV. 
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The same pretence of public good vnSL hoM, 

And new Achitophels be found as bold 

To urge the needful change, — ^perhaps the old 

He said. The statesman with a smile replies/ 
A smile that did his rising spleen disguise : — 
My thoughts presumed our labours at an, end, 
And are we still with conscience to contend ? 
Whose want in kings as needful is allow'd» 
As 'tis for them to find it in the crowd. 
Far in the doubtful passage you are gone. 
And only can be safe by pressing on. 
The crown's true heir, a prince severe and wise. 
Has Tiew'd your motions long with jealous eyes ; 
Your person's charms, your more prevailing arts. 
And mark'd your progress in the people's hearts. 
Whose patience, is the effect of stinted power. 
But treasures vengeance for the fatal hour ; 
And if remote the peril he can bring, 
Your present danger's greater from the king. 
Let not a parent's name deceive your sense, 
!Nor trust the £ither in a jealous prince ! 
Your trivial faults if he could so resent. 
To doom you little less than banishment. 
What rage must your presumption since inspire ? 
Against his orders your return from Tyre ;* 
Nor only so, but with a pomp more high. 
And open court of popularity. 
The factious tribes— And this reproof from thee ? 
The prince replies, — ^O statesman's winding skill ! 
They first condemn, that first advised the ill — 
Illustrious youth, retum'd Achitophel, 
Misconstrue not the words that mean you well. 



* Alluding to the Duke of Monmouth's return from Holland 
vithout the king's license. See vol. Vill. p. 7- 
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The course you steer I worthy blame conclude^ 
But 'tis because you leave it unpursued. 
A monarch's crown with fate surrounded lies ; 
Who reach, lay bold on death that miss the prize. 
Did you fot this expose yourself to show» 
And to the crowd bow popularly low ; 
For this your glorious progress next ordain, 
With chariots, horsemen, and a numerous train ; 
With fame before you like the morning star. 
And shouts of joy saluting from afar ? 
Oh, from the heights you've reach'd but take a view. 
Scarce leading Lucifer could fall like you ! 
And must I here my shipwreck'd arts bemoan ? 
Have I for this so oft made Israel groan ? 
Your single interest with the nation weigh'd. 
And turn'd the scale where your desires were laid ? 
Even when at helm a course so dangerous moved 
To land your hopes, as my removal proved.* 

I not dispute, the royal youth replies, 
The known perfection of your policies, 
Nor in Achitophel yet grudge or blame 
The privilege that statesmen ever claim ; 
Who private interest never yet pursued. 
But still pretended 'twas for others' good : 
What politician yet e'er 'scaped his fate. 
Who saving his own neck not saved the state ?, 
From hence on every humourous wind that veer'd. 
With shifted sails a several course you steer'd. 
What from a sway did David e'er pursue, 
Thafseem'd like absolute, but sprung from you ? 
Who at your instance quash'd each penal law, 
That kept dissenting factious Jews in awe ; 



* Note V. 
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And who suspends fixt laws, may abrogate. 
That done, form new, and so enslave the state * 
Even property, whose champion now you stand. 
And seem for this the idol of the latid. 
Did ne'er sustain su<;h violence before, 
As when your counsel shut the royal store ; 
Advice, that ruin to whole tribes procured, 
But secret kept till your own banks secured. 
Recount with this the triple covenant broke. 
And Israel fitted for a foreign yoke ; 
Nor here your counsels fatal progress staid, 
But sent our levied powers to Pharaoh's aid. 
Hence Tyre and Israel, low in ruins laid. 
And Egypt, once their scorn, their common terror 

made. 
Even yet of such a season can we dream. 
When royal rights you made your darling theme ; 
For power unnmited could reasons draw. 
And place prerogative above the law ; 
Which on your fall from office grew unjust. 
The laws made king, the king a slave in trust ; 
Whom with state craft, to interest only true. 
You now accuse of ills contrived by you. 

To this hell's agent : — Royal youth, fix here ; 
Let interest be the star by which you steer. 
Hence, to repose your trust in me was wise. 
Whose interest mo^t in your advancement lies ; 
A tie so firm as always will avail. 
When fiiendship, nature, and religion fail. 



♦ The Earl of Shaftesbury was at the head of the Cabal, which 
advised the measures of repealing the test, of shutting the Exche- 
quer, of breaking the triple alliance, and uniting with France, to 
the destruction of Holland. See ihe Earl of Ossory's spirited 
speech against him, p. 297* 
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On our's the safety' of the crowd depends. 
Secure the crowd, and we obtain our ends ; 
Whom I will cause so far our guilt to share. 
Till they are made our champions by their fear. 
What opposition can your rival bring. 
While sanhedrims* are jealous of the king ? 
His strength as yet in David's friendship lies. 
And what can David's self without supplies ? 
Who, with exclusive bills must now dispense. 
Debar the heir, or starve in his defence ; 
Conditions which our elders ne'er will quit, 
And David's justice never can admit. 
Or, forced by wants his brother to betray. 
To your ambition next he clears the way ; 
For if succession once to nought they bring. 
Their next advance removes the present^ king : 
Persisting else his senates to dissolve. 
In equal hazard shall his reign involye. 
Our tribes, whom Pharaoh's power so much alarms. 
Shall rise without their prince to oppose his ai;ms. 
Nor boots it on what cause at first they join ; 
Their troops, once up, are tools for our design. 
At least such subtle covenants shall be ixiade. 
Till peace itself is war in masquerade. 
Associations of mysterious sense. 
Against, but seeming for, the king's defence,* 
Ev^n on their courts of justice fetters draw, 
And from our agents muzzle up their law. , 

By which a conquest if we fail tp make, 
'Tis a drawn gaipe at worst, an4 we secure our stake. 

He said, and for the dire success depends 
On various sects, by common guilt made friends ; 



• Parliaments. 

t See the Introduction to the " Medal/* for Shaftes{)t|ry*s pro. 



po9e4 Association. 
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Whose heads, though ne'er sodifl^ngintheircreed, 
V tV point of tfea$on yet were well agreed. 
Amongst these, extorting Ishban * first appears, 
Itorsued by a meagre troop of bankrupt heirs. 
Blest times» when Ishban, he whose occupation 
So long has been to cheat, reforms the nation ! 
Ishban, of conscience suited to his trade, 
, As good a saint as usurer ever made. 
;^' Yet Mammon has not so engrost him quite, 
But^lgUal lays as large a claim of spite ; 
Wfio,for those pardons from his pnnce he draws. 
Returns reproacnes, and cries up the Cause. 
That year in which the city he did sway. 
He left rebellion in a hopeful t^ay ; 
Yet his ambition once was found so bold. 
To offer talents of extorted gold, 
(Could David's wants have so been bribed,) to shame 
And scandalize our peerage with his name ; 
For which, bis dear sedition he'd forswear. 
And e'en turn loyal, to be made a peer. 
Next him, let railing Rabshakeh have f place. 
So full of zeal he has no need of grace ; 
A saint that can both flesh and spirit use, 
Alike haunt conventicles and the stews ; 
Of whom the question difiicult appears. 
If most i' th' preacher's or the bawd's arrears. 
What caution could appear too much in him. 
That keeps the tr^sure of Jerusalem \ 
Let David's brother but approach the town. 
Double our guards, he cries, we are undone l^ 
Protesting that he dares not sleep in's bed, >, 
Lest he ^ould rise next mom without his head. . 



« 



Sir Robert Qayton, See Note VI. 
t SirTh<mit«jnayer,diftmber]aiflof Lpnddtt. See Note VIL 
± Note VIII, 
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* **Next these, a troop of busy spirits press. 
Of little fortunes, and of consdence less ; 
With them the tribe, whose luxury had drained 
Their banks, in former sequestrations gain'd ; - 
Who rich and great by past rebelliops grew, 
And long to fish the troubled streams anew. 
Some, future hopes, some, present payment draws, 
To sell their conscience and espouse the cause. 
Such stipends those vile hirelings best befit, 
Priests without grace, and poets without wit 
Shall that false Hebronite escape our curse, 
Judas,f that keeps the rebels' pension-purse ; 
Judas, that pays the treason-writer*s fee, 
Judas, that well deserves his namesake's tree ; 
Who at Jerusalem's own gates erects 
His college for a nursery of sects ; 
Young prophets with an early care secures. 
And with the dung of his own arts manures ! 
What have the men of Hebfon f here to do ? 
What part in Israel's promised land have you ? 
Here I^haleg,^ the lay-Hebronite, is come, 
'Cause like the rest he could not live at home ; 
Who from his own possessions could not drain 
An omer even of Hebronitish grain, 
Here struts it like a patriot, and talks high 
Of injured subjects, alter'd property ; 
An emblem of that buzzing insect just. 
That mounts the wheel, and thinks she raises dust^ 
Can dry bones live ? or skeletons produce 
The vital Warmth of cuckoldizing juice ? 
/Slim Phaleg could, and, at the table fed, \ 
f Retum'd the grateful product to the bed. * 



* Whirt: MlaWB h entirdy written By Dryden, down to the con* 
clomn of the cfaaraeter of Og^ 

+ Robert Ferguson. See Note IX. t ScoUai^d^ 

J Fofbes.^ See note ^. 
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A waiting<>inan to travelluig nobles ehose. 

He his own laws would saucily impose, 

'Till bastinadoed back again he went. 

To learn those manners he to teach was sent. 

Chastized he ought to have retreated home. 

But he reads politics to Absalom ; 

For never Hebronite, though kick'd and soorn'd. 

To his own country willingly retum'd. 

— ^But, leaving famish'd PhaJeg to be fed. 

And to talk treason for his daily breads 

Let Hebron, nay let hdl, produce a man 

So made for mischief as BenJofshanan !^ 

A Jew of humble parentage was he,r . 

By trade a Levite, though of low de^^ee ; 

His pride no higher than th^ desk aspired. 

But for the drugery of priests was hired 

To read and pray in linen ephod br^ve^ 

And pick up single shekels from the grave. ^ 

Married at last, and finding charge come faster. 

He could not live by God, but changed his master ; 

Inspired by want, was made a. factious tool. 

They got a villain, and we lost a fool. 

Still violent, whatever caus^ he took. 

But most against the party he forsook, 

For renegadoes, who ne'er turn by halves, 

Are bound in conscience to be double knaves, 

So this prose-prophet took most monstrous pains. 

To let his masters see he eam'd his gains. 

But as the devil owes all his imps a shame. 

He chose the apostate f for his proper theme ; 

With little pains he made the picture true. 

And from reflection took the rogue he drew, 

A wondrous work, to prove the Jewish nation 

In every age a murmuring generation ; 

To trace them from their infancy of sinning, 

And shew them factious from their first beginning. 

* ^ote XI. t Julian the Apostate, 
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To prove they could rebel, and rail, and mock. 
Much to the credit of the chosen flock ; 
A strong authority which must convince, 
That saints own no allegiance to their prince ; 
As 'tis a leadingcdrd to make a whore. 
To prove her mother had tum'd up before. 
But, tell me, did the drunken patriarch bless 
The son that shew*d his father's nakedness ? 
Such thanks the present church thy pen will give. 
Which proves rebellion was so primitive. 
Must ancient fellings be examples made? 
Then murtherers from Cain may learn their trade. 
As thou the heathen and the saint hast drawn, 
Methinks the apostate was the better man ; 
And thy hot father, waiving my respect. 
Not of a mother-church, but of a sect 
And such be needs must be of thy inditing ; 
This comes of drinking asses milk and writing. 
If Balack ♦ should be calVd to leave his place. 
As profit is the loudest call of grace. 
His temple, dispossess'd of one, would be 
Replenished with seven devils more by thee. 
Levi, thou art a load ; I'll lay thee down, 
And shew rebellion bare, without a gown ; 
Poor slaves in metre, dull and addle-pated. 
Who rhime below even David's psalms translated. 
Some in my speedy pace I must out-run. 
As lame Mephibosheth, the wizard's son ;f — r 
To make quick way I'll leap o'er heavy blocks. 
Shun rotten Uzza | as I Would the pox ; 
And hasten Og and Doeg to rehearse. 
Two fools that crutch their feeble sense on verse ; 
Who by my muse to all succeeding times 
Shall live, in spite of their own doggrel rhimes. 

* Buniet. See note Xlt. f Pordage, Sep nqte XIIL 
t HaU, See note XIV. 
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Doeg,* though without knowing how or why, 
JVIade still a blundering kind of melody ; 
Spurred boldly on, and dash'd through thidc and thin. 
Through sense and nonsense, never out nor in ; 
Free from all meaning, whether good or bad. 
And, in one word, heroically mad. 
He was too warm on picking- work to dwell. 
But faggoted his notions as they fell. 
And, if they rhimed and rattled, all was wdl 
Spiteful he is not, though he wrote a satire, 
For still there goes some thinking to iU^nature ; 
He needs no more than birds and beasts to think, 
AIL his occasions are to eat and drink. 
If he call rogue and rascal from a garret. 
He means you no more mischief than a pairot ; 
The words for friend and foe alike were made. 
To fetter them in verse is all his trade. 
For almonds he'll cry whore to his own mother. 
And call young Absalom King David's brother.f 
Let him be gallows-^free by his consent, 
And nothing 'Su£Per since be nothing meant ; 
Hanging supposes human soul and reason, 
This animal's below committing treason ; 
Shall he be hang'd who never could rebel ? 
That's a preferment for Achitophel. » 
The woman, that committed buggary. 
Was rightly sentenced by the law to die ; 
But 'twas hard fate that to the gallows led 
The dog, that never heard the statute read4 
]R.ailing in other men may be a crime. 
But ought to pass for mere instinct in him ; 



* Settle. See Note XV. 

f In Settle's poem> be calls the Duke of York Absalom. For 
fns apology, see Note XV. 

X Tbere is .a ballad on this loathsome stprj amoi^g the "Rnmp 
Spngs* 
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Instiiiel be foUows «nd no farther knows, 
For, to write verse with him is to transprose ;* 
/'Twere pity treason at his door to lay, 
^^WTm makes heaven^ s gate a lock to ita cum key. 
Let him rail on^ let his invective muse 
Have four-and-twenty letters to abuse, 
Whidi if he jumbles to one line of sense. 
Indict him of a capital offence. 
In fire-works give him leave to vent his spite, 
Those are the only serpents he can write ; 
The height of his ambition is, we know. 
But to be master of a puppet-show ; 
On that one sti^e his works may yet appear. 
And a month's harvest keeps him all the year. 
Now stop your noses, readers, all and some. 
For here's a tun of midnight-work to come, 
t Og from a treason-tavern reding home. 
Itound as a globe, and Kquor'd every chink. 
Goodly land great he sails behind his link. 
With all his bulk there's nothing lost in Og, 
For every inch that is not fool is rogue ; 
A monstrous mass of foul corrupted matter. 
As all the devila had spew'd to make the batter. 
When wine has given him courage to blaspheme. 
He curses God, but God before curst him ; 
And if man could have reason, none has more, 
That made his paunch so rich, and him so poor. 
With wealth he was not trusted, for heaven knew 
What 'twas of old to pamper up a Jew ; 



* Settle gave his poem^ in answer to Dryden, the title a£" Ab- 
salom Senior^ or Absalom and Achitophel transprosed" And tbe 
first verse runs thus : 

In gloomy times, when priestcrafl bore the sway^ 
And maae hMiven'f gate « lod( ta (bdi pwn key. 

tShadweH. See Note XVL 
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To what would he on quail and pheasant sweB, 

That even on ti if e and carricMi could rebel ? 

But though heaven made him poor, with reverence 

speaking. 
He never was a poet of God's making ; 
The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull, 

With this prophetic blessing ^Be thou dull ; 

Drink, swear, and roar ; forbear no lewd delight 
Fit for thy bulk ; do any thing but write. 
Thou art of lasting make, like thoughtless men, 
A strong nativity — ^but for the pen ; 
Eat opium, mingle arsenic in thy drink. 
Still thou mayst live, avoiding pen and ink. 
I see, 1 see, 'tis counsel given in vain, 
For treason, botch'd in rhyme, will be thy bane ; 
Rhyme is the rock on which thoU art to wreck, 
'Tis fatal to thy fame and to thy neck. 
Why should thy metre good King David blast ? 
A psalm of his will surely be thy last. 
Darest thou presume in verse to meet thy foes. 
Thou, whom the penny pamphlet foil'd in prose ? 
Doeg, whom God for mankind's mirth has made, 
O'er tops thy talent in thy very trade ; 
Doeg to thee, thy paintings are so coarse, 
A poet is, though he's the poet's horse. 
A double noose thou on thy neck dost pull. 
For writing treason, and for writing dull ; 
To die for faction is a common evil. 
But to be hang'd for nonsense is the devil. 
Hadst thou the glories of thy king exprest. 
Thy praises had been satire at the best ; 
But thou in clumsy verse, unlickt, unpointed. 
Hast shamefully defied the Lord's anointed. 
I will not rake the dunghill of thy crimes. 
For who would read thy life that reads thy rhymes ? 
But of King David's toes, be this the doom, 
May all be like the young man Absalom ; 

13 
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And, for ray. foes, may this their blessing be. 
To talk like Doeg, and to write like thee !" 

Achitophel each rank, degree and age^ 
For various ends neglects not to engage; 
The wise and rich for purse and counsel brought. 
The fodls and beggars, for their number sought ; 
Who yet not only on the town depends. 
For even in court the faction had its friends. 
These thought the places they possest too small. 
And in their hearts wish'd court and king to fall ; 
Whose names the muse, disdaining, holds i' th'dark. 
Thrust in the villain herd without a mark ; 
With parasites and libel-spawning imps. 
Intriguing fops, dull jesters, and worse pimps. 
Disdain the rascal rabble to pursue. 
Their set cabals are yet a viler crew. 
See where involved in common smoke they sit. 
Some for our mirth, some for our satire fit ; 
These gloomy, thoughtful, and on mischief bent^ 
While those for tnere good fellowship firequent 
The appointed dub, can let sedition pass, 
Sense, nonsense, any thing to employ the glass ;• 
And who believe in their dull honest hearts. 
The rest talk treason but to shew their parts ; 
Who ne'er had wit or will for mischief yet. 
But pleased to be reputed of a set. 

But in the sacred annals of our plot. 
Industrious Auod f never be forgot ; 
The labours of this midmght*magistrate 
May vie with Corah's to preserve the 'state. 
In search of arms he fail'd not to lay hold 
On war's most powerful dangerous weapon, gold. 



•NoteXVIL + Sir Waikm Waller, See Note XVIIL 
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And last, to take from Jebtirites all odds. 
Their altars pillaged, stole their very gods* 
Oft would he cry, when treasure he surprisied, 
'Tis Baalish gold in David's ooin disguised. 
Which to his house with richer reliques came. 
While lumber idols only fed the flame ; 
For our wise rabble ne'er took pains to inquires 
What 'twas he burnt, so it made a rousing fire. 
With which our elder was enrich'd no more 
Than false Gehazi with the Syrian's *store ; 
So poor, that when our chusing tribes were met^ 
Even f(x his stinking votes he ran in debt ; 
For meat the wicked, and, as authors think. 
The saints he choused for his electing drink ; 
Thus every shift and subtle method past» 
And all to be no Zaken * at the last 

Now, raised on Tyre^s sad ruins, Pharaoh's pride 
Soar'd high^ his legions threatning &r and wide. 
As when a hatt'rihg stoarm engender'd high. 
By winds upheld, hangs hovering in the sky. 
Is gazed upon by every trembling swain. 
This for his vineyard fears, and that his grain. 
For blooming plants, and flowers newopening; these 
For lambs yean'd lately, and far-labouring bee^ ; 
To guard his stock eadi to the gods does caU> 
Uncertain where the fire^sharged clouds will fall ; 
Even so the doubtful nations watch his arms. 
With terror each expecting his alarms. 
Where, Judah, where was now thy lion's roar ? 
Thou only couldst the captive lands restore ; 
But thou, with inbred broils and faction prest. 
From Egypt need'st a. guardian with the rest. 
Thy prince from Sanhedrims no trust allow'd. 
Too much the representers of the crowd. 
Who for their own defence give nQ supply. 
But what the crown's prerogatives must buy ;t 

• Member of Parliament t Note XIX, 
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As if their monarch's rights to viokte 

More needful were, than to preserve the state ! 

From present dangers they divert their care. 

And all their fears are of the royal heir ; 

Whom now the raging malice of his foes, 

Unjudged would sentence, and ere crowned depose ; 

Religion the pretence, but their decree 

To bar his reign, whatever his faith shall be. 

By sanhedrims and clamoBous crowds thus prest. 

What passions rent the righteous David's breast ! 

Who knows not how to oppose or to comply. 

Unjust to grant, and dangerous to deny ! 

How near in this dark juncture Israel's fate, ' 

Whose peace one sole expedient could create. 

Which yet the extremest virtue did require. 

Even of that prince whose downfal they conspire ? 

His absence David does with tears advise, 

To appease their rage ; undaunted he complies.* 

Thus he, who, prodigal of blood and ease, 

A royal life exposed to winds and seas. 

At once contending ^ith the waves and fire. 

And heading danger in the wars of Tyre,t 

Inglorious now forsakes his native sand. 

And, like an exile, quits the promised land. 

Our monarch scarce from pressing tears refrains. 

And painfully his royal state maintains. 

Who now, embracing on the extremest shore. 

Almost revokes what he enjoined before ; 

Concludes, at last, more trust to be allow'd 

To storms and seas than to the raging crowd. — 

Forbear, rash muse, the parting scene to *draw. 

With silence charm'd as deep as theft's that saw ! 

Not only our attending nobles weep. 

But hardy sailors swell with tears the deep ; 



* Note XX. t Dutch wars. 

VOL. IX. Y 
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The tide restrain'd her course, and, more amazed. 
The twin-^tars on the royal brothers gazed ; 
While this sole fear-.^ — 
Does trouble to our suffering hero bring, 
Lest, next, the popular rage oppress the king. 
Thus parting, each for the other's danger grieved. 
The shore the king, and seas the prince received. — 
Go, injured hero ! while propitious gales, 
Sdft as thy consort's breath, inspire thy sails ; 
Well may she trust her beauties on a flood. 
Where thy triumphant fleets so oft have rode ! 
Safe on thy breast reclined, her rest be deep, 
Rock*d, like a Nereid, by the waves asleep ; 
While happiest dreams her fancy entertain. 
And to Elysian fields convert the main ! 
Go, injured hero ! while the shores of Tyre 
At thy approach so silent shall admire. 
Who on thy thunder still their thoughts employ. 
And greet thy landing with a trembling joy. 

On heroes thus the prophet's fate is thrown,! 
Admired by every nation but their own ; 
Yet while our factious Jews his worth deny. 
Their aching conscience gives their tongue the lie. 
Even in the worst of men the noblest parts 
Confess him^ and he triumphs in their hearts ; 
Whom to his king the best respects commend, 
Of subject, soldier, kinsman, prince, and friend ; 
All sacred names of most divine esteem^ 
And to perfection all sustain'd by him ; 
Wise, just, and constant, courtly without art. 
Swift to discern and to reward desert ; 
No hour of his in fruitless ease destroyed. 
But on the noblest subjects still employed ; 
Whose steady soul ne'er learnt to separate 
Between his monarch's interest and the state. 
But heaps those blessings on the royal head. 
Which he well knows must be on subjects shed. 
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On what pretence conld then the vulgar rage 
Against his worth, and native rights engage ? 
Religious fears their argument are made, 
Religious fears his sacred rights invade ! 
Of future superstition they complain. 
And Jebusitic worship in his reign ; 
With such alarms his foes the crowd deceive, 
With dangers fright, which not themselves believe. 

Since nothing can our sacred rites remove, - 
Whatever the faith of the successor prove ; 
Our Jews their ark shall undisturb'd retain. 
At least while their religion is their gain. 
Who kn6w by old experience Baal's commands 
Not only claim'd their conscience but their lands. 
They grudge God's tythes; how therefore shall they 

yield 
An idol full possession of the field ? 
Grant such a prince enthroned, we must confess 
The people's sufferings, than that monarch's less, 
Who must to hard conditions still be bounds 
And for his quiet with the crowd compound ; 
Or should his thoughts to tyranny incline. 
Where are the means to compass the design ? 
Our crown's revenues are too short a store. 
And jealous sanhedrims would give no more. 

As vain our fears of Egypt's potent aid ; 
Not so has Pharaoh learnt ambition's trade. 
Nor ever with such measures can comply. 
As shock the common rules of policy. 
None dread like him the growth of Israel's king ; 
And he alone sufficient aids can bring. 
Who knows that prince to Egypt can give law, 
That on our stubborn tribes his yoke could draw. 
At such profound expence he has not stood. 
Nor dy'd for this his nands so deep in blood ; 
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Who ne'er tiirough wrong and right his progress 

take, 
Grudge his own rest; and keep the world awak^ 
To fix a lawless prince on Judah's throne. 
First to invade our rights, and then his own ; 
His dear-gain'd conquests cheaply to despoil. 
And reap the harvest of his crimes and toil. 
We grant his wealth vast as our ocean's sand; 
And curse its fatal influence on our land. 
Which our bribed Jews so numerously partake^ 
That even an host his pensioners would make. 
From these deceivers our divisions spring, 
Our weakness, and the growth of Egypt's king; 
These, with pretended friendsh^ to the state. 
Our crowd's suspicion of their prince create. 
Both pleased and frighten'd with the specious cry. 
To guard their sacred rights and property. 
To ruin thus the chosen flock are sold. 
While wolves are ta'ai for guardians of the fold ; 
Seduced by these we groundlessly complain. 
And loath the manna of a gentle reign ; 
Thus our forefathers' crooked paths are thod. 
We trust our prince no mote than they their God. 
But all in vain our reasoning prophets preach. 
To those whom sad experience ne'er could teach^ 
Who can commence new broils in bleeding scars. 
And fresh remembrance of intestine wars ; 
When the same household mortal foes did yield. 
And brothers stain'd with brothers' Uood the field ; 
When sons' curst steel the fathers' gore did stain. 
And mothers moum'd for sons by fathers slain ! 
When thick as Egypt's locusts on the sand. 
Our tribes lay slaughter'd through the promised land. 
Whose few survivors with worse fate remain. 
To drag the bondage of a tyrant's reign ; 
Which scene of woes, unknowing, we renew. 
And madly even those ills we fear pursue ; 
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While Pharaoh laughs at our domestic broils. 
And safely crowds his tents with nations* spoils. 
Yet our fierce sanhedrim, in restless rage. 
Against our absent hero still engage. 
And chiefly urge, such did their frenzy prove. 
The only suit their prince forbids to move ; 
Which till obtained they cease affairs of state, 
And real dangers waive for groundless hate„ 
Long David's patience waits relief to bring. 
With all the indulgence of a lawful king, 
Expecting till the troubled waves should cease. 
But found the raging billows still increase. 
The crowd, whose insolence forbearing swells. 
While he forgives too far, almost rebds. 
At last his deep resentments silence broke. 
The imperial palaee shook, while thus he spoke : 
Then Justice Wiake, and Rigour take her time, 
For lo ! our merey is become our crime. 
While halting punishment her stroke delays. 
Our sovereign right, heaven's sacred trust, decays ; 
For whose support even subjects' interest calls. 
Woe to that kingdom where the monarch falls ! 
That prince, who yields the least of regal sWay, 
So far his people's freedom does betray. 
Right lives by law, and law subsists by power ; 
Disarm the shepherd, wolves the flock devour. 
Hard lot of empire o'er a stubborn race, 
Which heaven itself in vain has tried with grace I 
When will our reason's long-charm'd eyes unclose. 
And Israel judge between her friends and foes ? 
When shall we see expired deceivers' sway. 
And credit what our God and monarchs say ? 
Dissembled patriots,* bribed with Egypt's gold,* 
Even sanhedrims in blind obedience hold ; 
Those patriots' falsehood in their actions see. 
And judge by the pernicious fruit the tree ; 

• Note XXI. 
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If augbt for which so loudly they declaim. 
Religion, laws, and freedom, were their aim, 
Our senates in due methods they had led, 
To avoid those mischiefs which theyseem'd to dread; 
But first, e'er yet they propt the sinking state. 
To impeach and charge, as urged by private hate. 
Proves that they ne'er believed the fears they prest. 
But barbarously destroy'd the nation's rest. 
O whither will ungovern'd senates drive ? 
And to what bounds licentious votes arrive ? 
When their injustice we are press'd to share. 
The monarch urged to exclude the lawful heir. 
Are princes thus distinguish'd from the crowd, 
And this the privilege of royal blood ? 
But grant we should confirm the wrongs they press. 
His sufferings yet were than the people's less ; 
Condemn'd for life the murdering sword to wield. 
And on their heirs entail a bloody field. 
Thus m^dly their own freedom they betray. 
And for the oppression which they fear make way ; 
Succession fix'd by heaven, the kingdom's bar. 
Which, once dissolved, admits the flood of war ; 
Waste, rapine, spoil, without the assault begin. 
And our mad tribes supplant the fence within. 
Since, then, their good they will not understand, 
'Tis time to take the monarch's power in hand ; 
Authority and force to join with skill. 
And save the lunatics against their will. 
Thesamerough means that 'suage the crowd, appease 
Our senates, raging with the crowd's disease. 
Henceforth unbiassed measures let them draw 
From no false gloss, but genuine text of law ; 
Nor urge those crimes upon religion's score. 
Themselves so much in Jebusites abhor ; 
Whom laws convict, and only they, shall bleed. 
Nor Pharisees by Pharisees be freed. 
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Impartial justice from our throne shall shower^ 
All shall have right, and we our sovereign power. 
He said ; the attendants heard with awful joy. 
And glad presages their fix'd thoughts employ. 
From Hebron now the suffering heir return'd,* 
A realm that long with civil discord mourn'd ; 
Till his approach, like some arriving god, 
Composed and heal'd the place of his abode. 
The deluge check'd that to Judea spread. 
And stopp'd sedition at the fountain's head. 
Thus in forgiving David's paths he drives. 
And, chased from Israel, Israel's peace contrives. 
The field confess'd his power in arms before. 
And seas proclaim'd his triumphs to the shor^ ; 
As nobly has his sway in Hebron shown. 
How fit to inherit godlike David's throne. 
Through Sion's streets his glad arrival's spread^ 
And conscious faction shrinks her snaky head ; 
His train their sufferings think o'erpaid to see 
The crowds applause with virtue once agree. 
Success charms all, but zeal for worth distrest, 
A virtue proper to the brave and best ; 
'Mongst whom was Jothran,f Jothran always bent 
To serve the crown, and loyal by descent ; 
Whose constancy so firm, and conduct just. 
Deserved at once two royal masters' trust ; 
Who Tyre's proud arms had manfully withstoo4 
On seas, and gather'd laurels from the flood ; 
Of learning yet no portion was denied. 
Friend to the muses, and the muses' pride. 
Nor can Benaiah'st worth forgotten ue. 
Of steady soul when public storms were high ; 



-y^ 



* Note XXIL < 

i* Lord Dartmouth. See Note XXIIL 

'J: General Sackville. See Note X3^IV. 
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Whose conduct, while the Moor fierce onsets made. 
Secured at once our honour and our trade. 
Such were thechiefs whomostbis sufferings moum'd. 
And view'd with silent joy the prince retum'd ; 
While those, that sought his absence to betray. 
Press first, their nauseous false respects to pay ; 
Him still the officious hypocrites molest. 
And with malicious duty break his rest. 

While real transports thus his friends employ. 
And foes are loud in their dissembled joy. 
His triumphs, so resounded far and near, 
Miss'd not his young ambitious rival's ear ; 
And as, when joyful hunters* clamorous train 
Some slumbering lion wakes in MoaVs plain. 
Who oft had forced the bold assailants yield. 
And scattered his pursuers through the field. 
Disdaining, furls his mane, and tears the ground. 
His eyes inflaming all the desart round. 
With roar of seas directs his chasers' way. 
Provokes from far, and dares them to the fray ; 
Such rage storm'd now in Absalom's fierce breast. 
Such indignation his fired eyes confest 
Where now was the instructor of his pride ? 
Slept the old pilot in so rough a tide. 
Whose wiles had from the happy shore betray'd, 
And thus on shelves the credulous youth convey 'd ? 
In deep revolving thoughts he weighs his state. 
Secure of craft, nor doubts to baffle fate ; 
At least, if his storm'd bark must go adrift. 
To baulk his charge, and for himself to shift. 
In which his dextrous wit had oft been shown. 
And in the wreck of kingdoms saved his own ; 
But now with more than common danger prest. 
Of various^resolutions stanjds possest. 
Perceives the crowd's unstal|)e ^eal decay. 
Lest their recanting^ chief the cause betray. 
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Who on a father's grace his hopes may ground. 

And for fais pardon with their heads compoiind: 

Him therefore, e*er his fortune slip h» time. 

The statesman plots to engage in some bold crime 

Fast pardon ; whether to attempt his b^d, 

Or threat with open arms the royal head. 

Or othet daring method, and unjust. 

That may confirm him in the people's trust. 

But, failing thus to ensnare him, not secure 

How long his foil'd ambition may endure. 

Plots next to lay him by as past his date. 

And try some new pretender's luckier fate ; 

Whose hopes with equal toil he would pursue, 

Nor oares what claimer's crown'd, except the true. 

Wake, Absalom, approaching ruin shun. 

And see, O see, for whom thou art undone ! 

How are thy honours and thy fame betray'd. 

The property of desperate villains made ! 

Lost power and consdous fears their crimes create. 

And guilt in th^m was little less than fate ; 

But vhy shouldst thou, from every grievance free. 

Forsake thy vineyards for their stormy sea ? 

For thee did Canaan's milk and honey flow, 

Lovedress'd thy bowers, andlaurelssought thy brow; 

Preferment, wealth, and power, thy vassals were. 

And of a monarch all things but the care. 

Oh, should our crimes again that curse draw down^ 

And rebel arms once more attempt the crown. 

Sure ruin waits unhappy Absalon, 

Alike by conquest or defeat undone. 

Who could relentless see such youth, and charms. 

Expire, with wretched fate, in impious arms ? 

A priilce so form'd, with earth's and heaven's ap- 

plause. 
To triumph o'er crown'd heads in David's cause. 
Or, grant him viotcnr, stUl his hopes must fail, 
Who, conquering, would not for himself prevail ; 
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The Action, whom he trusts for fnttoe sway. 
Him and the public would alike betray ; 
Amongst themselves divide the captive state. 
And found their hydra-empire in his fater 
Thus having beat the clouds with painful flight. 
The pitied youth, with sceptres in his sights 
{So have their cruel politics decreed,) 
Must by that crew, that made him guilty, bleed ! 
For, could their pride brook any prince's sway. 
Whom, but mild David, would they chuse to obey? 
Who once at such a gentle reign repine. 
The fall of monarchy itself design ; 
From hate to that their reformations, spring. 
And David not their grievance, bul; tlve king. 
Seized now with panic fear the faction lies. 
Lest this clear truth strike Absalom's charm'deyes ; 
Lest he perceive, from long endiantment free. 
What all, beside the flatter'd youth, must see. 
But whatever doubts his troubled bosom swell. 
Fair carriage still became Achitophel ; 
Who now an envious festival installs. 
And to survey their strength the faction calls. 
Which fraud, religious worship too, mu3t gild ; 
But oh how weakly does sedition build ! 
For, lo ! the royal mandate issues forth. 
Dashing at once their treason, zeal, and mirth. * — 
So have I seen disastrous chance invade. 
Where careful emmets had their forage laid ; 
Whether fierce Vulcan's rage the furzy plain 
Had seized, engender'd by some careless swain ; 
Or swelling Neptune lawless inroads made. 
And to their cell of store his flood convey'd ; 
The commonwealth, broke up, distracted go. 
And, in wild haste, their loaded mates o'erthrow : 
Even so our scatter'd guests confusedly meet, 
With boil'd, baked, roast, all justling in the street { 

"' " ■ ■' ' " ■ ■ ■ .J " ' ■ ' ' ■ ' . " 

* Note XXV. 
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Dejecting all, and ra^dOly diSQay'd^ 
For shekel, without treat or treason paid. 

Sedition's dark eclipse now fainter shows. 
More bright each hour the royal planet grows. 
Of force the clcHids of envy to disperse. 
In kind conjunction of assisting stars. 
Here, labouring nnise ! those glorious chiefs relate. 
That tum*d the doubtful scale of David's fate ; 
The rest of that illustrious band rehearse. 
Immortalised in laurell'd Asaph's verse. 
Hard task ! yet will not I thy flight recal ; 
View heaven, and then enjoy thy glorious fall. 

First write Bezaliel,* whose illustrious name 
Forestals our praise, and gives his poet fame. 
The Kenites rocky province his command, 
A barren limb of fertile Canaan's land ; 
Which, for its generous natives, yet could be 
Held worthy such a president as he. 
Bezaliel with each grace and virtue fraught. 
Serene his looks, serene his life and thought ; 
On whom so largely nature heap'd her store. 
There scarce remain'd for arts to give him more. 
To aid the crown and state his greatest zeal. 
His second care, that service to conceal ; 
Of dues observant, firm to every trust. 
And to the needy always more than just ; 
Who truth from specious falsehood can divide. 
Has aU the gownsmen's skill without their pride ; 
Thus crown'd with worth, from heights of honour 

won. 
Sees all his glories copied in his son,f 
Whose forward fame should every muse engage. 
Whose youth boasts skill denied to others' age. 

* Duke of Beaufort, Presidentof Wales.— See Note XXVI. 
t Lord Herbert. 
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Men, manner^ laBgnage, books of noblest kind. 
Already are the conquest of his mind ; 
Whose loyalty, before its date, was prime. 
Nor waited the dull course of rolfing time ; 
The monsta* faction early he dismayed. 
And David's cause long »nce confess'd his sdd. 

Brave Abdad* o'er thepropbet*s school was placed ; 
Abdael, with all his father's virtue graced ; 
A hero who, while stars loc^'d wondering down. 
Without one Hebrew's blood restored the crown. 
That praise was his ; what thereliwe did remain 
For following chiefs, but boldly to maintain 
That crown restored ? and in this rank of fame. 
Brave Abdadl with the first a place must claim. > 
Proceed, illustrious, happy chief, proceed ! 
Fore-seize the garlands for thy Inx>w decreed ; 
While the inspired tribe attend with noblest strain. 
To register the glories thou shalt gmu 
For sure the dew shall Gilboah's hills fonake. 
And Jordan mix his stream with Sodom^s lake ; 
Or seas retired their secret stores disclose. 
And to the sun his scaly brood expose ; 
Or, swelM above the cliffs, their billows raise. 
Before the muses leave their patron's praise* 

Eliabf our next labour does invite. 
And hard the task to do Eliab right. 
Long with the royal wanderer he roved. 
And firm in all the turns of fortune proved. 
Such ancient service, and desert so large. 
Well claim'd the royal household for his charge. 
His age with only one mild heiress blessed. 
In all the blocmi of smiling nature dress'd ; 



^ The second Duke of Albemarle^ son of General Monk.— « 
See Note XXVII. 
t Earl of Arlington.— Note XXVIII. 
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And bless'd 9S9m, to see his flower allied 
To David'8 stock» aud made young Othriel's* bride. 
The bright restorer of his father's yout^ r 
Devoted to a son's and subject's truth : 
Resolved to bear that prize of duty home. 
So bravely sought, while sought by Absalom. 
Ah, prince ! the illustrious planet of thy birth. 
And thy mos^ powerful virtue, guard thy worth. 
That no Achitophel thy ruin boast ! / 

Israel too much in one such wreck has lost. 

Even envy must consent to Melon's f worth ; 
Whose soul, though Egypt gk^ies in his birth. 
Could for cfur captive ark its aeal retain, / 
And Pharaoh's altars in tbek pomp disdain/ 
To slight his gods was small ; with nobW pride. 
He all the allurements of his court defied* 
Whom profit nor example could betray, 
But Israel's friend, and true to David's sway. 
What acts of favour in his province fall. 
On merit he confers, and freely all. 

Our list of nobles next let Amri:]: grace, 
Whose merits claim'd thg Abethdin's high place ; 
Who, with a loyalty that did excel, - 
Brought all the endowments of Adiitophel. 
Sincere was Amri, and not only knew. 
But Israel's sanctions into practice drew ; 
Our laws, that did a boundless ocean seem^ 
Were coasted all, and fathom'd all by him* 
No rabbin speaks like him their mystic sense. 
So just, and with such charms of eloquence ; 
To whom the double blessing does b^ong. 
With Moses' inspiration, Aaron's tongue. 



* Duke of Grafton. Note XXIX. 
t Harl of Feversham. N'ote XXX. 

J Sir Heneage Finch, Earl of Winchelsea and Lord Chancel- 
lor. NoteXXXL 
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Than Sheva* none more loyal zeal haVe shown^ 
Wakeful as Judah*s lion for the crown ; 
Who for that cause still combats in his age, » 
For which his youth with danger did engage. 
In vain our factious priests the cant revive ; 
In vain seditious scribes with libel strive 
To inflame the crowd ; while he, with watchful eye, 
Observes, and shoots their treasons as they fly. 
Their weekly frauds his keen replies detect ; 
He undeceives more fast thail they infect. 
So Moses, when the pest on legions prey'd, 
Advanced his signal, and the plague wa4 stay'd. 

Once more, my fainting muse, thy pinions try. 
And strength's exhausted store let love supply. 
What tribute, Asaph,| shall we render thee ? 
We'll crown thee with a wreath from thy own tree ! 
Thy laurel-grove no envy's flash can blast ;§ 
The song of Asaph shall for ever last. 
With wonder late posterity shall dwell 
On Absalom and false Achitophel. 
Thy strains shall be our slu mbering prophet*s dream^ 
And when our Zion virgins sing their theme. 
Our jubilees shall with thy verse be graced ; 
The song of Asaph shall for ever last. 

How fierce his satire, loosed; restrain'd, how tame; 
How tender of the offending young man's fame ! 
How well his worth, and brave adventures styled i 
Just to his virtues, to his error mild ! 
No page of thine that fears the strictest view. 
But teems with just reproof, or praise, as due ; 
Not Eden could a fairer prospect yield. 
All paradise, without one barren field ! 



* First edit Ziba. Sir Roger L'Estrange.— Note XXXII. 

f Dryden. 

X The thunder was anciently supposed to spare the laurel. 
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Whose wit the censure of his foes has past : 
The song of Asaph shall for ever last. 

What praise for such rich strains shall we ftUow ? 
What just rewards the grateful crown bestow ? 
While bees in flowers rejoice, and flowers in dew. 
While stars and fountains to their course are true, 
While Judah's throne, and Zion's rock stand fast. 
The son^ of Asaph, and the fame shall last. 

Still Hebron's honoured happy soil retains 
Our royal hero's beauteous dear remains ;♦ 
Who now sails off, with winds nor wishes slack. 
To bring his suflerings' bright companion back. 
But ere such transport can our sense employ, 
A bitter grief must poison half our joy ; 
Nor can our coasts restored those blessings see 
Without a bribe to envious destiny ! 
Cursed Sodom's doom forever fix the tide. 
Where, by inglorious chance, the valiant died. 
Give not insulting Askalon to know, 
Nor let Gath's daughters triumph in our woe ! 
No sdilor with the news swell Egypt*s pride. 
By what inglorious fate our valiant died ! 
Weep, Arnon ! Jordan, weep thy fountains dry, 
While Zion's rock dissolves for a supply. 

Calm were the elements, night's silence deep. 
The waves scarce murmuring, and the winds asleep ; 
Yet fate for ruin takes so still an hour. 
And treacherous sands the princely bark devour ;f 
Then death unworthy seized a generous race, 
To virtue's scandal, and the stars' disgrace ! 
Oh, had the indulgent powers vouchsafed to yield. 
Instead of faithless shelves, a listed field ; 
A listed field of heaven's and David's foes. 
Fierce as the troops that did his youth oppose, 

* The Duchess of York. + Note XXXIII. 
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Each life bad on his slaughtered heap redred. 
Not tamely and unoonquering thus expired. 
But destiny is now their only foe. 
And, dying, even o'er that they triumph too ; 
With loud last breaths their master's 'scape applaud. 
Of whom kind force could scarce the fates defraud ; 
Who, for such followers lost, O, matchless mind ! 
At his own safety now almost repined ! — 
Say, royal Sir, by all your fame in arms. 
Your praise in peace, and by Urania's charms. 
If all your sufferings past so nearly presto 
Or pierced with half so painful grief, your breast ? 

Thus some diviner muse her hero forms. 
Not sooth'd with soft delights, but toss'd in storms ; 
Nor stretch'd on roses in the myrtle grove. 
Nor crowns his days with mirth, his nights with love, 
But far removed in thundering camps is* found. 
His slumbers short, his bed the herbless ground ; 
In tasks of danger always seen the first. 
Feeds from the hedge, and slakes with ice his thirst 
Long must his patience strive with fortune's rage» 
And long opposing gods themselves engage ; 
Must see his country flame, his friends destroy'd. 
Before the promised empire be enjoy'd. 
Such toil of fate must build a man of fame. 
And such, to Israel's crown, the god-like David ^me. 

What sudden beams dispel the clouds so fast. 
Whose drenching rains laid all our vineyards waste? 
The spring so far behind her course delay'd. 
On the instant is in all her bloom array'd ; 
The winds breathe low, the element serene. 
Yet, mark ! what motion in the waves is seen ! 
Thronging and busy as Hyblasan swarws. 
Or straggled soldiers summon'd to their arms. 
See where the princely bark in loosest pride. 
With all her guardian fleet, adorns the tide ! 



The grammar requires to read, hes. 
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High on her deck the royal lovers stand. 
Our crimes to pardon e'er they touch'd our land. 
Welcome to Israel and to David's breast ! 
Here all your toils, here all your sufferings rest. 

This year did Ziloah* rule Jerusalem, 
And boldly all sedition's syrtesf stem, 
Howe*er encumbered with a viler pair 
Than Ziph or Shimei,t to assist the chair ; 
Yet Ziloah's royal labours so prevailed. 
That faction, at the next election, fail'd ; 
When even the common cry did justice sound, 
And merit by the multitude was crown'd ; 
With David then was Israel's peace restored. 
Crowds moum'd their error, and obejr^d their lord. 



* Sir John Moore, Lord Mayor of London.— >Note XXXIY. 

t First edit. Surges. 

t Mr PUkington and Mr Shute, Sheriffs.— Note XXXV. 
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Note I. 

Thai arts qfjoreijgn iway he did affect, ^ 

And guSfy Jebuniesfrom law proteeif 
Whon very chiefs^ convict, were never freed; ' 
Nay, we nave seen their sacrificers bleed^^^Pj S20. 

It is certain, that, whatever the private wishes of Charles may 
have been, he neither did or durst interfere, by his royal preroga- 
tive, to prevent the execution of Stafford, Coleman, Langhorne, 
Plunket, and other Catholics of rank, who were condemned on 
account of the Popish Plot. Ireland, Fenwic, Gavan, Turner* 
and Haroourt, Jesuits, with Whitebread» the provincial of the 
order, were all tried» sentenced, and executed for the same con* 
spiracy ; persisting* to their last breath, in the most solemn and 
oeliberate asseverations of innocence : But their dyin^ testimo- 
nies ooljT irritated the populace the more against a religion, which 
tausht Its votaries to go down to the grave with a manifest lie, 
as mey supposed, in their right hand. 
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Note II. 

Mere truth was dutt, nor suited nith the port 
Of pampered Corah, when advanced to court. 

Meanwhile a guard on modest Corah wait, 

If not for safety y needful yet for slate. — ^P. 320. 

> The Parliament^ before whom Oates was examined, did not 
cm^oe themselves to simple approbation of his conduct. He was 
treated in a manner suitable to the sensie they had of his merit 
and importance. The cha/ge of his personal safety was recom* 
mended by the H^use of Commons to the Lord General, the 
care of his lodgings and accommodation to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and that of supplying him with money to the Lord High 
Treasurer of England. 

The statejDf Oates, in his splendour, Is very well described by 
North : *'^ He was now in his trine exaltation ; his plot in fvik 
force, efficacy, and virtue ; he walked about with his guards, as* 
signed for fear of the Papists' murdering him. He had lodgings 
at Whitehall, and L.1200 per annum pension ; and no womler, 
after he had the impudence to say to the House of Lords, inf>lain 
terms, that, if Uiey would not help him to more money, he must 
be forced to help himself. He put on an episcopal garb, (except 
the lawn sleeves,) silk-gown and cassock, great hat, sattin hat- 
band and rose, long scarf, and was called, or blasphemously call- 
ed himself* the Saviour of the Nation. Whoever he pointed at 
was taken up and committed ; so that many people got out of his 
way as from a blast, and glad they could prove their last two ' 
years conversation. The very breath of him was pestilential ; and 
if it brought not imprisonment or death over such on whom it 
fell, it surely poisoned reputation, and left good Protestants xt-. 
rant Papists, and somethmg worse than that, in danger of being 
put ipto the plot as iraMors.'^'^Examen, p. 205. 

Note in. 

To have told his knowledge of the intrigue in gross, 
Had been, alas ! to pur deponent's loss.-^F. S22. 

Gates never would say he had told all he knew» but always re- 
served some part of his evidence to be changed or alteredwith the 
ahifting wind of faction or popularity. According to his first narn . 
rative, the plot was laid against the persons of the King and Duke 
of York ; and their assassination was to take place duriu]^ the fire 
of London. But he had the impudence to say, in his picture of 
King James, that both his brother and he were in that very plot' 
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for firine'the city^a teciet which, he all^^es, he could not discover 
at the time, on account of a promiae to Prince Rupert ; and is 
pleased to add, that the prince heartily repented of giving, and 
he of taking, that counsel. When he was as^ed, in the House of 
Commons, whether he had told all he knew of the conspiracy ? 
this cautious witneM, who was determined to have the whole cre- 
dit of saving the kingdom his own way, instead of entrusting the 
House with the secret, told them a parable of a fox, who, having 
occasion to cross a frosen stream with a goose, and being unwil- 
ling to hazard his spoil, first carried over a stone of equal weight 
with the goose, to see if the ice would bear it In shorty neither 
he, nor any of his imitators, would say more» than that their imme« 
diate evidence was all which they as yet thought meet to declare* 
This would have been tolerated no where but in £B||land» and 
during that period of terror, suspicion, and infatuation, when 
these perjurdl caitifi were as dear to the people as those who 
tell stories of Rawhead and Bloody*bones are to their nursery 
audience. The author has said, and with much truth, 

'Twap worse than plotting to mifpeet his plot. 

The discovery of Coleman's letters, however irreconcilable 
with the tale of the witnesses, above all, the murder of Godfrey, 

£ve such a bloody confirmation, that the people swallowed all 
It could be told them about the horrors of the conspiracy ; 
and, to use the warm expression of the author of the ** Examen" 
one might have denied his Redeemer with less contest than at- 
tainted the veracity of Gates. 

This popular ferment be^an to abate after the execution of 
Lord Stafford ; and, as the witnesses sunk in reputation, the king 
began by de^ees to discountenance Oates. He expelled him from 
Whitehall, withdrew his guards^ and reduced his pension toL.600. 
Upon this Oates altered his dress, assumed a sword, and associa- 
ted with the more desperate of the popular faction, such as Rum- 
bold, Colledge, and Fergusson. In the reign of James II.» his. 
fortunes suffered a yet more melancholy reverse ; for, being most 
satisfactorily convicted of perjury, by upwards of eighty witnesses, 
he was sentenced to two fines of 1000 merks each ; to be whipped, 
on two different days, from Aldgate to Newgate, and from New- 
gate to Tyburn ; to be imprisoned for life, and to be pilloried five 
times every year. James bad the imprudence to exult in this 
cruel punishment. He told Sir John Reresby, that the Popish 
Plot was now dead; and, when that courtier obsequiously answer- 
edf •* and buried, please your majesty/' he thought the jest worth 
repeating, which his brother would hardly have done. It is true, 
no punishment could be bad enough for the author of so many 
legal murders; but the severity of the sentence was an injury to 
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the law of the land, though done through the person of to vile 4 
criminal. The man's impudence supported him under the con« 
fiction ; and his fortitude under the punishment was the means 
of regaining a share of his fallen credit. After the RoTolution^ he 
was pardoned> and received a pension of L^iQO, with the amount 
of which he was much dissatisfied, as well as with the rrfiisal of 
the Parliament to reverse his sentence, and restore his eaftuitf 
for his old trade of bearing evidence. 

Note IV. 

Even Absalom ' 

Perceives the pfot, too foul to be excusedt 

To aid designs, no less pernicious, used. — P. 32S. 

North, and other Tory writers^ have affected to considerShaftes* 
bury as the original author of the Popish Plot. Of this there is 
no "proof whatever ; and the internal evidence derived from th^ 
account of the plot itself^ is altogether inconsistent with the very 
idea. Shaftesbury could never have given birth to such a heap 
of inconsistent fables ; a plan which he had forged would have 
been ingenious^ consistent with itself, accommodated to the cir- 
cumstances of parties, and the times, and therefore, in all proba-« 
bility, being less suited to the vulgar palate> would not have made 
half the Impression on the public. But we can eadly believe the 
truth of what he is alleged to have said, " that whoever started 
the game, he had the full advantage of the chase." In fact, this 
wonderful tale, probably at first invented by too*or three obscure 
knaves, with the sordid view of profiting by the credulity of the 
English nation, woiild have fallen to the ground, had it not been 
filtered and cherished by Shaftesbury, who very soon perceived 
it could be made the means of turning out Lord Danby, and dri- 
ving matters to extremity against tlie Catholic faction. He might 
well indeed exult in his management in the former particular, 
since Danby was the first to introduce into the House of Com- 
mons that very discussion about the plot, to whieh, as Shaftesbury 
managed it, he himself feU a sacrifice.* But it was chiefly as a 



* << An cxceUent new BaHad between Tom the Tory, and Tonqr the Wliig. 
(Danby and Shafteabttxy.) Scene^ th« Tower.*' 

T9it€y» Thou wants not wickedness, but irit, 

To turn it to thy profit ; 
Who but a sot would hatdi a plot, 

And then make nothing of it ? 
'Twas I was fun to rear uiy bam, 

And bring it to perfection) 
I made the frighted nation sue 

To me for my protection. 
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means of bringing forward tbe Bill of Exclusion, and of crasbiog 
for ey«r the hopes of his mortal foe the Duke of York,* that 
Shafteslburj became the patron of all investigations connected 
with the plot, pushed them on with vigour and vehemence, and 
dipped himself deep in the blood of the innocent persons who fell 
sacrifices to the popular clamour he had excited, and to evidence^ 
which much less than Shaftesbury's abilitiea might easily have 
discovered to be inconsistent and fabulous. 

A humorous pamphlet, already quoted, represents Shaftes- 
bury as abandoning his pretensions to the crown of Poland, for 
the purpose of following up the discovery of the Popish Plot* 
** In the very height of Sx this expectation, one night as his ma- 
jesty elect lay musing upon his bed, restless with the thoughts 
and expectation of the approaching empire, there appeared to 
him, by the light of a lamp that was burning in his chamber, a 
dreadful and most monstrous vision. The shape and figure of iC 
was very confused and irregular : sometimes it looked like the 
whore of Babylout naked, and of immense privities; presentiytki 
the twinkling of an eye^ the form was changed, and it appeared 
like a justice of the peace, strangled by a crew of ruffians, who 
afterwards ran him through the body with his own sword, that it 
might be thought he hanged himself; on a sudden it was altered 
again, and seemed a troop of pilgrims, armed with black bills, that 
came the Lord knows whenoe, landed the Lord knows where, and 
are gone the Lord knows whither. His majesty seeing it vary so 
often, and s^o terribly, calling up all the faith he had to his assist- 
ance, boldly demanded, ' In the name of, &c. what art thon P' 
Instantly, after a terrible clap of thunder, accompanied with se- 
veral flashes of lightning, it contracted itself into the shape of a 
doctor of Salamanca, and^ in a hideous tone, cried out, ' I am a 
Plot. Woe to Ei^land ! farewell till 78 ;' and vanished. No 
sooner was it gone, but a stupid amazement seized upon the Ma- 
jesty of Poland, and cast him into a deep sleep, where he lay till 
morning, when, awakening, he found himself stript of all the high 
and aspiring thoughts that before had filled his mind ; pity and 
compassion towards his native country utterly cooled his ambi- 
tion, and from that moment he laid by all thoughts of convert- 
ing the Turk, and resolved to stay at home for confounding the 
Pope.* 

*' Thus has this good man, (for he is no more his majesty,) again 



* They were on such bad teraiB, that, while Shaftesbury was sitting as Chan- 
ceUor, he had occasion to caU the Duke of York to order ; the Duke, as he pass- 
ed the chair, told Shaftesbury, in a low voice, he was ^^ an insolent scoundrel :** 
«( I thank your Grace,** retorted the Chancellor, with inimitable readiness, '< for 
having called me neither a coward nor a papist*** 
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refined liie highest f^romotioii that |>erhaps any subject of Eng- 
land was ever raised to^ meielf to stand in a gap here^ and^y 
the plii^e that WM coming upon us*"* 

NoteV* 

Have I for this 

Even fonen at helm, a cowrie so dangeraue maifed. 

To land your hopes, as my remowU praoetU 

P. 825, 

In 1679> the national discontent running exceedingly high, 
both on aoeoant of the Po|>i^ Plot, and ftmr other reasons, the 
king, by the advice of Sir William Temple, summoned a council 
of thirty persons, fifteen of whom were the great officers of the 
crown, and fifteen chosen from the country party. Shaftesbury 
was made president of this council, against the opinion of Temple; 
and quickly found the means of pressing his favourite measure of 
the Exclusion BiU. Monmouth, upon whose interest in the king's 
affections he had great reliance, was the person whom he proposed 
to nominate as successor, either by a law to be passed for the 
purpose, or by prevailing on the king to declare him legitimate* 
For this^ purpose, the interest of Shaftesbury was exerted to have 
the duke sent down to Scotland, to oppose the insurgent Cove-* 
banters, whom he defeated at Bothwell Bridse. The king's ilU 
ness, and the sudden revolution which took place in his councils, 
upon the unexpected return of the Dbke of York from Flanders, 
ruined this project, and occasioned the disgrace of Monmouth, 
and the dismissal of Shaftesbury* 

Note VL 

Amongst ihise, extorting tshbanjirst appears^ 
Pursutfd by a meagre troop ofidnkrupt heirs. 

P. 328. 

Sir Robert Clayton, alderman of London, and one of the re- 
presentatives of the city during the two last parliaments of King 
Charles II., was warmly attached to the Whi^ party. He took 
an active concern, as a magistrate, in examining the sham-plot- 
ter, Fitz-Harris ; and wa!i charged by the Tories with an attempt 
to suborn that person to s^ear, that he had been hired by the 
court to fix a plot upon the Protestants. The examination of 
Fitz-Harris, who swore, and counter-swore, in many different 



* ^' A modest Vindication of the Earl of l^iaftesbury, in s Letter to a Friend, 
con ceroing his bdng elected King of Poland.*'.-.HS'«mfri'# Tracit p. 169. 
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waji, bendil aTMicUDg thftt be wii bribed te eobee<»Ai 
plot» and to ascribe il to tbe Whigt, |a bate InaiueuTre^ too oftcA 
played off by both parties to be incredible,) added a thoosand iai* 
probable falsdioods about a Papist Plot against the Protestants. 
When removed from the jail^ and committed to the Tower, he 
told another story : He was then in the power of the king, and 
alleged, that Howard, and others, were in a plot to seize the king's 
person, and that they had employed him to contrive the aforesaid 
sham-plot, in order to charge upon the court the crime of suborn- 
ation, &c. He added, that Clayton, Bethel, Cornish, and Treby; 
tiie city«reeorder, extorted from him, by threats, his priSvieus de- 
claration concerning the Popish Plot, and used the nsost urgent 
means to compel him to impute the guilt of Godfrey's murder t6 
Danby, and to fix an accession to the Popish Conspinu^ on the 
Queen and Duke of York. The man was excepted adhering to this 
last story. Clayton, and the others accused of such ibftmoiMi 
practices, exculpated themselves in a pamphlet, entitled, ** Truth 
Vindicated." in which they shewed many objections to Fitz-Har-^ 
ris's final declaration. We must be contented to leave the affiiir 
in mystery ; and to regret there ever was a time in England, wfaeil 
the character and common practices of both the leading partiee 
in the kingdom were by no means pure enough to exempt either 
from such foul suspicions. 

Sir Robert Clayton, with the other London members, all of 
whom were zealous Whigs, and whose reflection was hailed by 
the acclamations of their party,* attended the Oxford Parliament 
in formidable array ; they were escorted bv a numerous band of 
armed partizans, who wore on their hats ribbons, bearing thela« 
bel, " No Popery, no Slavery," and were obviously prepared for 
something more than an usual attendance upon their duty in the 
House of Commons. According to Dugdale's evidence, Sir Ro- 
bert Clayton was present at a carousal at Lord Lovelace's, near 



* WitncM an cndknt bsllad, whidi calls itself, " Ths Subuzbs* Thanks Ibr 
the City's Elecfciim:" 

We gave oommission, that our thanks should wait on 
The kind electois of ^ir Robert Clayton, 
Shr Thomas Player, PilkingtOD, and Lore ; 
Thus we our joy by this return do prove. 

Meekly and modestly tliey played theb parts ; 

I do not wonder that they won your hearts : 

Had you deeted others in their stead. 

Sure you had done a vetj evil deed ; 

For who could equalize the love and care 

Of Clayton, Pilkingtmi, of Lore, and Player f 
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Qsfoffdy where CdUedge, one^ of their itrincipel nijhriiiidoiu, msmg 
the unlucky ballad^ whkh went so far towards his condemna^ 
tioEut 

The story, that Sir Robert Claytoa wished to purchase a peer- 
age, seems to have become popular. In the last will and testament 
of the Charter of London is tnis^ among other jocular bequests ; 
*' To Sir Robert Clayton I bequeath all that the chamberlain has 
left of the common stock, to purchase Padtlington manor^ with 
the demesnes and appurtenances thereto^ sinpe there are now no 
dukedoms to be purchased ; and it is thought that Tyburn^ pay- 
ing his arrears next year to the city/ will yield a better rate than 
20/. per cent, in the banker's hands/' — Somert* Tracts^ p. -185. His 
usury is also hinted at in a poem called* ^^ The Duke of Bucking- 
ham s Litany/' and its consequences are enumerated among the 
other follies of that prodigal peer : 

From learmng new moraU tkcm Bedlam Sir Pay ton ; 
And truth and modesty from Sir £]lis Liayton ; 
From making our heirs, to be Morrioe and Clayton, 

Libera fio#, Doniike, 

It ought to be mentioned to Sir Robert Clayton's honour, that 
out of his wealth, howsoerer procured, be dedicated a portion to 
foimd the malkematical school in Christ Church Hospital. 

Note VII. 

Nexi him, let railing Rabshakek have place, 
SoJuU of zeal, he tuts no need of^ace; 
A saini, that can both flesh and spirit nsCf 
Alike hiiuni coHvemides and HewSi^F, 528. 

Sir Thomas Player, chamberiain of the city of London, was, 
like Sir Robert Clayton, one of the city members, both in the 
Westminster and Oxford parliamenu ; and, being as zealous as 
his colleague in the popular cause, what has been said concern- 
ing their mode of marching to Oxford, applies to him as well as to 
the other. He is accused of libertinism, in the pasquinade quoted 
iti the kst note. Where the Charter of London makes him this be- 
quest : " To Sir Thomas Player, I leave all the mabor of Moor, 
fields, with all the wenches and bawdy-houses thereunto belong- 
ing, with Mrs Cresswellsj: for his immediate inheritance, to enjoy 
and occupy all, from the bawd to the whore downward^ at nine- 
' teen shillings in the pound cheaper than any other person^ because 



t See VoL VII. p. 4. t Who kept a noted bagnio. 
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he may not esluntft^tlM chamber by pacing old anean, nor eaok 
beazle the slock by rudniog into new acol-es/'* 

Note VIIL 

Let David's brother but approach the town, 
Doubk our guards^ he cries, we are undone* 

When the Duke of Yoiic unexpectedly returned from Brussels, 
on the news of the king^s illness* his arrival spread discomfiture 
though Shaftesbury's party in court, and rage and alarm among 
those in the city. Sir 1 homas Playeri at the head of a numerous 
body of citizens, or persons who called themselves so, made his 
appearance before the lord-mayor, and court of aldermen ; and 
after having expatiated, in a set speech, upon the horrors of Pa* 
lery, and upon the return of the Duke of York, whose religion 
jad first led to the conspiracy, and whose recent arrival must ne- 
cessarily give it new life» ne gravely demanded, that the city-guards 
should be doubled, and that four companies, instead of two, should 
be appointed to duty every night. The lord-mavori afler some 
discussion, evaded Sir Thomas's request, by referring it to the 
livery. In the vehemence of the chamberlain's oratoryi a re« 
markable expression, noticed in the text, chanced^ escape hin, 
" that he durst hardly go to sleep, for fear of awaking with his 
throat cut/' In the pretended account of this interview, he is 
only made to say, that it was now out of doubt, that the Papists 
had burnt the city \ *' And if they had not been disappointed, 
would have cut our throats too at the same time, while we were 
endeavourihg to save the small remainder of our goods/' But the 
publisher acknowledges* he could give but an imperfect account 
of the << speech of this worthy and deserving knight, and the lord- 
mayor's generous reply thereunto/' ** Cutting throats*" indeed, 
appears to have been a frequent terror of the zealous knight. In 
the Westminster Parliament, he made a speech on the Exclusion 
Bill, in which, after stating that he had read in Scripture of oneman 
dying for a nation, but never of three nations dying for one man ; 
he assured the House, that they '* would be embroiled in blood 
before they were aware of it ;" that he had '' no patience to think of 
sitting siiU while his throat toasa cutting ;" and therefore prayed^ 
they would endeavour to have laws that might enable them to de- 
fend themselves.^ In the parliament of Oxford, Sir Thomas Pkyer 
made a violent speech, upon Fitzharris being withdrawn from 
the city jail, and sent to the Tower, with a view, as he contended* 
of ^stifiing his evidence against the Duke of York and the Papists ; 
and concluded by making a motion, which was carried, that if any 

• Somert* Tracts, p. 186. 

t Debatet of the W^tminster and Oxford Parliaments, 1689. pw 39. 
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judge, jdnfce^ or jury, should proceed upon him, and he be found 
guilty^ they be de^red guilty of his murder, and betrayers of the 
rights of the commons of England. In short, Sir Thomas Player 
was a hot-headed violent factionary ; but Rouse, one of his de- 
pendants who suffered for the Ryehouse Plot, with his dying breath 
cleared Sir Thomas of any accession to that conspiracy ;'and de* 
clared, that he broke with Lord Shaflesbury, u^on perceivirig the 
violent plans which he agitated ader his being freed from the 
Tower. State Trials, p. 750. 

Note IX. 

Judas, that keeps, the rebels' pensiori-purse ; 
Judas, tha^ pa^s the treason-writer' sjee ; 
Judits, that weU deserves his name-sake* s tree : 
Who at Jerusalem s own gates erects 
His college for a nursery qf sects, — P. 329. 

Under the name of Judas, Dry den describes the famous Robert 
Ferguson, a native of Soottand, and, by profiasston, an indepen^^ 
dent preacher, and teacher of an academy at Islington. — Ath, Ox* 
Vol. II. p. 743. He was one of those dark, intriguing, subtile^ and 
ferocious characters, that emerge into notice in times of turmoil 
and civil dissension, and whose appearance as certainly bodec 
revolution, as the gambols of a porpoise announce a tempest. 
Through the whole of his busy and desperate career, he appears 
to have been guided less by any principle, moral or political, than 
by the mere pleasure of dealing in matters deep and dangerous, 
and exerting his ingenuity to shake the quiet of the kingdom at 
the risk of his own neck.. In organizing dark and bloody intrigues ; 
in maintaining the courage of the zealots whom he engaged in 
them ; in carrying on the mystic correspondence by which th%tli& 
ferent parts ox the conspiracy were to be cemented and conjoined; 
in guarding against the risk of discovery, and, lastly, in effecting 
with nicety a hairbreadth escape when it had taken place, — at! 
these perilous, dubious, and criminal manceuvres, at which the no- 
ble-romded revolt,)ind thepeaceful are terrified, were the scenes in 
which the genius of Ferguson delighted to exert itself. When the 
magistracy of London was thrown into the hands of the crown, 
the charter annulled, and all means of accomplishing a revo^ 
lution by the ancient existing authorities, were dnnihilated, such 
a character as Ferguson became of inestimable value to Shaftes- 
bury, considering the new plans which he had in agitation^ and 
the persons by whom they were to be accomplished. According- 
ly, he shared much of 'that politician's confidence, while his in- 
fluence, as a popular and violent preacher in the dty, gave him 
every facility of selecting and training the persons fittest to assist 
in the meditated insurrection. His chapel, in Moorfields^ was 
crowded with multitudes of fanatics, whom he fired by his politi- 
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cal •eriDonti and oeeasiooally fetimulftted by libels and pamphlets, 
from a private press of which he had the management, as well as 
of a purse that maintained it. He distributed most of thepamphlets 
written on the Whig party, and was by no means averse to father 
even the most dangerous of them ; his vanity, according to Burnet, 
getting the better of his prudence. Some notable pieces, however, 
of his composition, are still known ; his style was of that diffuse, 
coarse, and periphrastic nature, best suited to the apprehension 
of the vulgar, upon whose dull intellects sentiments are always 
impressive, in proportion to the length of time they are forced to 
dwell on them. He wrote the ** Appeal from the Country to the 
City," where, in plain words, he points out the Duke of Mon- 
mouth as successor to the crown, and that because he had a du« 
bious, or rather no title at all to claim it. *^ No person is fit- 
ter than his Grace the Duke of Monmouth, as well for quality, 
courage* and conduct, as for that his life and fortune stand on 
the same bottom with yours. He will stand by you, and therefore 
you ought to stand by him. And remember the old rule is. He, 
that has the roorst title, ever makes the best king ; as being constrain- 
ed, by a gracious government, to supply what he wants in tide ; 
that, instead of God and my rights his motto may be, God and 
my people," He proceeds to quote a historical exaniple for put- 
ting Monmouth on the throne, under the tutelage of Snaftesbury, 
by stating that, after the death of Alexander, nothing would pa- 
cify the dissensions which ensued, '* but the choosing of Kmg 
Philip's illegitimate son, Aridseus, who, notwithstanding that 
he was a man but of reasonable parts himself, might, as they 
thought, perform the office well enough, by the help of his wise 
protector Perdiccas." This extraordinary piece is filled with the 
mosit, violent declamations against the Papists, in that tawdry, 
bombastic, and inflammatory eloquence, wherewith, to speak 
according to Dryden's parable, be ** tempted Jerusalem to sm.*^ 



* * The citizens are invited to go to the top of the Monument, and to fincjr ti^ 
themsdve* the following objects, which aire sure to come to pass whenever Popoy 
prevails, t. e, when the Duke oC York succeeds to the throne. ^ 

'' First, imagine you see the whole town in a flame, occasioned this second 
time by the same popbh malice that set it on fire before. At the same time 
fancy, that, among the distracted crowd, you heboid troops of Papists ravishing 
your wives and daughters, dashing your Utde childrens* brains out agamst the 
wall, plundering your houses, and cutting your own throats, by the name of he* 
retic dogs. Then represent to yourselves the Tower playing off its cannon, and 
battering down your houses about your ears. Also, casting your eye towards 
Smithfidd, imagine you see your father, or your mother, or some of your near- 
est and dnrest relations, tieid to a stake, in the midst of flames, when, with 
hands and eyes UfUd up to heaven, they scream and cry out to that Ood,^ for 
whose cause they die, which was a frequent spectacle the last time Pojpery reign- 
ed amongst us. Fancy you behold those beautifol churches, erected for the true 
worship of Ood, abused and turned into idolatrous temples, to the dishonour of 
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Fergutcoi idto wrote the leooftd part of '^ No ProlesiaBt Plol»" 
aaomr very rioknt pamphlet, and several treatbes on the tame 
mibftcU Meanwhile, other means were prepared to effect the 
desred change of government. It is not necessary to entar parti*'' 
cularlv into the well-known history of the Rye-house Plot. Every 
body knows, that, while Russel, Sidney^ Monmouth^ and othersi 
undertook to raise an insurrection in the country « Shaftesbury 
promised to head ten thousand brisk boys in the city of London. 
Among these brisk boys were a fimatic party^ who agitated pro- 
jects of assassinating the King and the Duke of York, unknown 
to the more generous nobles, who proposed only to secure the 
kin^s person. In all and each of these cabals, Ferguson acted 
a distinguished part When Shaftesbury fled from his house into 
lurking places about Wapping, he trusted Ferguson with the se- 
cret of his residence, although concealed from the noble-minded 
Russel, and the generous Monmouth. By his intervention, he 
heartened and encouraged the associates to break forth into open 
insurrection. With the inferior conspirators, Ferguson was yet 
more intimate, and seems, in fact, to nave given lire to the vague 
and desperate plans of loppings as they called the assassination of 
the royal brothers, by the countenance which he pretended to 
procure the conspurators from those of superior rank. He told 
West, he would procure the Duke of Monmouth's written con- 
sent to his father's murder ; although he afterwards allowed, he 
durst not even mention such a plan to him. At length, when 
Shaftesbury, weary of the delays of the other conspirators, left 
England for ever, Ferguson and Walcot were the companions of 
his flight. By this, the plan of insurrection was for a time con- 
founded, for the higher order of the malcontents were ignorant 
of tlie lines of communication by which the city cabal was con- 
ducted. Ferguson was therefore recalled, and in an evil hour re- 
turned from Holland. His arrival gave new life both to the .up* 
per and inferior conspiracy : In the former, six of the leaders 
formed themselves into a regular committee, to extend their in« 



Christ, and scandal of religion ; the ministers of Ood*s word torn to pieces be- 
fore their eyes, and their very best Mends not daring even to speak in their be- 
half Your trading's bad, and in a nuuiner lost already, bat then the only 
commodity will be fire and sword ; the only object, women running with their 
hair about their ears, men covered with blood, children sprawling under horses 
feet, and only the walls of houses left standing ; when those that survive this fk- 
tal day may sigh and cry, << Here once stood my house, there my friend's, and 
there my lonsman's ; but, alas ! that time is past The only noise will then be, 
O my wife, O my husband, O my dearest children ! In fine, what the devil 
himself would do, were he upon earth, will, in his absence, in&Uibly be acted 
by hi^ a^ts the Papists.'* See State Tractiy p. 102. Burnet mentions Fer- 
^soa bong the author, in his <' Letter occasioned by a Second Letter to Dr 
Bumet." 

10 
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fluencae and oorrespondenee through the kingdiiin» and nnttemeli* 
tares with the disaffected in Scotland* The lower band of as- 
sassins matured and prepared their plan for assassinating the long 
and duke as th^ returned from Newmarket. Ferguft>o» who still 
acted in the capacity of treasurer, which Dryden has assigned 
him, paid for the arms provided for the enterprize ; and, by his 
daring language, encouraged them to proceed. He offered* in 
mockery, to consecrate the blunderbuss with which Rumbold was 
to fire into the carriage ; and when Sunday was fixed for the day 
of action, he quoted Uie old Scottish proverb^ " The better day, 
the better deed." Even when, by the treachery of Keeling, the 
plot was finally discovered, and the conspirators were dispersing 
m dismay and terror, iPerguson took his leave of them with great 
gaiety, and, trusting to the plots of Argyle and Jerviswood, with 
which he was also intimate, told them, he hoped to meet them 
all at Dunbar. This indifference, at such a crisis, led to a sup- 
position that he had some secret correspondence with govern- 
ment ; it was even said, that the messenger who arrested Fergu- 
son> suffered him to escape, but of this Uiere seems no evidence. 
He retired to Holland, where he joined the unfortunate Mem- 
mouth, and was a principal agent in pushing him on to his west- 
ern invasion, when, if lefl to himself, he would have remained in 
quiet. He drew the proclamation which Monmouth issued at 
his landing, a prolix, ill-worded production, stuffed with all the 
true, and all the false accusations against James II., and where 
the last so much drowned the others, that it was only calculated 
to make an impression on ^the lowest vulgar. He was always 
earnest with Monmouth to take upon himself the title of king ; 
and may be said to have contributed greatly to every false step 
which he made, and to the final destruction in which they ended* 
Of this Monmouth was so sensible, that he told the king in their 
last interview, *' That Ferguson was chiefly the person who in- 
stigated him to set up his title of king, and had been a main ad* 
viser and contriver of the whole affair, as well to the attempting, 
as acting, what had been done ;" but he had little to answer when 
Halifax expressed his surprise, that he should have given ear to 
him who, as he had long before told the late king, ** was a 
bloody rogue, and always advised to the cutting of throats*** 
Ferguson was taken, on this occasion, the third day after the bat- 
tle of Sedgemore. Yet, when so much blood was spilt, both with 
and without the forms of law, this man, who had been most ac- 
tive in the conspiracy against the king, when Duke of York^ and 
had now organized an invasion and insurrection in his domi- 
nions, was, by the inexorable James, freely pardoned and dis- 
missed, to counsel and assist the next conspiracy. Perhaps his 
life was saved by Sunderland, lest he had disclosed what he pro« 
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Mbly knew of bis inftereoune with the Prince of Orange, and even 
with Monmouth biin«0lf. Ferguson seems, on his liberation, to 
have returned to Holland ; and did not fail to t^ke a share in the 
intrigues which preceded the Revolution. He managed the dis- 
senters for the interest of the Prince of Orange ; and endeavour- 
ed to press upon William a sense of their importance. But other, 
and more important engines, were now at work ; and Ferguson 
seems te have enjoyed but. a subaltern consideration. Burnet* 
who made such a figure in the expedition, avers, he did not even* 
know him by sight* When the Prince of Orange was at Exe* 
ter, the dissenters refused him the keys, of their meeting-house. 
But Ferguson was accustomed to surmount greater obstacles. 
** I will take,** said he, laughing, .** the kingdom of heaven by 
storm," and broke open the door with his own hand. After the 
Revolution was accomplishedf one would have thought Fergu-^ 
son's machinations might have ended. He had seen his party 
triumphant ; he had been rewarded with a good post ;f and, what 
was pi'obably dearer to him than . either principle or profit, his 
Intrigues had successfully contributed to the achievement of a 
ffreat change o£ government. But it was not in his nature to be 
in repose ; and, having spent all the former part of his life in da- 
ballinff to drive James from the throne, he now engag^ with the 
same fervour in every conspiracy for his restoration. In the very 
year which succeeded that of the Revolution, we find him deep- 
Jy engaged with Sir James Montgomery, and the other Scottish 
Presbyterians, who, discontented with King Williamy had united 
with the Jacobites. The Marquis of Annandale having abscond- 
ed on account of his share in this conspiracy, Ferguson secreted 
him for several weeks ; a kindness which the Marquis repaid, by 
'■ betra3ring him to government:}: With his usual good fortune, he 
was dismissed ; either in consideration of former services, or be- 
cause a full proof against him was not to be obtained. After this, 
he continued to engage in every plot against the government ; 
and each year published one or two pamphlets, which put his 
ears, if not his iveck, in peril. His last grand exhibition was an 
attack upon Trenchard, the secretary of state, for the use of 
blank and general warrants.§ But that adventure, as the ro- 
mance writers say, was reserved for another demagogue. Finally, 
Ferguson, who had in this remarkable manner kept bis promise 
pf being engaged in every conspiracy of his time, and had gain- 
ed the honourable epithet o£ '* The Plotter," died quietly, and in 
peace, after having repeatedly seen the'scaifold str^m with the 



• Letter occasioned by b Second Letter to Dr Burnet, p. 7. 

-f- House-keeper to the excise-office, worth 6001. a-year, with little trouble. 

t Balcarroi* Account^ p. 624. § Ralphs Vol. II. 
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blood of the aisociates of his varioiur tnachimaons. Om touuh 
alooo f ofteni the character of this extraordinarj Incendiaiy. ht 
all his difficultiest he is aever charged with betraymg his asso- 
ciates. Mis person is thus remark&ly described la the proda* 
mation for apprehending his person, among the other Rye->hoiise 
assassins. 

A description of sereral c€ the conspirators that are fled. Lou* 
doB Gazette, A*oid August 2d, to August 6th, 168S. 
' ** Robert Ferguson, a tall lean man, dark-brown hair, a gteat 
Roman nose, thin ^wed, heat in his face, speaks ia the Scotch 
tone, a sharp piercing eye, stoops a little in the shoulders. He 
has a shuffling gait, that differs from all men ; wears his periwig 
down almost over his eyes ; about 45 or 46 years old.^ 

Note X. 

Here Phaleg, the la^ Heirfmie, is came^^F. 329. 

Of James Forbes, I can give but a slight account. H^ was 
placed by the Duke of Ormond as travellmg tutor to the young 
Earl of Derby, who had married his grand-daughter. Carte says, 
he was a gentleman of parts, virtue, and prudence, but of too 
mild a nature to manage his pupil. In Paris, the earl addicted 
himself to the society of one Merrit, a worthless profligate ; and 
the governor having cautioned his charge against this acquaint- 
ancey was assaulted at disadvantage by Merrit, and dangerously 
wounded. Lord Derby, it seems, not only countenanced Mer* 
rit's assault upon Mr Forbes, but, at the instigation of some 
young French rakes, consented to his governor's being tossed in 
a blanket. The Duke of Ormond, finding that die earl was wild 
and impatient of restraint, and that this tutor's sage remonstran- 
ces had but little effect, recalled Forbes, and sent in his stead 
Colonel Thomas Fairfax, a gallant and brave man, arid roughly 
honest. Lord Derby was at first restiff ; but Fair&x telling him 
plainly, that he was sent to govern him, and would govern him, 
and that his lordship must submit, and should do it, the young 
nobleman had the sense to comply, broke ofl* his evil acquaint- 
ances, and behaved ever afterward with great propriety.* For- 
bes's misadventures in Paris, though, actording to Carte, they 
inferred no real dishonour, are severely alluded to by Dryden in 
the text. I am not anxious to unrip the ancient chronicle of 
scandal, in order to trace Phaleg's amours. He appears to have 
become one of Monmouth's dependants. 



> Carte'f " U£e of Oraiond," vol. II. p. 444. 
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Note XI. 

Let tiebron, nay let hell, produce ii man. 

So made for mischief as BenJochanan. — P. 336. 

The Reverend Samuel Johnson^ a party-writer of con«iderabId 
itoerit. He was a native of Warwickehtre^ and took orders after 
a regular course of study at Cambridge. He obtained the small 
HviDg of Curingham^ in Essex, by the patronage of a MrBlddolph. 
The emoluments of this benefice did not exceed eighty pounds 
a-year ; and itwas the jonly church preferment he> ever- enjoyed^ 
Dryden alJudes to his poverty in describing his original situa^ 
tion. Mr Johnson*s patron* observing his turn for politics, ex-* 
faorted him to study the English constitution in Bracton and For-^ 
tescue ; but by no means to make his sermons, the vehicle for 
his political sentiments. The opinions which he formed in th^ 
course of study, were such as recommended him as a chaplain 
to the famous Lord RusselL 

While be was in this situation^ and during the dependence of 
the Bill of Exclusion, he endeavoured at once to shew the danger 
to a national religion from a sov^eign who held 0];>posite tenets^ 
and to explode the doctrine of passive obedience, in a work en- 
titled, '' Julian the Apostate ; with a short Account of his Life> 
and a Parallel betwixt Popery and Paganism." In this perform- 
ance, according to Wood, he was assisted by Thomas Hunt the 
lawyer* This book, which made a good deal of noise at the tim^ 
was answered by the learned Hickes, in a treatise called'^ Jovian," 
in which, according to Anthony a Woodi the doctor hath, with 
unquestionable clearness, laid open the folly, *^ ignorance, weak- 
ness, and pernicious drift of that traitorous scribbler/' Without 
entering into the controversy, there can be little doubt, that, so far 
as the argument from the example of the primitive Christians is 
sounds Johnson has fairly made out his case. Indeed Dryden has 
little left to say, except, that if they did resist Julian, which he 
seems to admit, they were very wrong in so doing, and the less 
that is said about it, the more will be the credit of the ancient 
church. Johnson prepared a reply to '' Jovian," called, the *' Arts 
of Julian to undermine Christianity;" but the Rye-house. Plot 
having intervened, he did not judge it prudent to publish it* He 
: was called before the Privy Council, who insisted upon knowing 
why this book, which had been entered at Stationers hall, was not 
published ? His answer alleged, that the ferment of Uie nation was 
so great, as to render the further discussion of the question impru- 
dent. They then demanded a copy of the book ; and added, that, if 
they approved of it, it should be published. To this insidious pro« 
posal he boldly replied, that, having suppressed the book) it onl^y 

VOL. IX. 2 A ^ 
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contained hit private thoughts, which he could be compdied ta 
disclose to no man on earth. For thisanswer he was committed to 
prison^ and his house searched for the copies^ which had fortunate-* 
ly been bestowed elsewhere. The court finding themselyes unable 
to reach Johnson for noi publishing his second work, determined 
to try him for publishing his first* Accordingly, he was brought to 
the bar» and insulted by JelTeries, who todd him, he would givje biiBi 
a text^ '* Let every men study to be quiet* and mind his own busi*^ 
ness/'— *^* I minded my business as an Englishman," answered this 
spirited man, *' whea I wfote that book." All defence was in 
Tain ; he was condemned to a heavy fine^ and to lie in jail till it 
was paid ; which, ia his cifcumstancesy was equal to a sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment. Even firom his prison house, where be 
lay for ^ve years, amid the accumulated distresses of sickness and 
poverty, he let his couatrymen hear his voice, and failed not to 
enter an animated and vigorous protest against each new ea^ 
croachment upon the liberty and relieion of England.* At length, 
having published '' An humble and hearty Address to all the 
English Protestants in this present Army,"t exhorting them not 
to serve as instraments to eradicate their religion and enslave 
their country, he again fell under the grasp of power, was tried 
and sentenced to be thrice pilloried, and whipped from Newgate 
to Tyburn, having been previously degraded irom his ecdesiasti*- 
cal orders. He bore both the previous ceremony of degiadatioo, . 
and the cruel punishment which followed, with the greatest mag** 
nanimity. When they disrobed him^ he told the divines present, 
that he could not but grieve, since all he had written was to keep 
the gowns on their backs, tliey should nevertheless be the unhap^ 
ly instruments to pull off his. When they put a Bible into lua 
landf as a part of the formality of degradation, and again took 
it from him, he was much afiected, md said, with tears, they 
could not, however, deprive him of the use and benefit of that 
sacred deposit.]: On the 1st of December, 1686, he suffered the 



I 



* Aftar tfat BevulntiMi thoM pieoes were ooUected into « Tolume, aod enti- 
tled, '^A Beoyndfive yeus Struggle against Popery and Tyranny.** The preface 
bears, that '^ they were written, not out of harm's way, hut in die enemj^s 
quarters, with so great danger/as ireU as difficulty, that I lived for many years 
together only firom term to term. But no man ought to eount has life dear to 
him in llie«aiiae of his country ; for he that is hound to love one neighbour as 
• ImDself, must in proportion love ten millions of neighboors so many times better 
than himself." 

'^ That of James 11., then encamped on Hounslow Heath. 

$ They omitted to strip off his cassock ; and that sli|^t dicumstance render, 
ed the degradation hnpeHf^, and saved bis benefice. 
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remainder of his inhuman sentence ; the pain being his, but the 
infamy that of the persons who imposed it. 

Afler the Revolution^ the proceedings against. this staunch pa- 
triot were dechired illegal ; and he received a pension of L.SOO . 
yearly, with L.1000 in money, and a post for his son. Crewe, Bi- 
shop of Durham, who acited as one of the commissioneirs for dis- 
chargitog the duty of the Bishop of London, and aa sudi was ac* 
tive in Mr Johnson's di^radatton, compounded wkh him against 
a suit at law, by payment of a handsome sum«f Yet Johnson's 
dangers w^e not over ; for such was the enmity of the adherents 
of King James against him, that a party of desperate assassins 
broke into his house by night» beat, wounded^ and threatened td 
pistol him for the books he had written ; but, upon his wife's en- 
treat!^, at length desisted from their bloody design. The lattet 
part of his days was spent in quietness and mdependence« 

The reader may contrast the character which Drydep has ^iveil 
of Johnson, with that of Hampden, who» in an account of him to 
the Duchess of Maearine, says ; <* Being two years with him in 
the same prison, I had the opportunity to know, him perfectly 
well s and, to speak my thoughts of him in one word, I can bs^ 
sure your Grace> that i never knew a man of better sense, of a 
more innocent life, nor of greater virtue, which was proof against 
all temptation, than Mi^ Johnson/'— -See Memorials of his Life 
prefixed to his Works in folio^ 

Note Xlt. 

tfBaiack shotdd be calfd to have his plac^, 
Ag profit is the loudest call of grace. 
His temple, dispossessed (^ one^ would be 
Replenished mih seven demls more by ^A€^.— P. 3^1. 

The famous Gilbert Burnet was then lecturer at St ClementSi 
and preacher at the Rolls chapel» under the patronage of Sir 
Harbottle Grimstone, Master of the Rolls. King Charles was so 
anxious that he should be dismissed, as to make it his particular 
request to Sir Harbott^e ; but the Master excused himself. It 
was here that he preached that famous sermon on the day of the 
Gunpowder Treason, 5th November, 1684, when he chose for his 
text, *^ Save me from the Uon's mouth, thou hast heard me from 
the horns of the unicorns /" which, in spite of the doctor's pro- 
testations to the contrary^ certain suspicious persons considered 
as an allusion to the supporters of the king's arms. For this he 
was finally disgraced, and turned out of the chapel of the Rolls4 
See Note on the Buzzard, in the ** Hind and Panther." 
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Note XIII. 

Some in my speedy pace I must outrun^ 

Ai lame Mephlbosneth, the mzarcTs «on.«^P. SSI. 

Samuel Pordage, a minor poet and dramatist of the time; drew 
this passing sarcasm on his person and pedigree, by a stupid poem 
called '' Acariah and Hushai," publi^ed ljS81-2 ; being an at^ 
tempt to imitate or answer << Absalom and Achitophel :" with 
what success the reader may judge, from the foUowing character 
of Dfydens 

SbiAd, die poet lauteat of that sge, 

The fiiUing gloiy of the Jewish stage. 

Who scourged the Priest, and ridioiled the Plot, 

Like common men, must not be quite fbrgot. 

8weet was the muse thst did his wit inspire, 

Had he not let his hackney muse to hire : 

But vanouslyhis knowing muse could sing. 

Could Doeg praise, and could blaspheme me king ; 

The bad make good, good bad, and bad make worse. 

Bless in heroics, and in satires curse. 

Shimei €o Zabed's * praise could tune his muse. 

And princely Azaria could abuse. 

Zimri, we know, he had no cause to praise, 

Because he dubb*d him with the name of Bayes : 

Revenge on him did bitter yenom shed. 

Because he tore the laurel from his head ; 

Because he durst with his proud wit engage, 

And brought his follies on the public stage. 

Tell me, Apollo, Jor I can't divine. 

Why wives he cursed, and prsused the concubine ; 

Unless it were, that he had led his life 

With a teeming matron, ere she was a wife ; 

Or that it best with his dear muse did suit, 

Wha was for hire a very prostitute. 

He also stepped forward to break a lance with our author, cm 
the subject of Shaftesbury's acquittal ; and answered the '* Me- 
dal" by a very stupid poem, called the " Medal Reversed." To 
all this scurrilous doggrel^ Dryden only replied by the single coiv- 
plet above quoted. He calls Mephibosheth '' the wizard's 8on»" 
because the Reverend John Pordage^ vicar of Bradfield, in Berk^^ 
shire, and father of the poet, Sanluel, was ejected from his cure 
by the commissioners of Berkshire, for conversation with evU 
spirits^ and for blasphemy, ignorance, scandalous behaviour, de- 
▼iKsm, uncleauness> and heaven knows what* His case of insuf- 
ficiency is among the State Trials, from which he seems to have 



• Oliver CromweU. 
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Heen a crazy enthusiast, who believed in a correspondence with 
genii and demons. 

* Samuel Pojrdage was a member of the society of Lincola'a Inn. 
He wrote three plays^ namelyt the /' Troades^" translated from 
Seneca^ ^ Herod and Mariamne/' and '* The Siege of Babylon.'^ 
He also published % romance called '* Eliana^" and prepared a 
new edition of God's Revenge against Murder/' which was pub* 
lished after his death. Fordage was, moreover^ author of *' He« 
roic Stanzas on his Majesty's Coronation, lj661/' and probably 
of other occasional pieces, deservedly doomed to obliyioi). 

Note XIV. 

Shun rotten Uzza as I would thepox.'^V, 331. 

. Jack Hall, ranked as a sort of third-rate poet and courtier 
among the minor wits of the time. In the *< Essay on Satire/' he 
is mentioned as a companion of '^ little Sid. for similerenowned." 
.Whether we suppose Sidley, or Sidney, to be represented under 
that character, as they were both at present in the country party, 
it is possible that .Jack H.all trenjt into opposition with his friend 
imd admirer- See ^ note upon Hall» appended ^o the ^' Es^ay 
on Satire.^' 

Note XV. 

DoeSi though without knowing Iuho or why^ 
Made stiU laundering kind of melody. — P. 331. 

Elkanah Settle, whose original quarrel with our author is de^ 
tailed in the introductory remarks to their prose controversy, had 
now further incensed him, by tergiversation in politics ; for Elka- 
nah, althongh originally a Tory, was induced, probably by his 
connections as poet-laureat for the city, to go over to the party 
0i Monmouth and Shaftesbury^ * His new friends made use of 
his talents in a two-fold capacity. Shaftesbury employed him to 
write a pamphlet in &your of the Exclusion, entitled, '/. The Cha* 



* He had not so totally lost his poetical mutation, but ^t a brother bar4 
fnis kft to bewail hia apostacy, aa a disgrace to his talents : 

For one^ who formerly stood (»ndidatp 
For wit and sense with men oifhi^est rate, 
Apostatises from his former acts, 
And from his own Cambyses* fam^ detracts ; 
Ko more in verse his mighty talent shows, 
But iibela princes with malicious prose. , 

Tl^is man in Comhill if you chance to meet, 
pr near the middle of Threadneedle stxept. 
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meter of a Popish Successor." When Settle afterwards recanteil^ 
he said, this piece, which made some noise at the tiroes iras t&» 
touched by <' his noble friend in Aldersgate Street/ whose only 
objection was, that it was not sufficiently violent in favour of in^ 
surrection. Settle, having a mechanical turn, was also employed 
as chief en|pneer at the solemn popevbuming^^ which we have so 
often mentioned ; in which charge he acquitted himself much to 
the satisfaction of his employers. On account of his literary and 
mechanical merits, Sir Roger L'Estrange allots him the double of- 
fice of poet»laureat ancl master of the ordnance to the Whig faction, 
in the foUowmg passage of a dialogue between Jest and Earnest 3 

**«7ef/. For instance, I knew a lusty fellow who would not wil« 
lingly be thought valiant,+ who has an indifferent hand at making 
of crackers, serpents, rockets, and the other playthings that are 
proper on the 5th of November ; and has for such his sl^ill recei-r 
ved applause, and victuals, from the munificent gentlemen about 
Temple-bar* 

*' £ame*l. A^d he, I'll warrant, is made master of the ord-i 
pancef 

''Jest. True ; and I tliink him very fit for it. Bqt he's like to 
liave another employment, of a strangely different nature ; for, 
because this dull wretch, once upon a time, wrote a fulsomely 
nonsensical poem, in prose, being a cl^aracter of a bugbear, he, 
forsooth, is desiffned poet-laureat too ! 

<< Earnest, These two o%:es, as you say, one wovtld think, 
ihould require diverse accomplishments, but then it may be 
said, that these may well enough be supplied by one man ; the 
poet to make balhids in peace^ and betake himself to his other 
business in war. 

'' Jgsi* KTay, his squibs and his poems have much what the 
same fortune ; they crack and bounces and the boys and girls 
laugh at them, 

**fiimeit. WeU, how great are die advantiiges 1 1 thought the 
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Know, 'tis to pay his homage to the sun. 

Or ladier to the hot-braiii*d Phaeton, 

Whom Ovi^ bjames ; but he does more commend, 

Advising 8trau;ht the chariot to aspend. 

' Loyalty Triumphant^ \tt July^ I66h 

^ Elkanah h«d forfeited reputation for valour, by his conduct in a qufirel 
wtta Otway ; as may be1nfeire4 from the line, 

Settle's a coward, because fool Otway fought him. 

In an answer to «' The Character of a Popish Successor,'* called, «< A Character 
pf the true-blue Protestant Poet," Settle is termed, ^^ a fw}, an lurrant Imave, a 
^esjiicable cowar^, and a prophane atheist" 
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ji/ttthor of the satyric work upon the <^ Obsertator/' and Heracli- 
ixm9 or the Person qf Honour, that oblin^ the oie^folks with pocv 
^ical refleetiooa upon ''Absalom and Aditophei;" Isay^ I thought 
^ese forsaken spribblen might h«ire bid fairest io^ the evergreen 
jtwig. 

** Jest. I thonght so too ; but hunger will break stonepwalla. 
Elk. promises to vindica,te Lucifer's ^rst rebellion for a few gui- 
neas. Poor Absalom and Achitophel must e*en hide themselves 
in the Old Testament again ; ana I question whether they1ll>e 
^e there from the fury of this mighty Cacadoggiii. 

*^ Sames^* Silly chit ! has he not learned the apologue of the 
Serpent and the r ile ? But fare him well."r-JFferadmf fiede^. 
No. 50. 

* From the last part of thjus passage^ it appears that Settle was 
then laboi^ng upon his answer to ^' Absalom and Achitophel^" 
for which Dryden /condemned him to a di^^aceful immortality* 
At length he came forth with '' Absalom Se^ior^ or Achitophel 
Transprosed." * 

In this piece, Dryden's plan is followed^ by applying the names 
and history of scripture to modern persons and events. Tbus^ 
/Queen Elizabeth is Deborah^ and Sir Francis Drake^ Barak ; the 
Papists are the worshippers of Baal> and the Duke of York is 
Absalom. The circumstance did not escape the wit of Dryden^ 
who Sjiys of ^ejitiCf in the tej^^l^ 

For abnonds he^l cry whore ps> his own mother, 
Or call young Absaloiii King David's broither. 

Indeed^ ^Ikanah seems himself to have been sensible of the ab- 
;Burdity of this personij^cation, by which the kio^'s brother, almost 
as old as himself^ wju converted into the bloommg son of David ; 
and apologizes, in his prefiwe addressed to the Tories^ for *' the 
I freedom of clapping but about a score of years extraordinary on 
^he back of Absalom. Neither is it/' he continues, ** altogether 
;sp unpardoi^able a poetipal l^cenpe : since we l}nd as great slips 
from the author of your own ' Absalom/ where we see him bring 
}n a Zimri in);p ^he court of David, who, in the scripture story, 
/died by the hand of Phineas, in the days of M oses.t May, in the 



* The full title is, *^ Ahsalom Senior, or Achitophel Transprosed, a Poem. 
Si populus vuU dedpiy &c. Printed for S. £., and sold by Langley Curtis, at 
the ft^ of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, near Flectbrid^, 1682." 

f This pithy olijecdon would prove the impossilnhty of two persons bearing 
the same name, and existing at different periods of history. Elkanah did not 
observe, that, as there might have been an hundred, so there actually were at 
least two Zimris in scripture story ; the second of whom rebelled ap^inst hif 
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other extreme^ we find him, id aneilher friace^ talking of the nuuv 
tyrdom of Stephen, so many ages after ; and, if ao &rooii8 an au- 
thor can forget his own rules of unity» time, and (dace, I hope 
you'll give a minor poet some grains of alloirance/' 

Sir E. Godfrey's murder is disguised under that of Amnbn, Ta* 
mar's rape being ezphuned the discovery of the Plot : 

Baal's cabinet intrigues he optfi spread ; 
The raTish'd Tan^ur, ftnr whose sake he bled. 

As Settle's poems have long fallen into total oblivion, from 
n^ich his name has only been rescued by the satirical pen of Dry- 
den; and, as he was once thought no unequal rival for that great 
Eoet, the reader may be curious to see a specimen of his s^le. ( 
ave therefore inserted the few of the leading characters of '^Ab- 
salom Senior/' in which he has ^' rhymed and rattled" with mo«t 
tolerable success, 

Duke of Monmouth, 

|n the first rank lihe youthfid Ithream stood. 
His princdy veins filled with great David's blood ; 
With so much manly beauty m his face, 
Soaice his high birtfi could lend a nobler grace ; 
And for a nund fit for this shrine of gold, 
lleaven cast his soul in the same beauteous mouldy 
With all the sweets of prideless greatness blest., 
And afiable as Abraham's angel guest, 

SRAFTESBintr. 

That second Moses* guide resolved to free 
Our Israel from her threatening slavery ; 
Idolatry and chains, both from the rods 
Of Phuaoh masters and Egjrptian gods* 

8uch our BansDai ; but BansiBaB too, 

With Moses* &te does Moses* zeal pursue ; 

Leads to that Uiss which hi^i own ^ver hairs 

Shall never reach, rich only to his heirs. 

Kind patriot, who, to pLmt us baiiks of flowers. 

With purling streams, eool shades, and summer bowers, ■ 

His age*8 needful rest /iway dpes fling, 

Exhausts his autumn to adorn our spring ; 

While his last hours in toils and storms are hurl*df 

And only to enrich the inheriting world. 

Thus prodigally throws his life*s short span, 

To play his covintry*s generous pelican. 



master, JBlah, king of Israel, and usurped the kingdom. If Dryden meant to 
apply either of these characters distinctly to the factious Duke of Buckinghan^i, 
it was probably the last, whose treason had become proverbial : '^ Had Zimri 
pfa^ who slew his master ?'* 
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The ungaitiljr appearance, uncQQth deliveiy, and versatile po- 
Ijtics of the famous Duke of Lauderdale> are thus described: 

Let not that hideous bulk of honour 'scape, 
Nadab, that sets the gazing crowd agape ; 
That old kirk-founder, whose coarse croak could sing 
^ The Saints, the Cause, No Bishop, and Nd King ; 
When greatness dear*d his throat, and seourM Mb maw, 
Boar*d out Snccesnon and the Penal Law. 



To Absalom's side does Us Old Covenant bring. 
With state razed out, and interlined with king. 

Jefferies. 

Of low-bom tools we bawlmg Shimet saw, 
Jerusalem's late loud-tongued mouth of law ; 
By blessings horn almighty bounty given, 
> Shimd, no common &vourite of heaven. 

Whom, lest posterity should lose the breed. 
In five shoit moons indulgent heaven raised seed, 
Made happy in an early teeming bride. 
And laid a lovely heiress by her aide** 

Buty as was reasonably to be expected, Settle has exerted his 
mhcle powers of satire and poetry in the description of his anta« 
gooist Dryd^n. And here let me remark, that almost all the ad- 
▼ersaries of our author commence their c^tt^ck^ by an unwilling 
compliment to his poetical powers : 

But Amid -f* had, alas ! the fate to hear 

An angry poet play his chronicler ; 

A poet raised above oblivion's shade, 

By his recorded verse immortal madet 

But, s^r, his livelier %ure to engrave, 

Wi^ branches added to t}ie hayg you gave, 

No muse could more heroic feats rehearse ; 

Had with an equal all-applauding verse. 

Great David's sceptre, and Saul's javelin, praised, 

A pyramid to his saint, Interest, raised. 

For which, religiously, no change he mist. 

From oommonwealtfa's-man up* to royalist;' - 

Nay, would have been his own loath'd thing called priest ; 

Priest, which with so much sail he does describe, 

^Cause once unworthy thought of Jjevi's tribe. 



} 



* Jefferies once, when recorder of London, called himself the Mouth of the 
'pty ; 9nd the name became attached to him, ftom the natural ezpansion'pfthat 
feature. The scandalous circumstance alluded to by Settle, is the subject of ^ 
libel in the '^ Stote Poems." But Settle lived to writc^ ^' A Panegyric on the 
Loyal and honourable Sir George Jeiferies, Lord Ghi^ Justice x){ Bugbnid, 
;i683." 

f The Dul^e of Buckingham. See Note on Zimzi, p. 353^ 



} 
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N«tf tbose bri^t lowen^ whore Art his ivoiilen done^ 
And at his feet proud Jordan^s waters run. 
Where Davids sight gkds the blest summer *s siui^ 
A edU there stands, bjpioas founders raised. 
Both for its wealth and learned rabbins praised ; 
To this did an amfaitioiis bard aspire, 
To be no less than lord of that blest choir ; 
Till wisdom deem*d f|o sacred a command 
^ prise too great for his unhallowed hand. 
Besides, lewd Fame had told his plighted ?ow 
To Laiira*s oooing love, perdi*don a drooping bough ^ 
Laura, in fidthfiif €0D|itinc3r oon^ned 
, To ifthiop*s envy, and to iU. mankind ; 
liftura, though rotten, yet of mould divine, 

Hehadallher ^ and she had aU Us coin ; 

Her wit so for his purse and seoM oottld dnin. 
Till every — ~ was swectenM U> a strain ; 
And if at last his nature can refomi. 
As weary grown of lovers tumultuous 8torm> 
*Tis Me*s foult, not his, of power bereft,^*^ 
He left not whoring, but of that was left. 

8etde*8 ead was utterly inglorious. In 1683> be deserted the 
xause of the Whigs, and returned to that of the Tories ; for whoni 
he wrote several periodical tracts, in one of wliich, entitled, '^ A 
Narrative/* he accused his old patron, Shaftesbury, of correcting 
the famous ** Character of a Popish Successor ;*' and c^jectittg, 
that it did not speak favourably enough of rebellion.^ Whedier 
compelled by poverty, or through :^aIfor the royal cause, he be- 
came a trooper in King James's army* when it was encamped oq 
Hounslow-Heath.f Finally, he took the prophetic hint convey? 
ed in Dryden's lines, and becamci not indeed the master, but the 
assistant, to a puppet-show, kept bv a Mrs Minns, in Bartholor 
inew*fiur. Thus, the expression which Dryden had chiefly used 
in contemptuous allusion to the share which Settle bad in direct- 
ing the Pope-buf ning, and the fire-works which accompanied it^^ 
was literally fiilSlled.;t Nay, poor £ikanahy in his 0I4 age, wacf 

* WooD*8 Aihente Osonietuei^ p. 1076, H teqnen. 

-f NoBTa*s Bxamm^ p. 96— .It docs not appear that the Tories welcomecl 
the return of their lost sheep. It is taliped hghtly of m their balkds and libds. 
^or mstaace, we have these two Unes ip '^ '^. Poet's Address ta Kmg James 
)L, somamed the Jutt .**' 

Character Settle, if you please to hate. 
■ • Who, Judas-like, repented when too Ute. 

X At this time Bartholomew and Smithfield fairs exhibited many theatricsl 
repreMDtations* From a letter of the facetious Tom Brown, we learn, that a 
variety of performers appeared upon temporary stages during these festive as- 
sembfies. To write drolls for them, and for the puppet-shows, though the hist 
state of literary degradation, may have been attended with some scantling of 
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nt length obliged not only to write for the puppet«8liow» bat ta 
appear in k as a performer, inclosed in a case representing a green 
dragon of his own proper device. There are few readers who 
pieed to be Eemiaded of Pope's famous Jines^ 

Yet lo ! in me what authora have to brag on ! , 
Reduced at last to hiss in my own 4ragon. 
Avert it, heaven ! that thou, my CShbor, e*er 
ShouId*8twag a setpent-tail m Smithfidd iUr I 

In the close of life, this veteran scribbler found admission to 
the Charter-house ; and in that hospital, in the year 1724*, died 
the rival of Dryden. 

In person, Elkanah Settle was tall, red-feced^ and wore a sat- 
(bin cap over his short black hair. 

Note XVI. 

Now stop your noses, readers, all andsome^ 
For herffs a tun of midnight work to comCf 
Ogfrom a treason-tatfem roUmg home.-^f. 333* 

Our author had, very shortly before the publication of the se- 
cond part of ^' Absalom and Achitophel/' made his enemy, Shad- 
well, the subject of a separate and cutting personal satire, called^ 
^' MacFlecnoe." That poem, as we have noticed in the introduce 
tory remarks, has reference principally to the literary character 
of his adversary ; while^ in the lines which follow, he considers 
}iim chiefly as a political writer^ and factionary of the po|iular 
party. Shadweli's corpulence, his coarse and brutal debauchery, 
his hardi and clumsy style of poetry, fell under the lash on both 
pccasjons ; and it is astonishmg with what a burning variety of 
polours these qualities are represented. The history of his lite<i> 
rary disputes with Dryden, may be perused in the introduction to 
*f MacFlecnoe/' In the «^ Vindication of the Duke of Guise/* 
Dryden has also given a severe flagellation to his corpulent ad- 
versary, in which he says, ** that although Shadwell has often 
palled him an atheist in print, be believes more charitably of hig 
antagonist, and that he only goes the broad way, because the 
pther is too narrow for him/' 

Besides avenging abundance of personal abuse, Dryden, in the 
person of Shadwell, chastises a great supporter of the Whig cause 
fmd principles. Shadwell himself complains, that, in the days of 
Pharies and James, he ^' was silenced for a non-conformist poet** 
{!& was the chief among the '^ corrector-men," as the authors and 



profit. ' Dryden calh Settle '^ a Bartholomew-fair writer," in the ^' Vindication 
pf th$! Duke of Gtti^e," Vol. VII. p. 193. 
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publisher of the Whig party were oddly entitled ;* and recrived 
the reward of his priftciples at the Revolution, succeeding, as is 
well known, our author in the office of poet laureat. In the ^i- 
logue to the « Volunteers/' a pla^ of ShadweU's, acted after his 
death, the friends of the Revolution are called upon to applaud 
their favourite baid's last production i 

Ciown yoa hk last ptrfomiaiice wiih «ppUuite» 
Who lore, like him, oar liberdci and Uwi ; 
Let bat the honest peity do him right, 
And their load daps wffl eive him fiune, in spite 
Of the faint hiss of gnunWng Jacobite. 

NoteXVIL 

Tkete, gkxmy, thoughtjful^ and on mischief beni ; 

Whik tkoiejor mere good feUonoMpJrequent 

The appointed club, can let sedition pass, 

Sense, nonsense, any thing to employ the glass.'^F, dS5« 

The reader will find some account of the King's Head Club, 
VoL VIL p. 154. North gives the following lively account of 
the vulgar, as he calls them^ of the popular faction. Their em- 
ploy^ according to him^ was, *< to run about whispering here and 
there, by which management they kept up the spirits of their fools, 
whose firey without a continual jmi^tJum of fresh news, talks, and 
hopes, would go out. Amongst these, the cues and hints went 
about ; honesty drunken, lying fellows, good company, and always 
dear friends. A nod, with a wink, had a notable signification, if 
it followed, * Have patience, you shall see.'— >^ I know somewhat 
extraordinary will be done shortly and soon, which will secure 
all on our side.' And thuspassively wicked were these under* 
Hngs, or fry of the party. They knew of the intrigue no more^ 



* ^' The Whigs' Lamentation for the Death of their d^sar Brother CoUedge^ 
fhe Protestant Joiner x" 

Brave Ck>lledg^ is hanged, the chief of our hopes, 
For pulhng down bishops, and ma]dng new popes. 
Oar dear brother Propert y calls on the ground. 
In Poland, King Antony ne*er will be crown'd ; 
For now they're resolved that hearts shall be trump. 
And the 'prentices swear they will bum the old rump. 

Our case to the eorrectormmen we must refisr. 
To Shadwell and Settle, to Curtis and Carr ; 
To know who succeeds our late captain the joiner, 
}^f. must be some <»rti4t^ som^ carver, or coiner. 
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md Ware concerned as the wood of drtfms and the brass of truin« 
pets are in the war."*-—'' The pastime of this meeting, called the 
Clubi was very engaging to young gentlemen, and one who had 
once tasted the conversation could scarcely ever quit it. For some 
or others were continually coming and going, to import or export 
news or stories, as the trade required and afforded. There it was 
known in half an hour, what any member said at the committee 
of elections, or in the house if it sat late« And every post carried 
the news and tales legitimated there, as also the malign construe^ 
tions of all the good actions of the goyernment, especially to (^aces 
where.ekGtions were depending to shape men's characters into fit 
qualifications to be chosen or rejected! The Poj>e himself could 
Bot make samts so readily as they Papists, and so half-^three-^quar- 
ter Papists, as belief was prompt or difficult. And a lewd atheisti- 
cal fellow was as readily washed clean, and made a zealous Pro- 
testant. For that genu^ of perfection was not wanted in this di&* 
pensation» where no vice, immorality, heresy, atheism^ or blas- 
phemous wit, had not professors ready to embrace willing disci-* 
pies, who, for the sake of such sublimities of wit and sense as they 
were acoounted, were ready to prostitute all principles of duty* 
and especially those that regarded allegiance to the crown. t" 
' The well-known distinction of this famous club was a green 
ribband. In opposition to which^ the Tories wore in their hats a 
scarlet ribband, with the motto. Rex et Hcsredes. The prologue 
to*' Anna BuUen" very sensibly expostulates against these party 
badges: 

Wa8*t not enough, vain men, of cither nde. 

Two roses once the nation did divide ; 

But must it be in danger now i^en. 

Betwixt the scarlet and green ribbon men ? ... 

Note XVIlt 

But in the sacred annals of our Plot, 

Industrious Arod never he forgot ; 

The labours of this midnight magistrate 

May vie with Corah's to preserve the state,-^*-'F, SS5. 

Sir William Waller, son of the parliamentary general of the 
Same name, distingtlished himself during the time of the Popish 
tlot, by an uncommon decree of bustling activity. He was a 
justice of peace ; and, unawed by the supposed fate of his brother 
m the commission, and in knighthood. Sir Edmondbury God- 
frey, he stood forth tlie bold investigator of this bottomless con- 
spiracy. It was he who had the fortune, by the assistance of Cap-* 

* Exameny p. 304. f Examen^ p. 373. 
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tain Dangerfietd, to detect i^hat vat called die MeaUTub Ploty 
which that fellow, who had been trafficking with both factionsy 
and probably meant to cheat both, chose to represent as a sham 
conspiracy^ contriTcd to ruin Shaftesbory and his friends. Upon 
this occasion. Sir William had much closeting with a magnani-i 
roons midwife, called Mrs Cellier, whom Dangerfield charged as 
an agent of the courts and who afterwards alleged, that the knight 
took some uncommon means to extort confessions from her. Sit 
William Waller was also the person who discovered Fitsharris'a 
Plot ; and he intimated^ that the king, who intended to turn it 
upon the Protestants, was so much displeased with his blowing 
up the project, that he threatened to have him assasnnated. The 
Tdries alleged, that the pleasure of making these discoveries was 
not Sir William's sole reward* any store than z^ was his onlj 
motive for gutting the Popish chapels. " In whidi." says North, 
^ he preceded with such scandalous rigour* as to bring forth tliei 

Eictures and other furniture of great v2ue, and bum them pub^ 
ely ; which g^ave occasion to suspect, and some said positively^ 
that* under this pretence* he kept good things for himself; in a 
word, he was called the priest-K»tcher."* Antony Wood joins in 
the accusation of his rifling the Papists' houses of goods, and appro^ 
priatiog chapel ornaments as popish tvinkets. I nnd that respect^ 
able person, Miles Prance, the witness, enters iiUo a solenm vin^ 
dication of the justice, from the practices alleged by North* Wood« 
and by thepoet. '^Anotherdamnable scandal they have broachedi 
whicb^ though it be principally levelled at Sir William Waller* as 
if he, under pretence of searching for priests* and seizing popish 
trinkets^ should take away money* plate* and other things of va'» 
lue from the owners, and necklaces of pearls for beads; yet* since 
I very frequently went along with him* it does obliquely reflect 
upon me, and I cannot but do that worthy gentleman the right to 
justify him against such a most false, groundless, and malicious 
slander. I do therefore declare, in the presence of God, and shall 
be ready to attest upon oath, that whensoever I attended him in 
searches* which was almost every day, I could never ctiscover in 
him the least inclination to any such base practices ; but that, to 
the contraryi he behaved himself as a good Christian and just ma«> 
gistrate ; for, wherever we came, what money we found was lefi 
in the owner's possession ; and as for chalices, and pieces of plate 
belonging to priests, and used in their mass, or for keeping of holy 
oil* we did indeed batter or break them to pieces* but always re- 



* Ejfamen^ p. 277« 
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turned all the pieces to the proprietors* But their copes and 

J>riestly vestments^ superstitious pictures^ habits of monks be- 
onging to their peculiar orders, and such like trumpery, we did 
sometimes take away, and cause them to be publicly burned, ne- 
ver making any advantage thereof. And as to any necklaces of 
pearl, reported to be by him taken away, I am more than confi- 
dent the same is as arrant a lie, as that he thought one Beding- 
field, whom he took at Newark, to have been the same Beding- 
Seld, who died in the Gatehouse ; for he well knew it was another 
man/'* Prance confirms this attestation by a special case,, in 
which Sir William returned to a fviest^ iiot only his money^ but 
a silver tobacco-box.t 

Derrick mentions ^r William standing candulate^ in 1679, to 
be a memba- of ParUament« in which be failed; and adds, that 
4he publicans, who trusted him^.foimd much ado to get their inor 
4iey. When the court party gained an ascendance. Sir William 
Waller was first struck out of the commission^ apd afterwards 
committed to prison, to the great triumph of the Tories.^ He 
•afterwards went to Holland ; and> with Robert Ferguson and 
Betliel,. is specially excepted from the general pardon grated a^ 
ter Monmouth's defeat.— Ralph, Vol* I. p. 918. 



* See L*E8trange*8 «^ NarratiTe of the Plot^*' A similsr, and stiU mote 
Mran^ mistake of the worthy juatiee, is coupled with an alhudon Xq the neck- 
lace, m a pasquinade called ^^ Gate's Boazding School at Camberwell, writ by 
J. Dean, author of the Wine Cooper, the Hunting of the Fox, the Biideer in the 
Fox Trap, the Lord Russell's Farewell, the Loyid Conquest, the Dutch Mill^^ 

-f. .i ^' Waller Ins pots of venison. 

He took for priests, may sell ; 
His amber necklaces make known 
Our saints at CamberwelL'* 

-f Mr Phmce*8 **> Answer to Mrs Cher's Letter, oontaining also a Tindica- 
fion of Sir William Waller, &c. with the Adventure of &e Bk>ody Bhidder, 
Ac" The good justice was perhaps quite ioaoeent of these aipcnioiis 9.but ih9 
evidence of Mr Miles France is a litde suspicious. 

:p As appears from numerous ballads uix>n his meeting Mrs CeUier in New- 
gate, &C. For examine, we have '' Dagon*s Fall, or the Knight turned out of 
ComxAission ;*' (on Sir William Waller, printed 12th Ajffil, 1680, Luttr^l's 
Note ;) which was answered by a Whig ballad, bearing in trotA this bold de- 
fiABoe ; '^ An Answer to Dagon*s FaU, being a Vindication of Sir WiUiam Wal- 
ler, (panted 15th May, 1680, L.) 

He that lately Mrrit the FaU of Dagon, 
Is a rigid Papist, or a Pagan. 
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Note XIX. 

Wliofor their otvn defence give no supply. 

But what the crown's prerogatives must buif ; 

As if their monarch's rights to violate 

More needful were, than to preserve the state I — P. 336. 

The Whigs of those days had constant recourse to the despe^ 
fate remedy of refusing supplies, when dissatisfied with the courC 
This uhimate measure ought only to he adopted in cases of ex^ 
tremity ; because the want of means to maintain the usual current 
expences for the law^ and the defence of the country, gives a pe* 
tilous shock to the whole system of government. At that time, 
however, it was held so effectual a check, and so necessary, that 
the Whig citizens, in a paper of instructions furnished to their re- 
presentatives in 1680-1 f having thanked them for their good ser* 
vice, more especially for their zeal for the Exclusion Bill, proceed 
to recommend) " that they would still literally pursue the same 
measures, and grant no supplies to the crown, till they saw them* 
selves effectually secured from Popery and arbitrary power." 

Note XX. 

His absence David does with tears advise. 

To appease their rage ; undaunted he complies, — P. 337. 

tn 167d»9, when the Plot hung like a comet over England, the 
king thought it necessary to assent to the counsel of the Earl of 
Danby, and request the Duke of York to give way to the storm, 
and silence the popular clamour, by retreating for a season to the 
Continent. The duke requested a particular order, lest it should 
be supposed he fled from a consciousness of guilt. The order was 
in these words : " I have already given you my resolution at large» 
why I think it fit that you absent yourself some time beyond the 
seas. As I am truly sorry for the occasion, so you may be sure 
I shall never desire it longer than it may be absolutely necessary 
for your good and my service. In the meantime, I think proper 
to give it you under my hand, that I expect this compliance from 
you, and desire it may be as soon as conveniently you can. You 
may easily perceive with what trouble I write this to you, there 
being nothing I am more sensible of than the kindness you have 
ever had for me. I hope you are as just to me, as to be assured^ 
that no absence, nor any thing else, can ever change me from be- 
ing truly and kindly yours, C. R. February 28th, 1678-9-" Su- 
perscribed, '^ For my most dear friend the Duke of York." 

Authors difier concerning the ** store of parting tears," which 
were shed on the separation of the royal brothers. Burnet says. 
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tfa«t Qkt diike wept macfa, but thfe king did ndt Mtem affiwted* 
Otb»8 affirm^ that both brothers tMtifiad much emoiiaii. The 
duke retired to Brusselg, where be remaitied (all t3ie time df Ae 
kiiig'9 ilbieifl, so often mentioned. 

Note XXL 

DinemUed wOriots, bribed mih Egvpfi gold. 
Even mnhearims in blind iAedi cn c e KM^f^^V^^ S4I« 

Iliat Chailes II. was a pennoner of Franee^ is now gentraNy 
allowed. Bat, thootfh Louis was wiffing to afford tJie king <^ 
England such supplies as to save him fh>m the necessity of 
tiurowing himself on his paiiiamenty it was e^udly his p<^<7 to 
foster such opposition to him in that assembly, as might totally 
engage the eyes of both parties upon dome^ie feuds, and widi« 
draw them from marking his own ambitious strides towards uni- 
versal power. For this it was necessaiy, that his minister Ba- 
rillon should have an understanding wim the leaders of the po« 
pular party. Hence each faction^ as truly as loudly, aocsused the 
other of the unworthy dependence on France* to wineh both were 
in secret reduced. An account of th^ Fretidi intrigues with the 
popular party, and of the money distributed among their chiefs, 
may be found in DalTympl^s memoirs. 

Note XXIL 

Fron^ HebfoH now the mooing hek return* d, 
A realm that kmg with cml discard mourn'dj 
TiU his approach^ tike some arriving god. 
Composed and heatd the place of his abode.-^V. 34>S. 

in some respects, the presence of the Duke of York in Scedand 
was/very acoep^le to the nobles and gentry of that kingdottt. 
There is, among Somers' Tracts, a letter ^om a person of quality 
in Scotland, who professes, that, although a zeidott» Protei^aiity 
he had been converted from his opinion in favour of the ^M ef 
Exclusion, by ** the personal knowledge of his very many excel- 
lenciesand virtues." Doubtless, many circumstances drew the 
Scots to the facticm and favour of the duke. They saw the balls 
o£ their ancient pakce again graced with the ^pearanoe of 
rejalty, and occupied by a desc«idant of their long hne takings. 
The formal, grave, and stately decorum <^ Jamed, waamore suit* 
able to the Ittbits of a proud* reserved, and somewhat ped«itic 
people, than the lighter manners of Chiyrles. The prou<£ as well 
as the tngeniotts, know* and feel, the value of favours conferred 
by those who resemble them. York applied himself partieuiariy 
to secure the personal attaefament of the Highland diiefs, and to 
VOL. IX. 2 B 
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sbmndi tbe feuds by which their clans were divided. He, no 
dmibt,. reckoned upon the assistance of these readr warriors^ in 
case the sword had been drawn in England ; but he little fore- 
saw^ that the last hopes of his family were to depend on the ge- 
nerous attachment of the descendants of the chiefbuns whom he 
then cultivated, and that his. race were to involve in their fall the 
ruin of the patriarchal andfeudal power of these faithful adherents. 
But if the conduct of James in these particulars was laudable^ on 
the other hand; by introducing an inconsistent and absurd test 
into the law^ by making it the means of ruining a loyal and in- 
nocent nobjeman^ the Earl of Argyle, by satiatme hrs own eyes 
with die tortures inflicted on the Covenanters, — he gave tokens 
of that ill-jud^d and bigotted severity, which was the cause of 
his being precipitated from the throne. Settle gives a juster, if a 
less poetical, account of the manner in which he spent his exile : 

Whilst sweating Absalom, ill Israel pent. 

For fresher air was to bleak Hebron sent,— 

Cold Hebron, warmM by his approaching sight, 

PItishM with his gold, and glow*d with new delight. — 

Till sacred, all converting interest. 

To loyalty, their almost uoknowH guest. 

Oped a broad gate, fron^ whence forth issuing oome 

Decrees, tests, oaths, for well-soolh*d Absalom. 



Note XX[n. 

'Mongst whom was Jothran, Jdhran always bent 
To serve the crown^ and loyal by descent* — P. 343. 

Admiral Legge, created Earl of Dartmouth by Charles II., 
and a particular friend of the Duke o^ York. When James came 
to the throne, he loaded Dartmouth with favours, and paid a 
singular testimony to the family loyalty, celebrated in the text. 
In 1687> while the earl attended the king on his progress, the 
city of Coventry presented his majesty with a massive gold cup, 
.which he instantly delivered to Lord Dartmouth, telling him, it 
was an acknowledgment from the city for the sufferings of his 
father, who had long lain in jail there on account of his adhe- 
rence to the king during the Civil Wars. In the succeeding year, 
Dartmouth was made admiral of the fleet of England. He was, 
perhaps^ the worthiest man, and most faithful servant, in the 
court of King ,1ames, whom he truly loved and served, though 
he disapproved of his arbitrary encroachments, and spc^e his 
mind on the subject without fear or scruple. Although a here- 
ditary enemy of Lord Russell, Dartmouth had the generosity to 
interfere in his favour. He set sail from Torbay, with the Eng- 
lish fleet to intercept that of the Prince of Orange, at the tune 
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of the Revolatiiin. * Had they met^ a bloody action must have 
been the consequence ; but God.ord^ed it otherwise. The same 
wind, which carried the Dutch fleet into Torbay, forced back 
the English to the Downs ; and before Dartmouth could again 
put to sea, the officers and sailors were as unwilHng to resist the 
Prince of Orange, as the nobles and latid army. When Lord 
Dartmouth fbund it was entirely out of his power to serve King 
James, he called a council of war, and joined in an address to 
Kin^ W31iam. In I69I-29 he was committed to the Tower, on 
suspicion of holding correspondence with his old master. 

Note XXIV. 

Nor can Benaiak's worth Jbrgoiten He, 
Of steady soul when pubUc storms were high ; 
Whose conduct, while the Moorjierce onsets made. 
Secured at once our honour am our trade* — P. 3^. 

General Edward SackviUe, a gentleman of good quality re- 
lated to the Dorset iamily, who had served at Tangier with great 
reputation, both for courage and judgment. Being a particular 
iriend.of the Duke of York, he expresised himself very contempt 
tuoualy. concerning the Popiidi conspiracy, saying, *' they were 
sohs fi whores who believed there was a plot, and he was a lying 
rogue that said it." The Commons, being then in the very height 
of their fermentation on this subject, not only expeUed Sackville 
'from the House, but prepared an address to the king, that he 
might be made incapable of holding any office. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower, but shortly afterwards set free, and re- 
stored to his military rank, though not to his seat in the House. 
After noticing Dartmouth, Sackville, and the other real friends 
of the Duke of York, the poet stigmatizes those concefded ene- 
mies, who now affected to congratulate his return : 

Those who sought his absence to betray, 
Press first their nauseous false respects to pay ; 
Him still the officious hypocrites molest, 
And with oflidous duty break his rest. 

A marginal note on Luttrell's copy points out the Earl of An- 
glesea as particularly concerned in uiis sarcasm. In a prologue, 
spoken before the duke at his first appearance at the theatre after 
his return, Dryden is equally severe on these time-serving cour- 
tiers : 

Still we are throngM so full with Reynard*s race, 
That loyal subjects scarce can find a place. 
Thus modest trudi is cost behind the crowd. 
Truth speaks too low, hypocrisy too loud. 
Let them be first to fiatter in success ; 
Duty can stay, but guilt has need to press. 
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Note XXV. 

Who now an envUmf/esUval mstalli, 

And to MMToey their strength the f action calk. 

Which fraud» reUefoiu tvorehip tao^ must ffU / 

But oh kow weak^ does seditiou Md I 

For, lo i the rcjfal mandate issues Jbrih% 

Dashing at o$^se their treasmf xeat^ and,mirth»'-^P^ S46. 

The Didce of York Maintained some intfliMt in the ettf^, hf 
being captain-general of the Artillenr Company, who invited him 
to dine at Mercbant-Taylots' Hall, on April 21, 1682. The 
party of Monmouth and Shaftesbury resolved to have a meet- 
mg m opposition to that which was proposed ; and tickets, at a 
guinea a-piece, of vhich the following is a copy, were circula- 
ted among their adherents : 

•' It having pleased Almighty God, by his wonderful provi- 
dence, to deliver and protect his majestica persmi, the Pfolest- 
ant religion, and English liberties, hitherto from the heUisb and 
frequent attempts of their enemies the Papists; in tettimany of 
thankfulness herein, and for the preserving and imfwoving mi* 
tnal love and charity among sudi as are setisiUe tiimol^ ymn mt 
desired to meet many of Vie loval Preieafeant nolnisty» gentry 
clergy, and dtiaens, on Friday the ^ist day of this htstaat Apd^ 
1681, at ten of the ckiek, at St Michael's Church, inComhiB, 
there to hear a sermon, and from thence to go to Haberdadien' 
Hidl to dinner) and to\faring this ticket with jfmiJ' 

A sermon was accordingly prepared fbv tins great oocanon;* 
and doubtless contained what is vulgularly call^ a touch of the 
tisnes. All other preparations £ar this great entectaioment were 
made widi proper magnificence; but the design was utberly 
quashed by the following proclamation : 

<^ Whitehall, April 19. His Majesty was pleasedj this after- 
;noon, to make the following order in councU, at the court of 
Whitehall, this 19th day of April, 1682. By his Mi^ty, imd 
the Lords of his Majesty's most honourable privy council. 



• <« By the Reverend Thomas JekyD,** says Anthony a Wood ; and adds,' •♦ 5t 
was published under the title of **• True Religion makes the best Loyal^"' Bat 
Anthony was not a man to detect ^e irony, which I rather think Mr Jekyll had 
in view ; his text being xxiv. Proverbs, 21. I suspect the dewymV^ hung oot 
false colours to delude the Whigs ; for surely he oould never have intended to 
preach before Monmouth and Shaftesbury upon the wonU, " Fear €od and ho« 
nour the king, and meddle not with them that are given io chftoge.** Aihena^ 
p. 1075, 
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^' Whereas^ the Apoointitig of pabllqiio fi»to and tbfOiksgifiiig 
is matter of state, ana hdkmgs only t» m» nia|e«ty, bf his prero- 
gative^ and his mi^esty being informed that^ m the city ox Lon- 
don^ invitations have been made of great and unusual numbers, 
by printed tickets, one of which is hereunto annext ; his majesty 
looks upon the same as an inaoleot attempt) in manifest deroga- 
tion of his rights and of dangerous eonteqoeiice: The matter of 
the said invitation beuig ^ a pttblique natttre, and the manner of 
carrying it on, tending to sedition, and raising dwtinetfons and 
confederacies among his siib4ectSj against ^6 known laws and 
peace of the kingdom, his majesty, therefore, by the advice of his 
council, hath thought. fit, and doth hereby strictly charge and 
command the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London,^as they will 
answer the contrary at their perils to take immediate and effec- 
tual care to prevent and hinder the said meeting, as an unlawful 
assembly ; and all sherifls, constables, and others his majesty's 
officers in the said city, are hereby commanded to be aiding and 
assisting therein." 

This disappointment, trifling as it may seem, was of great dis- 
advantage to the Whigs. It made them ridiculous ; which is more 
fatal to a political party than any other misfortune $ for few chuse 
to belong to the faction who hate the laugh against them. The 
Tory poets exulted in the opportunity of uiewm^ their wit ; and 
we have perpetual allusions to this ludicrous incident, in the fu- 
gitive pieces of the time* Thus^ Otway,. in the prologue to the 
'* City Heiress, or Sir Timothy Treatafl :" 

This dasmon lately dfew in musy a gOflst, 

To part with zealcnts guimy for no feast ; 

Who, but the most i&eonigible fops, 

Forever doom*d in dismal cdls, called shops, 

To cheat and damn themselves to get thdr Hvi&gs, 

Would lay sweet money out in sham thanksgivings ? 

Sham-plou you may have paid for o'er and o'er. 

But who e*er paid for a sham treat before ? 

In a congratulatory poem on the Whigs entertainment, we 
have a similar strain of exultation, though^ I b^Ueve^ it is diere 
ironical : 

Hdlow boysg hollotr, hdlow once again I 
Tother hau crown shaQ then rewaid y<hir' pain ; 
Alas ! poor Whigg, where wilt thou sneak&g ^, 
Thy wineis ^t, thy pyes and cikea axe dough f 
Down go the coppers, taUes, shelves, and all, 
And so fare weU to Haberdashers' HalL 

^^ The Loyal Feaal, appointed to be.k^t in Haberdashers* 
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Hall, on Friday the Slst of Avril, ldSS> by his Migesty's most 
loyal trne-blne Protestant 8abjeeU, and how it was defeated." 

The Whigs from north to louth, from eiit to west. 

Did all contributo to a loyal feast ; 

To this great work, a gmner was the least. 

They dear*d the etails of fish, flesh, Ibwl, and heaat. 

Where Tony and btafc Perkin was a f^uat ; 

But what suoeeeded tbia* made up the jest. 



Tooy was anall, hut of noble face. 

And was beloTed of every one ; 
He btoach*d his tap, and it ran apace, 

To make a solemn treat for all the town. 
He sent to yeoman, knight, and knd, 

The bolv tribe to entertain. 
With all the nation could afibrd ; 

But Tony will never be himsdf again. 

With thanks and prayers for our good king. 

They vow*d to solemnise the day ; 
But royal Charles, he smoked the things. 

And sent the rabble with a pox away. 
He sent hie summons to the dt. 
Seditious meetings to refrain ; 
The feast was broke, and the guests were beshit. 

And Tony will never be himself again. 

And now the capons fly about. 

With fricassees of amber grice, 
And chickens ready dressed, they shout 

About the street for pence apiece. 
The Whigs did wish the counsel choked. 

Who cUd this noble feast restrain : 
All down in the mouth, to be thus bawk*d. 

Poor Tony will ne*er be himself agpin. 

Note XXVL 

First write Bezaliel, whose illustrious name 
Foresials our praise, and gives his poet fame ; 
The Kenites roeky promnce his cammand.'-^F, 64?. 

The Marquis of Worcester, Lord President of Wales, was a 
keen opponent of the Bill of Exclusion ; insomuch, that by a vote 
of the Commons in 1680, he was declared a favourer of Popery, 
(then an imputation of tremendous import,) and an address was 
appointed to be preferred against him, Ha^aK, Clarendon, and 
others, as enemies to the king and kingdom. It may be suppo- 
sed, that this was far from lowering the marquis in the king's 
esteem ; on the contrary, in l682, he was created Duke of Beau- 
fort. At the Duke of Monmouth's invasion he commanded in 
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Biri8toi> and was an efectoal meaiiftof •toppiiig his progieess ; for^ 
nrhen he approached diat tity, whidi ocmtained many of his- par- - 
thans, the Duke of Beaufort^ finding there was great danger of 
an insurrection in the place, declared, that he would bum the 
town the instant he saw the slightest symptoms of disloyalty. 
When this was made known to Monmouthy lie exckuned, '' God 
forbid I should be the means <»f exposing so noble a city to the 
double calamity of sword and fire i" Accordingly, he instantly 
altered the direction of his march, leaving behind him that rich i 
and populous city, which, if he could have carried it, contuned 
men to increase his forces, stores to supply them, arms to equip 
them, and money to pay them. This proved a fatal indulgaice 
of compassion : 

*• Ambition should be made of sterner stuff!** 

The Duke of Beaufort continued to be a friend to James^ after, . 
by abdicating his throne, he had ceased to be a friend to himself. 
He voted against William in the Convention Parliament. Lord 
HetHbert, of Ragland, the duke's eldest son, in whom he '^ saw all . 
his glories copied," as the poet has it, was, according to Wood, 
entered at Christ Church, Oxford, and took the degree of Master : 
of Arts in 168I. 

An account of the Duke of Beaitfort*s noble house-keeping, 
and mode of educating his family, has been preserved by Roger 
North, and presmts so curious a picture of the interior of a great 
&mily, in the end of the 17th century^ that 1 think the ri^er 
will be pleased to see it s 

*' One year his lordship, (the Lord Chief Justice North, after- 
wards Lord Keeper Guilfoid,) concluded at Bristol, made a visit 
at Badminton to the Duke of Beaufort, and staid about a week» 
For the duke was descended from a North of his lordship's family^ 
viz. one of the Lord £dward North's daughters* whom a lineal 
ancestor of. his grace married. So, besides conformity of princi- 
ple,, with respect to the public, they were, by this relation, qua- 
lified for mutual respect and honour. I mention this entertain-^^ 
ment as an handle of shewing a princely way of living, which that 
noble duke used, above any other, except crowned heads, that I 
have had notice of in Europe ; and, in some refpect3> greater than 
most of them, to whom he nuffht have been an exiunple. He. had 
above Li^OOO per annum in his haods^ which he managed by 
stewards, bailifis, and servants ; aod^ of that, a great part of m. 
country, which was his own, lying round about him, was part* 
and the husbandmen, &c. were of his family, and provided for in 
his large expanded house. He bred all his horses* which came 
to the husbandry first colts, and, from thenc^ as they v were fit, 
were taken into hb equipage ; and, as by age, or accident, they 
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grew unfit £at tbat aernee^ tbej w«ve vtliinMd tatlbe.pltoQ firon 
whence they came, andtlimexpaed; exe^ wlii^'£w}4enty or 
unfitness^ wcee solid or di^Miscd cxf. He had dboHt two humhed 
peraons in his family, all provided for, and, in hia capital houae, 
nine original tables coyeied erery day ; and, fiir Iheaoeommoda- 
tion of io many, a large hall waa biult, with a aort of alcove at 
one end, for distinction ; but yet the whole lay in the view of hiBEi 
that was chief, who had power to do whiMt was proper for keeping 
order amongst tliem ; and it was hia chatge to aee it done. The 
tables were property assigned^ asy for example^ the chief steward 
with the gentlemen and pages ; the master of the horse with the 
coachmen and liveries ; an under steward with the bailiflBs and 
some husbandmen ; the clerk of the kitchen^ with the bakers* 
brewers, &c. all together ; and other more inferior people> under 
these, in places apart. The women had their dining-room also, 
and were distributed in like manner ; my lady's chief woman with 
the gentlewomen ; the houariceeper with the niaid«> and some 
odiers. The niethed of governing wis great family wjasadmarable 
and easy, and such as might have been a pattern for any manage- 
ment whatever ; for, if the duke or duchess (who concerned her- 
self much more than he did; for every day of her lifo, in the 
morning, she took her tour, and visited every office about the 
house, and so was her own superintendant) observed any thing 
amiss or suspicious, as a servant riding out» or the liUke, nothing 
was said to that servant, but his immediate superior, ot one of an 
higher order, was sent for, who was to inquirei and answer if leave 
had been given, or not; ^not, such servant was straight turned 
arway. No &olt of oider was passed by ; for it may be conclu- 
ded, ^ere are enough of them that pass, undiscovered. AU^the 
provisimis of the family came firom foreign parts, as merchandise. 
Soap and paodle were made in the house, so likewise the malt 
was ground there i and all the drink that came to tiie duke's 
table, was i^malt sun*dried upon the leads of his house. Those 
are kige ; and the lanthom is in the centre of m asterisk of 

S lades, cut through the wood of all the country romnd, four or 
ve in a quarter, almost a perie de vue. Diverse of the gentlemen 
cut their trees and hedges td humour his vistos ; and some plant- 
ed their hiUs in his lines, for oon^liment, at their own charge. 
All the trees> planted in his parks and about, were foneed witha 
dxy wall of stone, taken out where the tree was set And with all 
this meiiagery a^d;provision, no cme, that comes and goes for 
vi^ts, or affakrs with the duke, (^ho was lord-tieutenatit of fear 
or five counties, and Lord President of Wales>) that could observe 
any thing mcxre to do there than in any odier nobksaaa's house ; 
so little o£ vain ostentation was to be seen there. At the entrance 
where coaches ordintf ily came in, the duk^ built a neat dwelling* 
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hooae ; bttt pompfRui staMes, which would acoommodiite fytty 
hom^, aa w^ m ibe heat stalls he had, Thb was called the 
ism, and was eoacrived fbr the ease of the suitors^ as 1 may call 
thisto ; for^ instead of half-»K»own to his servants at taking home^ 
sinpenoe Uiere, for fonn^ served the tarn ; and no senrant of his 
cimie near ji gentleman's horse ; but they were brought by their 
own sa*vaDta, eatcept anoh as lodged, whose equipages were in 
hia^wn stables^ 

. " As for the duke and dudiess^ and their IHends, there was no 
time of the day without diversion. Breakfast in her gallery^ that 
o^ned into tlie gardens ; then perhaps a deer was to be killed» 
or Uie gavdens and parks, witlt die several sorts of deer, to be vi- 
sited ; and if it required mounting, horses of the duke's were 
brought for all the company* Ai^ so, in the afternoon, when 
the ladies were disposed to air, and die gentlemen with them, 
coaches and six came to hold them all. At half an hour after 
eleven, the bell rang to prayers, so at six in the evening ; and^ 
through a gallery, the best dompany went into an aisle in the 
church, (so near was it,) and the duke and duchess could see if 
all the falnily were there. The ordinary pastime of the ladies was 
in a gaSery on die other side, where she had diverse gentlewo- 
ipen commonly at work upon embroidery and lnnge«4naking ; for 
all the beds of state were made and finished in the house. The 
meats were very neat, and net gross ; no servanta in. Mvery at- 
ts^ded^ but those called gentkmeii^ only ; . and in. tiie serend 
kinds, even down to the small beer, nothing could be more choice 
tha^ the table was« It was ati oldong and not an oval ; and she 
duchossj with two daughterr^y, sat at the nppcr eod« If tho 
gentl/emen chose a glass of wine, the dvii offers were made either 
tp go down into t^ vaulta, wl^h wereyery Istfge snA sumpta^ 
QU84 or servants, at a sign given^ attended with salvers, ^c. and 
many a brisk round wait about ; but no sitting at table with to- 
bacco and healths, as the too common use is. And this way of 
entertaining oootiBued a wedc, while we were diere, with incom- 
parable variety: for the duke had always some new project, 
buikiii^, walling, or planting, which he would show, and ask hia 
friends their advice about ; and nothing was forced or strained^ 
but easy and familiar, as if it waSt and really so I thought it to 
be» the common course and way of living in diat family* 

" One thing more I must needs relate^ which the duke told us 
styuling, and it was this : When he was in the midst of his build-* 
ing, his neighbour, the Lord Chief Justice Hales, made him a 
visit ; and observing the many contrivances the duke had for the 
disposing of so great a family, he craved leave to suggest one to 
him, which he thought would be much for his service, and it was. 
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to have but one door to his houses and the window of his study, 
where he sat most, open upon thi^ This shows how hard it is 
for even wise and learned men to consider thinifps without them- 
selves. The children of the &mily were fared with a pbilosoj^- 
cal care. No inferior servants were permitted to entertain them, 
lest some mean sentiments, or foolish notions and fables, dioold 
steal into them ; and nothing was so strongly impressed upon 
them as a sense of honour. Witness the Lord Arthur, who, be- 
ing about five years old, was very angry with the judge for hang« 
ing men. The judge told him, that, if they were not hang^, 
they would kill and steaL * No,' said the lit&e boy, * you should 
make them promise upon their honour they will not do so, and 
then they will noL' It were well if this institutionary care of 
parents were always correspondent in tl^ manners of all ike 
children ; for it is not often found to prove do"^^LifR of the Lord 
Keeper Guil/ord, p. 1S2. 

Note XXVIL 

Brave Abdael o*er the prophet's school was placed $ 
Abdaelj with all his father's virtue graced,^^F. 348. 

Christopher, Duke of Albemark, son to the restorer of the mo- 
narehy. He seems to have had no particular character of his own, 
eau;epting that he waa fondjof mecbanicsy and suggested some im-- 
f^vovements oa the diving-bell. The Whig writers seldom men- 
tion hkn without a sneer at his understanding.* His talents were, 
however,, sufficient to recommend him to ^ chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, in place of the Duke of Monmouth, once the idol of the 
university^ but whose picture they, in l682, consigned to the 
flames, with all the solonnities of dishonour, t There is a Bn- 
daric ode upon the election of the Duke of Albemarle to this pre- 
sidency, over the seat of the Muses, containing a' suitable quan- 



* The addressers for the county of Deron, are ironically said to have been 
** introduced by that -wise and high-horn prince, Christopher, Diie of Albe- 
warie." Hittory ofAddretset, p. 47. 

•f In iQB5. It 18 remarkable, that Goodman the actor, when a student at 
Cambridge, had been expelled for beiog concerned in cutting and defacing ^at 
ssfpe pietore, which the univetflily, by a mknm act, appointed to be burmd in 
public . Stepney has a poem on. this solemnity, with the apt motto^. which 8p*. 
plies to mobs, whether composed of the learned or ignorant: 



- Sed quid 



Turba Reviif ScquUur fortunam ut semper^ et odit 
Damnatos* 
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tily of bombast taiditOUsry; it eondud^ bj promiring hi» grate 
» poetka] imniortali^ : 

. Some happy ItvouzHe of the nine, 
Some Spenser, Cowley, Diyden, shall be thine ; , 
' Happy bards, who erst did dream 
Near thy own Cam's inspiring stream ; 
He midst the leooids of hnmortftl fame. 
He midst the stars shall fix thy name, 
The muses safety, and the muses theme. 

When Monmoutb undcvtook hia ill-fated expeditioB, Albemarle 
marched against him with the militia of Devon ; but the es» 
duHioeUor of Cambridge baffled the attempts of his successor to 
coop hkn np' at Lyme, and compelled him to retreat with. some 
disordec^ Monmouth^ after assuming the tide of king> sent a 
summons to Albemarle to claim his aUegiance, who returned a 
cold and contemptuous arnswer. In l687> Albemarle was sent 
abnoad as gevenior of Jamaica ; in which island he died# 

NoteXXVIII. 

Eliah our next labour does tivoHe, 
_ And hard the task to do Eliab right P. S48, 

Sir Henry Bennet was the constant attendant of Charles II. 
dunAg his exile : after the Restoration, he became a member of 
the Cabal administration, and secretary of state* He was flaaUy 
Lord Chamberlain, and through many turns of politics retained 
the favour of Charles IL, perhaps as much from making hinlself 
useful in his pleasures, as from the recollection of his faithful at- 
tachmient. He was learned, and accustomed to bu^ness ; but, 
beilig naturally of a slaw understanding, and having acquired a 
formal manner during his stay in Spain, much ei^nced by a 
black patch which he wore to coticeal a wound on his nose, there 
was something ridiculously stiff in his demeanour. Charles IL, 
who put no value.-upon a friend in comparison to a jest, i& said 
to have had much delight in seeing the Duke of Buckingham, 
or any of his gay courtiers^ by the help of a black patch and a 
white staff, enact Harry Bennet. Mulgrave thinks, that a ludi- 
crous idea being thus associate^ with Arlington, and all that 
concerned him, he came to be generally thought: a man of less 
abilities than he really was. He adds, he was of a generous tem- 
per, and served his friends warmly. Being once ungratefully 
used by one whom he had benefited, he asked Mulgrave, what 
effect he thought it would have upon him ; and prevented bis an- 
swer, by saying, it should neither cool his present friendship, nor 
prevent him of the greatest happiness of his life, which was to 
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9erye the fimt dM«rniig pcnm thutftU in bk way.* Althoii|^ 
the Duke of York disliked Arlio^n, yet fad s^ffimd him to re- 
tain his dtuatioii at court* His rehgion may have saved him fimn 
disgrace; for Arlington was privHtdy a Catholic, and avowed 
himself to be so on his death-bed. t He died July, 1685. 

Note XXDL 

And Messed again to see hisjlorver alUed 

To David's stock, and made young OthrieFs bride.'^V. 349. 

Lady Isabella Bennet, only daii|;hter and heisess of the Bad of 
Arlington, wasmarried to Henry Fitsroy, Di^of Grafton^aeoond 
son of Charles IL by the Ducfaas of Cleveland. This matdi was 
i^ainst the inclination of the duke's mother \ £pr Derrick says, he 
saw a letter from her to Danby, dated at Paris, in 1675, thank- 
mg him ibr endeavouring to prevent the match. The Duke of 
Grafton was bred to the sea. After Monmouth had taken liie 
popular courses which we have reviewed, the king endeaTomcd 
to set Grafton, though inferior in all personal accomplishments, 
in opposition to him, in the hearts of the people. He was appoint- 
ed steward of the Loyal Apprentices' entertainment, % and other- 



* ShtAcld DtAe of Bticl^giMm*e charaettr of die BmI of Arfingtoo. See hii 
Wfiik8» Vol. 11. p. 65. 

f It is said, thftt» while he was abioad, Lord Colepepper saw OfaAtlcs sodbiia 
come together from mass^ and expressed his resentment apinst Bennet in soefa 
terms, that he, not piquing himsdf on personal valour, didnot chuse to visit Bri. 
tnn tin after the death of that ineensed and uoeereoaoniouf Protestant. 

X ** London, Ailgust 4th, 16B1. This day the Loval Apptentices of Ais dtj, 
wbonMdaljUfcel^thebttmbkaddreBttohkmagestf, ^edatSdUo'iHalL The 
long had been pkased to give them a brace of buda, and uyuij of the principal 
nobility, and other persons of quality, did them the honour to dine with them ; 
there was a very handsome entertainment, managed with great order ; and they 
inten^ng to keep an annual feast, desired his Grace the Duke of Grafton, and 
•ome eiheis of the nebifity, to be stewuds for the next ycsr.** GpaxUe^ Na IMK 
' AfloevdiBi^, the next year, the Duke of Gmftoa presided oo the 9th August, 1682. 
This was one of the devices by which the court enlleavoured to stiengthea their 
ground in the dty against Shiiftesbury and Monmouth, and was mudi canvassed 
m the pamphleu, &c of the time. In Luttrell*s Collection, are the fononing 
poons on Ae *PMntioBi feast; 

•< To the Loyal iiJompany of Cttisensinetat Merchant Taylors* HdO.** 
. *^ A PocoLon the 'Prentices Feast (satiricaL)" 

•• A Rcjoynder to the Whiggish Poem» i^n the Tory 'Pvemtices Feast at 
Merchant Taylors' Hall (ironical.)'* 

"An Answer to the Whiggish Poem, on the Loyal Apprentices Feast** 

" Loyalty Rewarded, or a Poem to the Brace of Bucks bestowed on the Loyal 

9 
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wisepkoediniKepablic^^ IwtiiermilofMimmimCh. Hei^ 
"Was admittsd to sfaaire ht« more profitdUe'spoilsy getting one of 
theregimentsoftfaegoardv, fonneny under Iffonmoiiaiftooniiuaid, 
when the Doke of Rtdiinond vat floede Master of the Horaew* 
Grafton was sent against Monmontii on Ms landing in the west, 
and attempted to beat «p his rear with a body of hone, as he 
mardied to wards FroBse ; but was defeated, and very newly made 
prisoner.f The Duke of Grafton participated in tlie general dis- 
Gfltotent which James IFs measures excited thiongh the lii^om, 
and remdnstmted against them with professional frankness. The 
king ridiculed a seaman's pi^etensicnis to tenderness of coasoience ; 
and Grafton answefed sturdily, that ^'if he had tiotmuek religion 
himself, he b^on^ed to a party wlio had." He was with the king 
when he headed his army to mardi i^xnst the Frinoe of Orange, 
and joined with ChurduH, in exhorting him to haMrd a batSe. 
W« nnist hope, that tbby meant to share ihe rak whidlithey 
recommended; andtiiatitwnsonlyaeonscionsnesstibattheking 
had des^ted his own cause, which induced them to go over to the 
prince, when their counsel was rejected. On the 28m September, 
1690, the Duke of Grafton was mortally wounded at the siege of 
Cork, as he commanded the squadron which corned the landing. 
He seems to have been a brave, rough, hardy-tempered man, and 
would probably have ioaade a figure as a naval officer. 

Note XXX. 

]Ev€ti cu^ fuust ctm s ff^ t to Hclou's worth / 

Whose tmii, though Egypt glories in his birth. 

Could for our captive ark its zeal retain. 

And PharaoKs altars in their pomp disdain.^^P. 349. 

Lewis Duras, Earl of Feversham, brother of the French Marshals 
Duras and De Lorge, and nephew to the famous Mari^&l Turenuie. 
He was born of a Huguenot family, and retained bis region, or 
the form of it, when both his brothers conformed to the CathoHc 
church. The Duke of York's ^portune return from Flanders is 
said> by Sir John Reresby^ to have been planned by tbis noble- 

Aiiprentices by his Majesty, (3d August, 1681.) Answered by the B^ys whip! 
Hoiiie» or a Bythme upon the Apprentices Poem.** 

Poor boys ! a brace of bucks was made their cheer. 
To shew their courage hearted like a deer. 
Whose spreading horns foretell the future fates. 
Their wives shall fix upon their spreading pates. 

• Ralph, Vol. I. p. 657. f Ibid. 879. 
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man ; who is, therefore, introdueed here iradi smgukr pro- 
priety* He is said to have been hrare ; but i^spears, from the 
only remarkable action in whidi he was ever engaged, to have 
been a bad general, and a cruel man. James II., who bad a high 
esteem for Feversham, plated him at the head of that body of 
disciplined troops, which checked the career of Monmouth. He 
advanced to Bridgewater, of whidi Monmoutli had got possession^ 

. with some of the finest regiments in the service^ and 30 neld pieces. 

. The unfortunate adventurer seemed to hate no rej^lgcleft, but to 
disperse his forces, and fly for his safetjr ; when the onxie in which 
Feversham conducted hims^ gave hun a fair chance for victory 

r and a crown. He encamped in the open country, three miles 
from the enemy, with only a dry ditch m his front ; dispersed bis 
cavalry in the neighbouring hamlets>. and retired quietly to bed, 
without either sending out reconncHtering parties, or establishing 
advanced posts.* It is no wonder, that, in such a careless state, 
he diould nave been completely surinrised ; it is only singular, that, 
even allowing for the cowardice of Lmsd Grey, who fled, instead 
of performing the safe and easy duty committed to him of firing 
the horse-quarters of Feversham's army, he should have been able 
to recover the consequences of his negligence. Menmouth's men 
fought, for three hours after they had been deserted by their ca- 
valry, with the innate courage of English peasants. Feversham 
was still hard pressed, notwithstanding the gallant assistance af- 
forded him by Dumbarton ; when the Bishop of Bath and Wells 



* In VUliers Duke of BuckiDgham*8 wotks, Vol. II., is a little squib, called 
** The Battle,** in which Feversham is introduced, giving, in broken Eriglish, 
a very ludicrous account of his campaign. It is in didogue, and concludes 
thus: 

Lord. I suppose^ my lord, that your lordship was posted in a very strong 
place? 

' General. O begarra, very strong ; vid de great river between me and de rebella, 
- calla de Brotika de Gutter. 

Ladp. But they say, my lord, there was no water in that brook of the 
gutter ? 

General, Begar, madama, but dat no be my faulta ; begar me no hinder de 
water from coma ; if no will rain, begar me no can make de rain. 

Lady. But did you not go to some other place ? 

General. O pardon me, madama, you no understand de ting. 

Lord. And so your lordship, it seems, encamped with your horse and foot ? 

General. Ay vid de foota, no vid de horsa ; begar me go vid de horsa on de 
gentlemen-officera, to one very good villash, where begar, be very good quartera, 
very good meta, very good drinka, and very good bedda. 

Lady, But pray, my lord, why did you not stay with the foot ? 

General. Begarra, madama, because dire be great differentia between de gen- 
tlemen-officera and de rogua de sogiera ; begarra de rogua de sogiera lye upon the 
grounda ; but begar de gentlemen-officera go to bedda. 
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decided the day, by causing the artilWy to be turned upon the 
flank of Monmouth's followers. When wey had given wayi Fe- 
versham exhibited more of die cold-blooded crusty of his country, 
than he had done of their genius and fiery valoiur, while the battle 
lasted. The military bishop also proved himself a better lawyer 
than die general, as he had shewn himself in the fight a better 
soldier ; but it was not till a warm expostulation was made on his 

K, that the general ceased to execute the prisoners by martial 
, and reserved them to a still more cruel fate from the forms 
of law, as administered by the brutal Jefieries. Neither Fevers- 
ham's blunders, nor his brutality, seemed to lessen his merit in 
the eye of his sovereign. He received the order of the Garter, 
on die 31st July^ 1685, probably on the vacancy occasioned hy 
the Duke of Monmouth's death, whose memory was on this oc*> 
casion treated with signal ignominy.* At the time of the Revo- 
lution, Lord Feversham was commander in chief, and proved 
himself incapable of taking any spirited steps for James's inte- 
rest ; for the army he commancfed, though the officers were dis* 
affected, would probably have fought, had they been once fairly 
committed in opposition to the Dutch. When the king resolved 
to abandon every thing, and forsake his kingdom, he left behind 
aletter to Feversham, stating, that he should not expect his troops 
at present to expose themselves. The general might have secured 
a part of his forces, by retreating along with &e high-spirited 
Viscount of Dundee, who marched back into Scotland with the 
Seottish regiments ; but Feversham was a man of another mould, 
and rather chose to augment the general confusion, by disbanding 
the army. When James was detected by the fishermen of Kent, ' 
in his attempt to leave the kingdom, Feversham, with a party of 
his guards, was sent to conduct him back to his capital. James 
also chose him for the messenger, when^ yielding to sad necessity, 
he sent a letter to the Prince of Orange, inviting him to St James's. 
With a view, doubtless, to increase the terror of the king's mind, 
and precipitate his intention of a second flight, the prince arrested 
the bearer of this humiliating embassy. This was the last public 
occasion on which James had occasion to employ the services of 



* There is amongst the records of the order of the Garter, written in Latin* 
and deposited in St George's chapel, an account of the manner in which the 
Duke of Monmouth's banner, which had been suspended over his stall, was taken 
down by the command of James the II. — ^Garter king at arms, the heralds, and 
all the officers of the Garter, attended ; and, amidst a great concourse of people* 
took down the banner, treated it with every mark of indignity, and kicked it out 
of the western door of the church into a ditch, which at that time was near the 
church. 
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the unmilifeury nqihew of the great Turenne^ wkase name is 
ocmnected with the most blame-wertiiy and most mebnchofy 
passages of his reign. 

Note XXXI. 

Our Ust of nobles next let Amri g^(ice»^ 

Whose merits claim' d the Abeth£n*s high place ; 

Who, with a kyaUy that did excel. 

Brought aU the endonmenis of AchitopheL-^V. 349* 

These lines, which sufficientljr voudL their author to hare been 
Tate, refer to Sir Heneage a Finch, an aninent lawyer, who was 
first attorney-general, and, upon Shaftesbury losing his seak, sue- 
ceeded him as Lord Keeper. He was a most iacorruptible jud^e, 
and could not be swayed in his decisions even by the kiiig^s in- 
terference, which upon all political occasions was omnipotent with 
him. He was a good lawyer, and a ready orator ; but upon this 
last accomplishment, he set, as all lawyers do» rather too high a 
YflJue : for they, whose profession necessarily leads them often to 
speak against their own opinion, and often to make much of triflesi, 
are apt to lose, in die ingenuity of their aigaaments, the power of 
making a real in^oression upon the bosom of their hearers. Neatih 
says, that the business, rather than the justice, of the court, £00- 
ridbed exceedingly under Finch ; for be was a formalist, and took 
extreme pleasure in encouraging and listening to nice distmc- 
tioQS of law, instead of taking a broad view of the equity of each 
case. He was a steady and active supporter of the Tory party on 
all occasions ; in reward of which, he was created £aii of Not- 
tinghanu After a long and lingering disease, whid^ teimiiiated 
in a deep depression of spirits, this great lawyer died in §68^, 
«id was succeeded by Lord Gmldfcnrd, as Lord Keeper. 

Note XXXIL 

Than Sheva none more hjfal zeal have shown. 
Wakeful as Judah's lion for the crown. — P. 350. 

Sir Roger L'Estrange was descended of a good family in Nor- 
Mk, and during the Civil War was in arms for the king."" Being 
taken prisoner by the parliament, he was condemned to die, but 
found means to obtain a pardon. He was a good performer on 
the violin ; a quality whicn recommended him to Cromw^U, under 



* WiUxam Smythies, curate at Cripplegate, intimates, that he kept his coach 
and six horses.— i2^/^ to the Observatory p. S. 
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whose^ttmineni'faeJIvecl^' XWnUiytnist^one of bis antagonists, 
in ease and affluence/ a circunlistaBce wit^ which he was after^ 
-wards as oflen reproached as our atithor with his panegyric on the 
Protector. The instant^ however, that the restoration of monarchy 
approached^ L*£strange was among the first to haU it> and step- 
ped forth, to imswer a pamphlet of Miitob, od the subject of a re- 
pitbliCj by a retort, which he irreverently entitled, <^ No Blind 
-Guides." After the Restoration* he was the great champion of 
vthe court; tfacf high church, and 'the Tory party. Hisprincipal 
vehicle of political instruction .was the " Observator," a paper 
rpubliabed twice a-^week ; but he also edited another, called <' He- 
raclitus Ridens ;'* and, independently of both, published answers* 
Teplies^ rebuttehiy and sur-rebutters, to every attack made upon 
him^ besides quires of pamphlets on all popular subjects. Fdr 
these good services, he was knighted by King James. His style 
is* in the last degree, mean, crabbed, aiid low ; yet lie possesses 
^ome power of argument and sarcasm. He appears to have first 
invented, or at' least first practised to 4 great extent, the foolish 
custom of printing emphatic passages in a different type from the 
rest of the page,- and thereby too often effecting a point* which 
the reader is unable to trace. For the other deeds orL'Estrange, 
and his numerous bead-roll of fugitive pieces^ the reader may 
consult the article in the Biographia. 

NoteXXXm. 

Calm were the elements, fdgkt's silence deep, 

Tlie waves scarce murmuring, and the mnas asleep y 

Yet fate for ruin takes so sttU an hour, 

And treacherous sands the princefy bark devour^^^F. S5l. 

The Duke of York, after a short visit to England, returned to 
Gotland by sea* The vessel unfortunately struck upon a bank, 
called the Lemman Ore ; and the duke, with a few attendants, 
who crowded into the barge, were all who escaped from the wreck. 
Burnet says> that the duke shewed no anxiety about the safety 
of any one, save his dogs and his priests, whom the bishop mah« 
ciously classes tojgether. Others say, he was principallj^ interest- 
ed about Churchill, who, at the. Revolution, requited his anxiety 
but indifferently* The Gazette says, that when the barge put off» 
the poor sailors who remained to perish, manned. the sides in the 
usual honorary form» and, indifferent to their own fate, hailed the 
duke's safety with thre^ cheers ; a circumstance alluded^to a few 
lines below, where it is said, the sufferers. 

With last load breaths, their master's 'scape applaud. 

In this shipwreck perished the Earl of Roxburghe, Mr Hyde^ (a 
son of the great Clarendon,) the Lord O'Brien, the Laird of Hop- 

TOL. IX. 2 C 
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tQuiij Sir Joseph Doiigl«8» Colond M«ciiattghton, and aboat 900 
fleameoi betides the persons of the duke's retinue. 

The verses which folloir those coneeming this lamentable ac- 
cidenty describe the return of the Duke of York with his Duchess 
. to England ; a voyage which they performed without any ainister 
accident^ and latided there upon the 27th May, 168S. On this 
occasion they received many poetical greetings, both on Ifhe duke's 
escape, and their happy arrital ; as, ror es^ample, Otway!s '' Pro- 
logue to the Duchess, on her return from Scotland, iit the Duke's 
Theatre, at Venice Preserved, &q. acted Slst May, IGSS."^ 

** A Pindarique Ode on their Royal Highnesses Betum from 
Scotland, after their escape at Sea." 

" To the Duke on his Return, 29th May, 168g^ written by Na- 
thaniel Lee." 

<< A Congratulatory Poem to her Royal Highness, upon the 
arrival of their Royal Highnesses in England, May 27th, 1682.** 

** To his Royal Highness at his happy Return from Scotland, 
written by a Person of Quality, SOth May, 16S2.'* 

HeaycD, wlio declares, in wooden lo divine, 
Care of succesaion in the rightful line, 
That it protects you, with a guardian hand. 
From Whiggish lemans, bodi of sea and land* 

Also, ** A Panegyric on their Royal Highnesses, and Congra* 
tulation on their Return from Scotland.'' 

Note XXXIV. 

This ve&r did Ziloah rule Jerusalenh 

4nd oMfy ail sedition's s^ies stem^^F. 553* 

Sir John Moor, the Tory Lord Mayor, an aged and respectable 
citizen, of a mild character, and even hesitatmg and cautious in 
forming his measures, though sufficiently detm'mined when once 
satisfied of their propriety. " Which character/' says )^orth, *^ was 
cut out for this time and public occasion ; for nothing but such 
firmness of mind, and manifest goodness, with a seeming passive 
disposition, could have protected from those rages of violence, as 
very often threatened him, and which probably had broke loose 
on any one in his post, that had carried matters with a stern and 
minatory behaviour." He was proposed by the court-party in 
the city for Lord Mayor, and. Doing scarcely opposed by the 
other faction, easily carried his election. The Whigs were lea into 
this blunder, by mistaking the principles, and under«rating the re- 
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•olution of the candidate. Sir Jolui Moot hni been bi ed a aoft^ 
conformist ; and^ tbougb he had takea the test with a view to civic 
honours^ that.w«9 rq more thfiD had been done by Bethel, Cor* 
nish, and others, who retained, in full vigour, their sectarian prin* 
ciples. Besides, from the gentleness and softness of the new Lord 
Mayor's demeanour, his sipoo^ and diffident way of talkine in 
private, and his embarrassed elocution in public, they conceived 
that, even if completely gained by the court, he would prove too 
passive and timorous, to serve them essentially against active and 
energetic opponents. In both these particulars they were woe- 
fully mistaken. Sir John proved to be most keenly disposed to 
second all the court measures ; and he was kept up to the pitch 
of resolution necessary for carrying them through, by the con^ 
fitapt support^ encouragement^ and advice of the Duke of Or- 
mood, whom the court employed to back bim» and who, daring 
the contests which followed, dined with the Lord Mayor two or 
three times every week.* This election, and its consequences^ 
waa a severe blow to the fanatical interest in the city ; the jovial 
custom of banquets and feasting was revived ; and the musicmni^ 
who had been long under restraint, were restored to their privilege, 
which they employed in chaunting forth the praises of Sir John 
the restorer.f More of Morehall, was not for a time more cele* 
brated in song, than the Lord Mayor* his namesake ; and a gene* 



« Cute, Vol II. p. 622^ 

•f- ExamMy p. 616. Niirth meatbns a song ha^dng ht burden^ 



•the wonhipful Sir John Moor, 



Age after age that name adore. 

Besides a congratulatary poem to Sir John Moor, Knjcht, Lord Majror elegt 
of London, 30th Sepliiember^ 1682, there is another in ue LuttreU Collection, 
comparing the feats of Sir John witii those of his predecessors in the govemment 
of die dty, to the ancient tune of ^^ St George for England,*' entitled, '' Viye.le 
Roy, or London's Joy,'' a new song on the instaBation of the present Lecd^Mayer 
of London. (To the tune of « St George for England.') 

Sir Patience f calls for justice, and then the wretch will sham us ; 
Sh. Bethel,): he packs a jury, well versed in Ignoramus ; 
Sir Tom§ would hang the Tory^ and let the Whig go firee ; 
1^ Bob II would have a eommffiiwealth, and cry down monarchQr ; 
While stall the branre Sic Geoi^f^ did all their dieeds record; 
But Sir John, Sir John, your loyalty restored. 

Sir John he is for justice, which rebels would destroy ; 

Vire, vive, vive Ic loy. , 



tarPatteeeWard. IslieHffBittid* { Sir Thof. Fbf«. 
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nl revolution appeared to have Ukea place in the mannersy as 
weD as the principles^ of the citizens, which» under the Whig go- 
vernment, had savoured not a little of thaandent dajaof itoati- 
cal severity. 

Note XXXV. 

Hotv^er encumbered miih a viler pair 

Than ZUh or Skimei, to assist the chair ; 

Yet Ziloah's loyal labours so prevaird, 

That faction, at the next election, fail^d.-^F. SS3. 

Ziph and Shimei were the Whig sherifis in 1681 ; concerning 
vrhoca, see note upon Shimei in Part First. The viler pair were 
Thomas Pilkington, and Samuel Shute, who followed out the 
practice of their predecessors, in the mode of packing the juries on 
political trials, and had the honour to arrange that which acquit- 
ted the Earl of Shaftesbury. They were much hated by the 
court ; and, when they came with the recorder to invite the king 
to dine with the Lord Mayor, Charles forgot his ububI politeness 
so far, as to answer sternly, '' so agreeable was the city's invita- 
tion, that he would accept it, though brought by messengers so 
unwelcome to him as these two sheriffs."* Sir John Moor had a 
most violent contest with these two persons, concerning the elec- 
tion of sheriffs for the ensuing year, about which the court were 
exceedingly anxious. 

It had been customary, when these elections were matters of 
little consequence, that the Lord Mayor designated a citizen to 
hold the office of sheriff, by the ceremony of drinking to him, and 
sending him the cup. It was agreed by the court, that this cus- 
tom should be revived, as throwing the clioice of one of the sheriffs 
mto the hands of their partizan. Sir John Moor. This being set- 
tled, the Mayor, in full form, drank to Dudley North, brother of 
the Lord Keeper Guilford, a Levant merchant, who accepted of 
that expensive office to please his brother, and to serve the court. 
The popular party detern^ined to controvert this election ; deny- 
ing that a sheriff could be elected otherwise than by the Livery, 
and proposed Papillon and Dubois, sturdy Whigs, for their candi- 
dates. The court, on the other hand, contendmjg that North was 
duly and ipcontrovertibly elected, by the jolly mode already men- 
tioned, proposed a Mr Hox for the other sheriff, whose office only 
they allowed to be vacant. The Common Hall held on this occasion, 



Ralph, yi4. I. p. 634. 
9 
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was ^tumultuary as a tagitg tempest. At length tli^Lord Mayor^ 
with the party who denied there were two vacancies, withdrew; 
w^ile the country party remained^ and polled for Papillon and 
Dubois, under the direction of Sbute and Pilkington, the last year's 
sheriff* The court, affisct&ig to consider this as a riot, interfered 
on that pretext, and a warrant was granted for committii^ the 
sheriftto the Tower.^Havine found bail to answer for a misde* 
meanour^ they returned to the charge with the same ardour as 
ever^ and were actually iU>out to complete their poll* when the 
hall was adjourned by the orders of the Lord Mayor. The whole 
weight of the court was necessary to keep up the Lord Mayor's 
heart at this crisis. He was sent for to the Privy Council, en- 
oour^ed, soothed, sehooledy and finally assured, by a writing 
under the Lord Keeper's hand, that he might adjourn the Com- 
mon Hall, &c, as he thought proper. Thus heartened* the Lord 
Mayor assumed to himself the whole management of the poll, 
althotigh the sheriffs opened books for another, and, den3dng the 
legality of any election, excepting his owOf declared Box duly re- 
turned. This citizen, however, apprehensive of the consequences 
of acting under so dubious a nomination, fined off, and declined 
to serve. One Rich was found, with more zeal and courage ; 
and, during the tumult of a Common Hall, which resounded with 
the cries of '^ no election," &c. this gentleman was elected sheriff 
by a few of the Lord Mayor's partizans, and declared duly re- 
turned by the Lord Mayor, wIk) immediately proceeded to dis- 
solve the Common Hall. North and Rich were accordingly sworn 
in as sheriffs for the year; but a guard of the Train Bands was 
necessary to protect them, while they thus qualified themselves 
for entering on their office. 

This contest was followed by another, for the office of Lord 
Mayor. Gould, the popular candidate, was returned by a con- 
siderable majority ; but, upon a scrutiny, the court-party, by dint 
of real or pretended disqualifications, gained such an advantage, 
that Pritchard, their candidate, was returned by a majority of 
fourteen voices. 

The importance of these elections was soon visible. The popu- 
lar party were utterly disheartened, and their leaders exposed to 
the same practices from packing juries, which they had themselves 
employed. The court used their victory remorselessly. Pilkington, 
the ex-sheriff, was found liable in 100^0001. damages, for having 
said, that " the Duke of York had fired the city, and was now 
come to cut all their throats." Those concerned in carrying on the 
double poll, were severely fined, as guilty of a riot. Sir Patience 
Ward, an alderman of the popular party, was declared obnoxious 
to a charge of perjury, for an inconsistence in his evidence on Pil« 
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kington's trial.* In short, the royal vengeance was felt by all 
Mrho had been active in opposition to the court. 

But the extent of the court's victory was best evinced by the 
conduct of Shaftesbury ; who^ seeing his strong-hold^ the ma- 
gistracy of the city, thus invaded, and occnpied by his enemies^ 
led from his house in Aldersgate-street, and for some time lay 
concealed in Wapping, trastinff for his safety to the very lowest of 
mankind. FVom this hiding place, he sent forth messages to the 
other heads of the party, in which he urged the most desperate 
measures. But, findfiug it impossible to combine the various per- 
aons concerned in one plan of enterprise, and sensible of the 
danger of discovery, which eadi day's delay rendered more im- 
minent^ after a bitter contest between fear and rage, he fled to 
Amsterdam. His retreat was followed by the trial of the con- 
spirators in the Rye-house Plot ; and doubtless, the court, on that 
occasion, knew well how to avail themselves of the power of se- 
lecting juries so long possessed by their enemies^ and now in their 
own hands. During the short remainder of this reign, the king's 
authorijty was paramount and supreme ; his enemies were at his 
feet^ and not a whisper of opposition disturbed his repose ; — a de- 
ceitful and delusive calm, which his unfortunate successor soon 
saw changed into a tempest. 



* He fled to tlie Hague, as appeats from a ballad called <* TheHmeandSoqg 
after Patienee, <23d May, 1683.)*' 

Have but a little patienoe, and you dtall hear. 
How Patience had tbe gift to lie and swear ; 
How Patience could with patience stand a. lie ^ 
But Patience wants to stand the pillory. 
Out of all patience, to the Hague he steers ; 
To stay he had not patience m his ears. 
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Per Graium populos, medu^que per EUdii whem 
Ibaiovans; Uwumque sibi poseebai honorei* 



THE MEDAL. 



Thb .Medal was published in the beginning of March 1682, 
abo^t four months after the appearance of the first part of*' Ab- 
salom and AchitopheV and eight months before the publication 
of the second part of that poem. The circumstances^ which led 
to it, require that we should notice Shaftesbury's imprisonment 
and acquittal. . 

On the 2d Julj, 1681^ the Earl of Shaftesbury was apprehend-i 
edf byvirtue of a warrant from oouncil, and after his papers had 
been seized, and he himself had undergone an examination^'wi^s 
committed to the Tower. Upon the 24>th Novembery 1681, a bill 
for high-treason was presented against him to the grand jury of 
Middfesex. When the witnesses were adduced, the jurors de- 
mandedt that they might be examined in private ; and Pilking- 
ton, the Whig sheriff, required, that they should be examined 
separately* Both requests were refused by the court. One Booth 
was then examined, who swore^ that Lord Shaftesbury had told 
him, he intended to darry down to the Oxford Parliament a party 
of fifty gentlemen, and their senrants, armed and mounted, to be 
commanded by a Captain Wilkinspn ; and that his lordship sta- 
'ted this force to be provided for the purpose of repelling any at- 
tack nrfiich the king's guards mi^ht make on the parliament, and» 
if necessary, to take the king from his bad advisers by force, and 
bring him to the city of London. The witness said, he was invi-« 

* ted by Wilkinson to be one of his band, and provided himself with 
a good horse and arms for the service ; which was prevented by 
the sudden dissolution of the Oxford Parliament. Seven other 
witnesses. Smith, Turberville^ Haynes^ and three persons called 

.Macnamara, swore, that Shaftesbury had used to them, and 

• each of them individually, the most treasonable expressions con- 
fjerning the king's person ; had declared he had no more title to 
the crown than the Duke of Buckingham ; that he deserved to be 
depos^; and that he, Shaftesbury, would dethrone him, and con* 
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Tert the kingdom into a commonwealth. Her6 was enough of 
swearing at least to make a true bilL But the character of the 
witnesses was infiunous ; Booth was a swindler, and could nerer 
gire an account of the stable in which he kept his pretended 
charger, or produce any one who had seen it Smith, by his own 
confession, had changed his reli^on twice^ wiks one or the evi- 
dences of the Popish Plot, and intimate with the villain Oatea. 
Turberville stood in the same predicament cf an infamous fellow, 
and an evidence for the plot ; he is said to have apologised for 
his apostac^, by saying plainly, that " the Protestant citizens had 
forsaken him, and, God damn hlm» he would not starve.** The 
other witnesses were Irishmen, and there was something re- 
markable in their history. They had jpretended to discover a 
Catholic Plot in Ireland, which, if one had existed any where, 
was doubtless the place where it might have been found. Their 
evidence, however, contained pretty much such a raw-head and 
bloody-bones story as that or Oates, and equally unworthy ^ 
credit. Yet Shaftesbury constituted himself tneir protector, and 
had them brought over to England, where he doubtless intended 
that their Irish plot should be as warmly agitated in the Ozfmrd 
Parliament, as tiie English conspiracy in that of 1679. JMacmi* 
mara's ** Narrative of the Con4>iraC3r" is dedicated to fais lord- 
ship, because it was not only known to the dedicator, ** but to 
the whole Christian world, how conspicuous fais lordship had 
been for his indefatigable zeal and vigilance over the 'safety of 
his majesty's most sacred person, and the wdfare of the whole 
extent of his domiufons." The sudden dissolution of die Oxford 
Parliament, which had such important consequences in various 
respects, prevented the prosecution of the Irish Piot* BesideSf 
it seems to have escapeu even Shafte^ury, that popular teiror, 
the most powerful of engines, loses its excitability by too fre^* 
quent alarms. The theme of anlot began to be listened to widi 
indifference. That of Ireland fell to £e ground, without esd* 
ting clamour or terror, but the witnesses remained; There is a 
story of some Irish recruits, who, being detected inra braw^ jus- 
tified themselves by saying they were paid by the king for fight« 
ing, and it was quite the same to them where they ibught, or 
with whom. The witnesses were equally sedulous in their voca* 
lion, and equally indifferent about the application of their la« 
hours ; for, finding the court had obtained an ascendencyy thqr 
readily turned with the tide, and bore evidence, as we have seen, ^ 
against their original protector and encoorager. The Tories 
basely availed themselves of the readiness with which this hungij 
pack of bloodhounds turned against th|ir huntsman, and tri- 
umphantly claimed for them the same credit which the Whigs 
baa demanded in forotier cases; although they must have been 
conscious, that they were employing the worst Mm^ as wiU at 
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tiie most mfkntoitt impleiiients^ of tbeir enemieB. Beiidet the tt« 
&iny of these men's c^aracter^ their story wtts very hnf^o&iible^ 
as it could hardly be supposed^ that Snaf^bury, the veteran 
leader of a party, should have eommitted himself so deeply im 
unnecessary and unreserved communication with this vulgar ban* 
ditti^ or expressed hnnself against the king in such loir and gfoin 
language as they imputed to him. 

Such being the oral testimony, and such its defbcts^ the ehimi 
lawyers endeavoured to aid it> by founding upon certain patNsm 
found in Shaftesbury's study. One of these contained th^ names 
of the principal persons in the nation, divided into two Hsts^ onb 
titled, Wormy Men,^ and the other Men Worthy $ which last cohh- 
tain^ Uie principal Tories^ and the legend was understood to 
mean ^ men worthy to be hanged/' This was too enigmatical tb 
bear much argument. But there was also found a dradght of ah 
association against Popery^ in which many dangerous topics i^ere 
stated. It was thereby declared, that the Papist Plot was sHli atl- 
Tandng, and that the Catholics had been highly encouraged by 
James Duke of York ; that mercenary forces had been levied, ana 
kept on foot, contrary to law^ and to the danger of the king's p^« 
son.^ Therefore the persons associating were to bind thecuseives 
to defend, first the Protestant religion, and then the king's persbb 
and liberties of the subject, against all encroachment and usurps* 
tion of arbitrary power^ and to endeavour to disband all such m^* 
cenary forces as were kept up in and about the city of London, tb 
the great amazement and terror of all the good people of th^ land ; 
also, never to consent that the Duke of York, or any professed 
Papist, should succeed to the crown, but by all lawAil means, and 
by force of arms if necessary, to resist and oppose his so doing. 
By a still more formidable clause, it was provided, that the sub« 
scribers were to receive orders from the parliament if sitting ; but 
if it should be dissolved, from the majority of the association it* 
self. Lastly, that no one should separate from the rest of the as- 
sociation, on pain of being by the others prosecuted and suppress-* 
ed, as a perjured person aiid public enemy. Much dangerous, 
and even treasonable, inference may be drawn from this model* 
But it was only an unsigned scroll, and did not appear to have 
been framed, or even revised and approved of, by Shaftesbury. 

With such evidence against him, Snaflesbury might have gone 
safely before a jury of indifferent men, could such have been found. 
But the Whig sheriffs, Shute and Pllkington, left nothing to ha« 
zard, and took good care the assize should consist of men picked 
out of the very centre of their own party. We recognize the 
names of Godfrey, Brother to Sir Edmonbury ; of Papillon and 
Dubois, the Whig candidates for the shrievalty against North' 
and Rich ; of Sir Samuel Barnardiston, who maintained a furious 
action against the high«sheriff of Suffolk^ for a double return ; of 
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Shepherd, the win^merchantf at whose heuse the Duke of Mon« 
noQth, Lord Russel, 8tc. afterwards held their meetiDgs ; of Ed-h 
win the presbyterian^ and others less noted in history^ but not less 
remarkable at the time for the violence of their party«4seal. After 
a short consultation^ they returned the bill IgtioranntSi upon whi<^ 
tlMre was a shout of continued i^lause in the court, which lasted 
for an hour, and the city, in the CYeninff, blazed with bonfires, ta 
celebrate the escape of their Protestantleader. Such was the his- 
tonr of this noted trial, which took place at a time ^en the course 
c^law had lost its deep still channel, and idl causes were carried 
•by a fierce impetuous torrent, which threatened- to break dowa 
.the banks, ana )>ecome.a general inundation. Accustomed to a 
pure administration of justice, we now look back with disgust and 
hiHTor upon times» when, to bring in a just verdict, it was neces- 
sary to assemble a naeked jury.* 

The triumph of the Whigs was unbounded ; and, among other 
.qrmptoms of exultation, it displayed Itself in that which gave rise 
to this poem of Dryden. This was a medal of Lord Shaftesbury, 
struck by William Bower, an artist, who had executed some po- 
pular pieces allusive to the Roman Catholic Plot.* The obverse 
presented the bust of the earl» with the legend, Antonio Comiti 
PE Shaftesbury; the reverse, a view of London, the bridge^ 
and the Tower ; the sun is rising above the Tower, and just in the 
act of dispersing a cloud ; the legend around the exergue is Ljb- 
TAMUR, and beneath is the date of his acquittal, 24<th NovBir- 
BER, 168L The partisans of the acquitted patriot wore these 
medals at their breasts; and care was taken that this emblem 
should be made as general as possiblcf ' 



* One often ocean, Btrudc ge&erally in lead. It represents, on the obvenev 
Sir Edmondbury Godfrey waliong, thous^ strangjied ^ on the xerene, St Dea- 
nis, with some such legend as this : 

Godfrey walked up the hiU after he was dead ; 
Dennis went o'er the sea wanting his head. 

Others ara recorded by Evelyn. * . . 

It is alluded to in an occasional qulogue by Otway, to *^ Venice Pfeier- 
^ acted on the duke's return, April 21, 1682 : 



ved, 



Nail all your medals on the gallow's post, 

In recompence the original was lost ; 

At these illustrious repentance pay, 

In his kind hands ymir humble offbrings lay. 

Duke also, in an epistle to Otway,' talking of his retirement from the political 
world, declares, 

I have fbrgot whatever there I knew. 
Why men one stocking tie with ribbon blue ; 
Why other medals wear, a fine gilt thing, 
That at their bieatts hangs dandling by a strings 



r 
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Hie SQCcesB of *< Absalom and Achitdphel" made the Tories 
look to our author as the onlj poet whose satire might check, or 
Tidicule^ the popular triumph of ShaHesbory. If the feUowin^ 
anecdote^ which Speace has given' on the authority of aiOMlMlic 
priestf a friend of Fdpe, be absolutely correct^ Chavles Mmself 
engf^ed Dryden to write on thk tiheme. ** One darascttiefkiiig 
"was walking in the Mally and talldng with Dryden, he said* ' If I 
was a poetj and I think I am poor enough to be one^ -D would 
write a poem on iudi a subject, in the fbllowing mumer.^ -tie 
then gave him ^e plan -of '* The Medal." Dry ^n took the 
hint, carried the poem, as soon as it was written^ to thekiagv imd 
had a present of a hundred broad pieces for it.'' 

The merits of '' The Medal/' as a satirical poem, areuniverially 
■acknowledged ; nor does it greatly suffer from being placed, as 
llie subject naturally iiMtes, in oompariion with >>< Absalom and 
Achitophel/' The latteiP, as a group of figures, presents greater 
ecope and variety, and may be^ therefore more g^ienUly interest- 
ing than the portrait of an individual ; but it does not more fiiUy 
display the abilities of the artist. Nothing can be moreforeibly 
described^ than the whole of Shaftesfouty^s political carecnr ; and, 
to use the nervous language of Johnson, *' the picture of a man, 
whose propensions to mwchief are suchy that his best actions are 
-but inability of wickedness, is very skilfully delineated, and strong- 
\y coloured." The comparison oV his-beat and most politic coun- 
cils, to the cures effected^by those called white wUckes, whom it 
was unlawful to consult, because, even in accomplmhing' inno- 
cent purposes, they used infernal arts, is poignantly severe. The 
succeeding lines, in which the poet ridicules bitterly lehat ap- 
- peal to the people, which the demagogues of that, as of lul periods, 
were desirous to represent as the criterion of truth, contains the 
(essence of all that an hundred philosophers can say upon the topic. 
'His stern and indignant picture of the oidaens of London, unjust 
as it is, if meant to express their general character, is, in indivi- 
dual instances, too often verified. That looseness which habitual 
chicane in trade introduces into mercantile morality ; that bust- 
ling activity^ which, however meritorious when within its sphelre, 
is so apt to extend itself where its exertion is only mischievous 
and absurd ; and that natural turn to democracy, which arises 
from frequenting popular meetings and from ambition of civic 
bonoiirs; that half-acquaintance with tbe.a&irs.of other coun- 
tries, and half-intimacy with the laws of our own^ acquired in the 
course of mercantile transactions,— 41II combine, but too oflen, to 
turn an useful sober citizen, into a meddling; pragmatical, opi- 
nionative politician. The strong and gloomy picture of the fa- 
natics, which succeeds, describes a race of men now in a great 
measure extinct, of whom the influence, though declining, even 
In the poet's timci continued to be pawerful, and whiph had, in the 



\ 
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practding generation, proHiated be&re tbem both tlie mitre and 
tke throne* The compiurisoB of the fanatical ideas of religion en- 
tertained by these diMentiog teachers^ with the supposed princi- 
ples of the libertine and latitudinarian Shaftesboiy^ gave scop« 
for some nerroua satire, and led the author natarall j t9 consider 
the probable result of the schemes of these incop^nious alliea. 
These he predicts, according to the nrogress of thmgs. after the 
great Civil War, to be successively the dominion of preabytery^ 
md depression of the gentry ; the insurrection of the ioaepend- 
enta, and other sects, against their spiritual tyranny; quarrek 
between the ciyil and military leaders ; the commons destroying 
the peerage ; a danMcratical republic ; a wilitaiy tyranny ; anc^ 

S' the blessing of heaven, a restoration of the rightful heir. Ail 
ese scenes had already passed at no distant period ; and now^ 
vhile the sword was yet in thesheath» thoiQgh the hand was upon 
its hilt, the masterly and energiBtic lai^uage in which they are 
detailed may have tempted many to pause and think, whether the 
evils, of which they eomplained, deserved the risk of so desperate 
a remedy. 

Such is the plan of this admirable poem. The langui^e is as 
asking as the ideas and subject. The illustrations and images 
are short and apoosite, such as give force to the argument, and 
flow easily into the diction, without appearing to have been la- 
boused, or brought from a distance, t fear, however, some of 
the scriptural allusions are censurable, as too free, if not profane. 
The verse has M the commanding empha«i«, with which Dryden, 
beyond any other poet, knew how to body forth -and adorn his 
poeticid arguments. One Alexandrine is prolongued two ayUa- 
bles beyond the usual length ; a circumstance h^dly worth no- 
tice, were it not to shew the sharppsighted malice of Drydeo's 
enemies; who could discover this single inaccmnicy, ii^ indeed, 
the licence was not intentional, amid so much soundmg versifica- 
tion* t 

As <^ The Medal" attracted immediate and extensive attentioi), 



t ThcfintiftthiBs 

Thou Impost o*er all eternal truths in thy pindarie way. 

It seems to be alluded to by HickeringeH in the fidlowing lines oa Brydca*! 
dudknge t» the Whig poets, m his prdkiiiBaiy epistle : 

If Whigs be Rileat, then Oie Tcsy says. 

They're sileiioed, cannot ansireir Mr Bayes, 

The poet Uureat ; and if we write, 

He swears we learn of him how to indite ; 

Kay, he*8 so diaritable, we so poor. 

He bids OS take^ and wdcsme o#his stoie ; 
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ihe Whig diaiBpiont stepped forth to the confer. '' The Mush- 
room/' by Edmund Hickeripg^lU first appeared ; and, in succe»- 
aion, «« The Medal Reversed," by Samuel Pordage, which pro- 
cured ito author a couplet in the secoDd part pf ^ Absalom and 
Achitophel ;" " The Loyal Medal Vindicated," and the " Mjedal 
of John Bayes 5" all of Ivhich, and perhaps many more, appeared 
in the aummer and autumn of 168L Two satires of a Wiore gepe* 
ral nature, entitled, '* Dryden's Satire to bis Muse," and, •* The 
Tory Poets/' were also published against our author in the oowrif 
of that year ; a sufficient proof of the irritation of that part|r» 
whose chief he had now twice held up to public detestatyoo.p^ 
The popularity of ** The Medal" did not cease with the crisia 
which gave it birth ; it went through many editioas> ai^ only be- 
came less known, when successive changes had totally worn away 
all remembrance of the intrigues of the eminent polilician against 
whom it was directed. Johnson has said, ^ It Is now not much 
read, nor perhaps generally understood ; yet, a alight acquaint- 
tece with the history of the period removes all obscurity ^ and» 
though we cannot sympathize with the fervour of politics which 
it contains^ the poetry has claims to popularity, widely independ^ 
ent of the temporary nature of the subject" » 

As the read^ is now to take a long farewell ef Lord Shaftas^ 
bury, it may not be unnecessary to remind him>.tbaft, when freed 
from the accusation of high treason, the Earl coQtinued to agitate 
plans of opposition to the gov^nment, which became more and 
more violent, as the ascendency of the court became more power-^ 
ful, until open force seemed to be the oolvjmeans left of aocom- 
plishing what undoubtedlv be bad at first hoped to ciurry through 
by political intrigue. At length he found it necessary to fly from 
his house in Aldersgate-Street, and take refuge in the suburbs of 



And lest your verses happen to witnt feet, 
He fraikkly proffers his ; and ^ds more meet 
We should, in charity, accept his proffer now, * 
For his, like that, has more than should by two. 

The same circumstance is noticed by Tom Brown, who says, it is the longest 
line in Christendom, except one, which went round some old hanguigs, repre- 
senting the history of Pharoah and Moses, and measured forty-nx good feet of 
metre, running thus: 

Why, WM he not a rascal ? 
Who reused to suffer the duldren of Israel to go iatp the wilderness, 
with their wi^es and fiunilies, to eat the pas<»L 

I notice this buffoonery, because it is common to ascribe this strange Alexan- 
drine to tiie Rev. Zachary Bk^d, whosa scriptural poems are preserved in the 
Univeriity of Glas^w. 
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the city, fVom whence he sent messaged to hig associates, urging 
them to take arms. But he was now doomed to experience what 
his ardent temper had before prevented him from considering. 
When they cattie to th^ crisis^ the different views and dispositions 
5>f the allies bef>an to discover themselves. Russell limited his 
wishes to security for liberty ; Monmouth stipulated his own suc- 
cession onCharles'death ; Sidney demanded a free commonwealth ; 
and all dreaded Shaftesbury, who, they were sensible^ was deter- 
mined to be at the head of the kind of government adopted, what- 
ev^ that miffht be. Nor were their tempers less discordant than 
their plans. While an inferior order of conspirators were organic 
sing plans for assassinating the whole royal family^ Monmouth was 
anxious for the life of .his father, Russel averse to shedding the 
Mood of his countrymen. Grey, Howard, and Trencbard, from 
meaner motives, unwilling to encounter the dangers of war. Af. 
ter a desperate threat to commence the rising, and make the ho- 
nour and danger all hi? own, Shaftesbury at length fled to Hol- 
land, where 1^ landed in November 1682. The magistrates of 
Amsterdam gave htm welcome, and enrolled him among thetf 
citizens, to ^vade any claim by the court of England t>n his per- 
son ; yet tliey failed not to remind him of his former declaration, of 
Ddenda est Carthago, accompanying the freedom which they pre- 
sented to him with these words : Ab nostra Cartkagine, nondum 
delete, saltdem accipe. Here, while pondering the consequences of 
fiirmer intrigues, and perhapsadjustingnew machinations, Shaftes« 
bnry was seized with the gout m his stomach, and expired on the 
21st January, 1682-8. 

) To sift the character of this extraordinary man, and divide his 
virtues from his vices, his follies from his talents, would be a dif- 
ficult, perhaps an impossible task. Charles is said to have borne 
testimony, that he had more law than all his judges, and more 
divinity than all his bishops. But his shining qualities were stria- 
Hed by that inordinate ambition, which brought its own punish- 
ment, in an unworthy flight, an untimely, at least a precipitated, 
death, and a dubious reputation. 

^e?p, tlyou most active of mankind ! oh make 
Thy last low bed, and death's long requiem take, 
Thou who, whilst living, kept'st tilie world awake ! • 



• Stagy m ShaftMtaiy, in JtoMfft Redivlmft. 
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For to whom can I dedicate this poem with so 
much justice as to you ? 'Tis the representation of 
your own hero ; 'tis the picture drawn at length, 
which you admire and prize so mudi in little. None 
of your ornaments are wanting ; neither the land- 
scape of your Tower, nor the rising «in, nor the 
anno domini of your new sovereign's coronation. 
This must needs be a grateful undertating to your 
whole party ; especially to those wIk) have not been 
so happy as to purchase the original. I hear the 
^aver nas made a good market of it ; all his kings 
are bought up already, or the value of the remain- 
der so enhanced, that many a poor Polander,* who 
would be glad to worship the image, is not able to 
go to the oast of him, but must be content to see 
him here. I must oonfess I am no great arttst ; but 
sign-post painting will serve the turn to remember 
a friend by, especially when better is not to be had. 
Yet, for your comfort, the lineam^ts are true ; and 



* See Note I. 
VOL. IX. 2 D 
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though he sat not five times to me^ as he did to 1i.^ 
yet I have consulted history ; as the Italian painters 
do, when they would draw a Nero or a Caligula; 
thoug^h they have not seen the man^ they can^ help 
their ima^ation by a statue of hiiD, and fixid out 
the colouring from Suetonius and Tacitus. Trutih 
is, you might have spai^ed oi^e side of your medal^ 
the head would be seen to more advantage if it 
were jdaced on a spike of the Tower, a little nearer 
to the sun, which would then break put to better 
purpose.f 

You tell us, in your preface to the " No-protestant 
Plot,*'t that you shall be forced hereafter to leave 
oC your modesty ; I suppose you mean that little 
which is left; you, for it was worn to rags wh(^ 
you pvt.out this medal. Never was there practised 
such a piece of notorious impudence in the fape of 
an established government I believe,. when he Is 
dead,you will wear him in thumbrringSjias the Turks 
did Scanderbegi as if there were virtue in his bpn^js 



. • WiUiam^wer^ who eiigraved the medal. 

t See theengraviDg of Shaftesbuiy'smedal, where thesunbreajb 
fropEi a cloud over the Tower^ in wnich he had lately been impn- 
soned. Dryden intimates, his head ^ould have bfsen frla^ 
there t ftad indeed the gory, heads and members of Sha!^hw[fB 
adherents were shortly aftecwards too common a spectacle oii 
Tower-HilI« the Bridge, Temple-Bar, &c. Roger North moi- 
tions it as a very unpleasant part of his brother Dudley'aotibe 
of sherifPy that the executioner came to him for orders, touclfiDg 
the disposal of the limbs o£ those who bad sufTered. /J, 0^> 
while he was .abroad, a cart, with some of them> came i|ito*^e 
court-yard of his house, ana fngbtened his lady almost 6iit'of 
'her wits.' And she could ii^v^r be reeoneiled to the d<^ bliift* 
'man's sayings ^he came to spesk with his master*' "-^Jjfojsft^ 
Hon. Sir EIdoley NortH;, p. 158, 
. X A tract, in three parts, written to prove the innocence of 
Shaftesbury, CoUedge, and the Whigs, from Ae alleged machi« 
nations against the king kt Oxford.' The first part is said to have 
been written chiefly by the earl himself; the two lai^ by Robert 
Ferguson^ the plotter. 
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to preserve you against monarchy. Yet ' all this , 
while you pretend not only zeal for the public 
good, but a due veneration for the person of the, 
king. But all men, who can see an inch before 
them, may easily detect those gross fallacies. That' 
it is necessary for men in. your circumstances to. 
pretend both, is granted you ; for without thein 
there could be no ground to raise a faction. But I 
would ask you one civil question, what right has. 
any man among you, or aiiy association of men, to 
come nearer to you, who, out of parliament, cannot 
be considered in a public. capacity, to meet, as you 
daily do, in factious clubis, to vilify the government 
in your discourses, and to libel it in all your writ- 
ings ? .Who made you judges in Israel ? Or how is 
it consistent with your zeal for the public welfare, 
to promote sedition ? Does your definition of loycit, 
which is, ** to serve the king according to the 
laws,*' allow you the licence of traducing the exe- 
cutive power with which vou owii he is invested ? 
You complain that his majesty has lost the love and 
confidence of his people ; and by your very urging 
it, you endeavour what in you lies to make liim 
lose them. All good subjects abhor the thought of 
arbitrary power, whether it be in one or many : if 
you were the patriots you would seem, you would 
not at this rate incense the multitude to assume it ; 
for no sober man can fear it, either from the king's 
disposition, or his practice; or. even where you 
would odiously lay it, from his niinisters. Give us 
leave to enjoy the government and benefit of laws 
under. which we were born, and which we desire to 
transmit to our posterity. \You are not the trustees 
of the public liberty ; and if you havie not right to 
petition in a crowd,* much less have you to mter- 



* Alluding to the king's proclamation against tumultuous pe- 
titions, dated 12th December, 167j9. 
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meddle in the manaiifeiiimt of affiurs, or to «niigi& 
what you do not like ; which, in effect, is every 
thing that is done by the king and council. Can 
you imagine, that any rea€ons2>le man will believe 
you respect the person of his majesty, when it is 
apparent that yonr seditious pamphlets are stu£fed 
with particular reflections on him ? If you have the 
confidence to deny this, it is easy to be eyinced 
from a thousand passages, which I only forbear to 
quote, because I desire they should die and be for- 
gotten^ I have perused many of your papers ; and 
to shew you that I have, the third part of your " No- 
protestant Plot** is much of it stolen from your dead 
author's pamphlet, called the "Growth of Popery ;"• 
as manifest^ as Milton'^s " Defence c^ the Engli^ 
People" is nom Buchanan, " De jure regm apud 
Scotas /' or your &rst Covenant, and new Associa- 
tion, from the Holy League of the French Guisards.f 
Any one» who reads Davila, may trace your prac- 
tices all along. There were the same pretences for 
reformation and loyalty, the same aspersions of the 
king, and the same grounds of a rebellion. I know 
not whether you will take the historian's word, who 
says it was reported^that Poltrot, a Huguenot, mucw 
dered Francis Duke of Guise, by the instigations of 
Theodore Beza, or that it was a Huguenot minister^ 



* A pamphlet written by Andrew Manuel, and repviated in the 
State Traetci. It was published in 1677-8 ; and, as it traeed the 
intrigues of the court of England with that of France, it made a 
great impression on the nation. I cannot help thinking, that it 
was upon the horror which this pieee had excited for the progress 
of Popery^ that Oates and Tongue grounded their legend, ttid 
that they found the people prepared to receiye it by the pmiona 
tract of Marvel. 

t See '' The Defence of the Duke of Guise/' and the «' Posti 
script to the Translation of Maimbmrg's History of the Lcagaey*^ 
where Dryden pursues this parallel. 
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btherwis^ called a Presbyterian, (for our diurch ab- 
hon so devilidi a tetiet,) who first writ a treatise of 
the lawftthiess of deposing and murdering kinra 
of a diffi^rent p«^uasi<m in religion ; but I am aUe 
to firove, from the doctrine of Calvin, and princi« 
pies of Buchanan, that they set the people above 
the magistrate; whidi, if I mistake not, is your 
4>wn fiindamental, and which carries your loyalty 
no farther than your liking. When a vote of the 
£k>u6e of Commons goes (xi your side, you are as 
ready to observe it, as if it were passed into a law ; 
but, when you are pinched with any former, and yet 
tinrepealea act of parliament, you declare, that, in 
some cases, you will not be obliged by it The pas- 
BSige is in the same third part of the ^ No-protestant 
Pfot,^' and is too plain to be denied. The late copy 
of your intended association, you neitherwholly jus- 
tify nor condemn ;* but as the papists, when they are 
unopposed, fly out into aU the pageantries of wor- 
idiip, but, in times of war, when they are hard 
pressed by arguments, lie dose entrenched bdiind 
the Council of Trent, so now, when your affairs are 
in a low condition, you dare not pretend that to be 
a legal combination, but whensoever you are afloat. 



* Tlie Whig writers observed & prudent degree of ambiguity 
conoeming the draught of the Association^ found in Shaftes- 
bury's study ; for, while they endeavoured to defend the pur- 
pose and principles for which it was proposed^ they insinua* 
ted, that it might possibly have been shuffled in amongst Lord 
Shaftesbury's papers, by tilie messenger who seized them. It was 
aid, to strengthen this suspicion, that Wilson, the earl's secre- 
tary, was employed by him to indorse all the papers which the 
messengers seized and carried off, and that this scroll bore no 
such indorsement : it was even added, that Wilson himself was 
imprisaned, to deprive Shaftesbury of the benefit of his evidence 
to this point. There is, however, no reason to think the paper 
was not actually found in the earl's repositories! 
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I doubt not but it will be maintained and justified 
to purpose : for, indeed^ there is nothing to defend 
it but the sword ; it is the proper time to say any 
thing when men have all things in their power. 

In the meantime, you would fain be nibbling at 
a parallel betwixt this association, and that in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth.* But there is this small 
difference betwixt them, that the ends of the one 
are directly opposite to the other : one with the 
queen's approbation and conjunction, as head of it ; 
the other, without either the consent or knowledge 
of the king, against whose authority it is manifest- 
ly designed. Therefore you do well to have re- 
course to your last evasion, that it was contrived 
by your enemies, and shuffled into the papers that 
were seized, whidi yet you see the nation is not so 
easy to believe as your own jury ; but the matter 
is not difficult, to find twelve men in Newgate who 
would acquit a malefactor. 

I have only one favour to desire of you at part- 
ing ; that when you think of answering this poem, 
you would employ the same pens against it, who 
have combated with so much success against '^Absa- 
lom and Achitophel f for then you may assure your- 
selves of a clear victory, without the least reply. 
Rail at me abundantly ; and, not to break a custom, 
do it without wit : by this method you will gain a 
considerable point, which is wholly to waive the an- 



* Id 1584;» there was a general as90ciation entered ioto bjrthe 
subjects of Queen Elizabeth^ for the defence of her person, sup- 
posed to be endangered by the plots of the Catholics and mal-' 
contents. Many of its most striking expressions are copied in- 
to the draught found in Shaftesbury's house. It was confirmed 
by act 27th of Queen Elizabeth^ and canpot but be supposed as 
acceptable to the crown^ as that of Shaftesbury would have been 
obnoxious. , , 
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swer of my arguments.* Never own the bottom 
of your principles, for fear, they should be treason, 
f «^ severely on the miscarriages of government ; 
for, if scandal be not allowed, you are no freeborh 



* How litendlj Dryden's qipooents a4opte4 tbe licence .bier^ 
^iven/appean from we ^ Layal Medal Yindicated/' publidbed 
in 1681, and addreiped, 

*' To the Disloyal Tories, 

*' To all, I mean, except the author of the Medal ; for he being 
a Tory of twx) editions^ it seems impossible to appropriate his"^- 
nius more to King Charles than Oliver Crom^dl. And H KM 
was so kind, though a sacK^ tenant, to leave hm as a heriot of 
the muses^ unto whomsoever should possess Whitehall^ let hoiie 
admire that he, that could so deify an usurper, does afterWiaft^s 
endeavour to expiate that crime by Torifytng the govelmiQient of , 
a legal monarchy &c. I have no more to say to him, and his 
' Tory friends, by way of argument, but rather greet him, in con- 
elusion, as poetically as he can pretend to deserve.^ The fol- 
lowing introduction may sufBce to shew ho^ far the poetry was 
commensurate to the deserts of Dryden : 

If nothing can tbe worth of men excuse, 
Thus meanly blasted by a scidtking muse ; 
' If what^s a^ihAt humanity ittid sense, 
Finds from the world a horrid complaisance ; ... 

•If one must flout another's mould or fiice. 
Because discretion there has ancient place ; . 
Then let thy hireling verse such fictions raise. 
As long may fiitten thy desertless praise, 
But may heaven stay thy much licentious pen, 
When to spite fitces thou shalt write again, ' 

Lest thou itij jH>vereign's image next should stain, 
l^de looks, and men, thou diwest traduce. for gain^ ' 

And all to ailow thy fSordiead so much brass, . 'J 

As stiles thee there a stigmatized ass. 

Conclusion to Shaftesbury : 

Fame must be posed, unless you shall admit 
To leave yoxa image written by your wit; 
Yet still by you memoirs are so designed \ 
Your medal does qUige, in which we find > 
T]^ outward graces of so firm a mind { ) 
Though, in tMs gift, best Protestants allow 
They're tempted even t(f superstition too, 
A,% hard 'tis sndi a patriot to admire. 
And not than common man to grant him hi^x> 
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sutgects. If God has not blessed you witii tiie ta- 
lent of rfayming, make use of my poor stodc, ^vnad 
welcome ; let your verses run upon my feet ; and 
for the utmost refuge of notorious Uoddieads, redu- 
ced to the last extremity of sense, turn my own lines 
upon me, and, in utter despair of your satire, make 
me satirise myself^ Some of you have been driven 
to this bay already ; but, above all the rest, com* 
mend me to the Non-conformist Parson, who writ 
the " Whip and Key.* 1 am afraid it is not read 
so much as the piece deserves, because the book- 
seller is every week crying help, at the end of his 
Gazette, to get it off. You see ) am charitable 
enough to do him a kindness, that it may be pubw 
lished as well as printed ; and that so much skill in 
Hebrew derivations may not lie for waste-paper in 
the shop : Yet, I half suspect he went no farther 
for his learning, than the Index of Hebrew names 
and etymologies, which is printed at the end of 
some English Bibles. If Achitophel signify *• the 
brother of a fool," the author of that poem will pass 
with his readers for the next of kin ; and perhaps, 



* One writer was so much incensed at this challenge, as to 
plead it for the apcdogy of having degraded himself by a contro- 
versy with Dryden. " I have more honourable employ, than, 
like a school-boy, to cap verses, or to blemish my larger name 
with that of Bayes or Laureat. Oiily, it moved my indignation, 
as well as scorn, when I read his challenge to the Whigs, p. 6. of 
his Epistle, and the bravado extorted from me this nimble check, 
but just rebuke, for such arrogance, opiniatry, and petulancy, to 
abate, if possible, hier pride, and the contempt he seems to have 
of the Whigs, whom the hackney-laureat does so magisterially 
despise at such a rate, that the Tory courtiers (poor hearts, they 
know no better) hug and admire the imbost rhodomontade/'— 
Mushroom, p. IS. How far the author^s talents were equal to 
the purpose of chastising Dryden, and raising the renown of Whig 
poetry, may be seen by some curious specimens in Note XII. on 
the following poem. 
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it is the relation that makes the kindness.* What- 
ever the verses are, buy them up, I beseech you, oat 
€)f pity rfor I hear the conventicle is shut up, and 
the brother of Achitophel out of service.f 

Now, footmen, you know, have the generosity 
to make a purse for a member of their society, who 
has had his livery pulled over his ears ; and even 

* As I have not as yet been able tQ meet with the ** Whip and 
Key/' I subjoin the acoount which Mr Malone has given of it : 
*^ A Whip for the Fool's Back, who styles honourable marriage a 
cursed confinement, in his profane poem of Absalom and Achi- 
tophel ;" and this was followed, on the 18th of January, by '' A 
Kev (with the Whip) to open the mjatety and iniquity of the poem 
called Absalom and Achitophel, shewing its scumlous reflections 
on both king and kingdom." In the latter piece, which was writ- 
ten by the same hand as the former, the author's principal object 
is to shew, that Dryden's Jewish names were not well chosen. As 
probably very few of my readers have ever seen this poern^. I wiH 
add a short extract :— 

How well this Hebrew name with sense doth sound, 
A fooTs my broffter,-Y though in wit profound ! 
Most wicked wits are the devil's chieiest toolsj 
Which, ever in the issue, God befools. 
Can thy eompare, vile varlet, once hold true^ 
Of the loyial Lord, and this disloyal Jew ? 
Was e'er our Enj^tiBh Earl under disgrace, 
And, as unconscionable, put out of place ? 
Hath he hiid lurking in lus country-house. 
To plot rebellions, as one fitctious ? 
Thy bog-trot bloodhounds hunted have this stag, 
Yet cannot fasten their foul fongSy—they flag. 
Why did'st not thou bring in thy evidence, 
With them, to rectify the brave jury's sense, 
And so prevent the Ignoramus ^— nay, 
Thou Wast cock-sure he would be damn'd for aye. 
Without thy presence ; — thou wast then employM 
To brand him 'gainst he came to be destroy'd : 
'Forehand pre|»aring for the han^^nan's axe, 
Had not the witnesses been found so lax." 

Mal one's Life ofDryden^ VoL I. p. 159. 

It must dso be noticed, that the author of the '' Whip and 
Kev" opens his poem with the ten first lines of *' Absalom and 
Acnitophel." 

t Derrick is pleased to explain *' the brother of Achitophel/' 
by &vouring us with an account of Sha^sbury's brother^ George 
Cooper, Esq. This is a remarkable instance cf a knavish speech 
t AclUy my brother, an4 tophel, » fool*-.Or^. J^ote. 
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Ptotertant socks* are bought up amoi^ you, out of 
veneration to the name. A dissenter in poetry from 
sense and English, will make as good a Protestant 
ihymer, as a dissenter from the church of England a 
Protestant parson. Besides^ifyou encourage a young 
b^inner, who knows but he may elevate his style 
a little above the vulsar e^athets of ^^ pro&ne, and 
saucy Jack,'' and ^ atheistic scribbler," with which 
he treats me, when the fit of enthusiasm is strong 
upon him ; by which well mannered and charitable 
expressions, I was certain of his sect before I knew 
his name. What would you have more of a man ? 
He has damned me in your cause from Genesis to 
the Revelations ; and has half the texts of both the 
Testaments against me, if you will be so dvil to 
yourselves as to take him for your interpreter, and 
not to take them for Irish witnesses-f After all, 



sleeping in a foolish ear. For the benefit of any person of equally 
obtuse intellects, it may be necessary to say^ the Non-conformist 
Parson is the party meant, whom Dryden stylM^ f' brotltier to 
Achitophel/' if Achitophel^ according to his owia deriY«ition» be 
brother to a fool ; and truly the commentator seems to have been 
of the kindred. 

* The epithet was still more whimsically assumed by the^^ 
mous Nell Gwyn^ when her carriage was beset by the mob, who 
took it for that of dbe Dudiess of PcMtsmouth, and loaded the 
inmate with all the opprobrious epithets which could be applied 
to a Papist, or a woman ; Nell at length looked out, and con- 
vinced them of their mistake, by assuring them *' she was the 
Protestant whore.** 

f Alluding to the Iridh witnesses brought agfOBst l^aftesbury, 
to whom the Whigs r^ftised credit as soon as iheyceased to swear 
on their side ; a great Subject of complaint to the Tories. 

, . ., Poor Teague andJRory, who renew'd the story, 

Were babes of grace while swearing was in Kshion ; 

' ^ ' !Bdt when the Wmg was charged by me' true Tory,- ' 

Tbe joynet^s flail did thresh tfacm out of the nation ; 

'Theft idl' w4b gospeloproof, and now aH subornation ; 

Against, (dd Tony, i^erjured every joiollier^s son, 

' .. , ' . i And now poor Teague and Rory, 

^ To his ilktion*8 gjory, ' t • 

May plot at home, and sing, O heme ! O honf ! 
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perhaps, you will tell me, tliat you retained him only 
for the openuig of your cause, arid that your main 
lawyer is yet behind. Now, if it so h$tppen he meet 
Mdth no more reply than his predecessors, you may 
either conclude that I trust to the goodness of my 
cause, or fear my adversary, or disdain him, or what 
you please ; for the short of it is, it is indifferent 
to your humble servant, whatever your party says 
or thinks of him. 
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^ UPOK 

THE AUTHOR 

or THE FOLLOWING POEM. 

Once mcne our awful poet ann8> toeBf^afgfi 

The thieatning h^dra-facdon of tbe age : 

Once more prepares his dreadM pen to wield. 

And every muse attends him to me field : 

By art and nature for this task designed. 

Yet modestly the fight he long decup'd ; 

Forhore the torrent of his verse to pour> 

Nor loosed his satire till the needful hour ; 

His sovereign's ri^ht^ hy patience half hetray'd. 

Waked his avengn^ gienius to its aid. 

filest muse, whose wit wiUi sueh a cause was erowii'd|. 

And hlest the cause that. such a chaxi^ipion found; 

With chosen verse upon the foe he mOa, 

And black sedition in each quarter galls ; 

Yet, like a prince with subjects forced to engage. 

Secure of conquest, hie rebates his rage ; ' ^ 

His ^ry not without distinction sheds. 
Hurls mortal bolts but on devoted heads : 
To less infected members graitle foimd> 
Or spares, <»r else pours bwi; into ^ womid. ^ 

u Sudi generous grace. the jungrateful tribe abu8% , > 
And trespass on the m^OT of his mu9e; 
Their wretched doggreU rnimers forth ihey bring,' 
To snarl and bark against the poet^ft king : 
9 
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A crew, dMt gfinfaKae t^ attioa mme 
Than all their treuon-canting priesti hefoie ! 
On diete he soBroe vonduafts a aooniAil mile. 
Bat on their powofbl patraui tnroa faia ityle s 
A style 10 keen, as even from &ctton dnws 
The vital poison, stsbs to the heart their cai 
Tdw then, greit haid, what trihute we cm 
Accept ovr uumia^ for foa transoeiid our piaiae. 



TO 

THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR • 

OF THB FOLLOWING FOEM, 
AVD THAT OF 

ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL. 



Thus pious ignonmoe, with dofaioos praise. 

Altars of old, to gods unknown, did raise: 

Thej knew not me loved Deitj, they knew 

Divine efibcts a cause divine did shew : 

Nor can we doubt, when such these numbers are. 

Such is thdor canae, ihou^ the worst muae shall dare 

Their sacred worth in hnmble verae declare. 

As aentle Thames;, chaim'd with thy timelal song^ 

Glides in a peaeefttl miijesty ahmg; 

No rebel stoii^ no lofty hoik, diKS fantve 

The easy passage of his silent wave ; 

So, sacrea poet, so thv numbers flow. 

Sinewy, yet mild, as nappy lovers woo ; 

Strong, yet harmonions too, as planets move. 

Yet soft as down upon the wings of love. 

How sweet doea virtue in your dress appear ! 

How muck more charming, when mudi less sevue ! 

Whilst vou our senses hannkssLy beguile. 

With all the allsiemeDta of your happy style ; 



* There seems to have been amne uncertainty, both amcmff Tories and Whigs, 
coDoeming the author of *^ The MedaL" Setde, hinudf, £d not reoognize me 
hand of myden ; for he thus expresses himself :^^^ I am not of opinion, that the 
author of «« The Medd,** and that of ^ Absalom and Achitophd,^* is one person, 
rinoe the style and pantiBg k fiur different, and their satires are of a different 
hue, the one UAna a mudi more sEovenly beast Ihan the other; yeC, nnce they 
deshe to be (JiMghlt S0| let the one bear the repioaebes of the other.^— J'r<?/ac« 
to Medal Heverted. 



} 
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You insinuate loyalty with kind decdt^ 

And into sense the unthinking many cheat : 

So the sweet Thracian, with ms channing lyre. 

Into rude nature virtue did inspire ; 

So he the savage herd to reason drew. 

Yet scarce so sweet, so charmingly, as you. 

Oh that you would, with some such powerful charm, 

Inenrate Alhion to just valour warm ! 

Whether much suffering Charles shall theme afibrd. 

Or ^e great deeds of s^-like James's sword ; 

Agam, fiiir Gallia might he ours, again 

Another fleet might pass the sul^ect main ; 

Another Edward lead the Britons on. 

Or such an Ossory as you did moan : 

While in such numhors you, in such a strain. 

Inflame their couraee, and reward their pain. 

Let false Achitopnel the route engage. 
Talk easy Ahsalom to rehel rage ; 
Let frugal Shimei curse in ho^ zeal. 
Or modest Corah more new plots reveal; 
Whilst constant to himself, secure of &te. 
Good David still maintains the royal state ; 
Though each in vain such various ills employs. 
Firmly he stands, and even those ills eigoys ; 
Firm as fliir Alhion midst the ra^ng main, 
Surv^s encircling danger with disdain. 
In vain the waves assault the immoved diore, 1 

In vain the winds with mingled fmry roar, v 

Fair Albion's beauteous dim shine whiter than before. ) 

Nor shalt thou move, thou^ hell thy fldl conspire. 
Though the worse rage of zeal's fanatic fire> 
Thou best, thou greatest of the British race. 
Thou onlv flt to flll great Charles his place. 
Ah wretched Britons ! ah too stubborn isle ! 
Ah stiff-neck'd Israel on blest Canaan's soil ! 
Are those dear proofi of heaven's indulgence vain. 
Restoring David and his gentle reign ? 
Is it in vain thou all the goods dost know, ) 

Auspicious stars on mortals shed below, |- 

While an thy streams with milk,, thy lands with honey flow ? I 
No more, fond isle ! no more thyself engage. 
In civil fkry, and intestine rage ; 
No rebel leel thv duteous land molest. 
But a smooth calm sooth every peaoeftil breast. 
While in such charming notes divinely sings 
The best of poets^ of the best of kings. 



THE 

MEDAL. 



I 



Of all our antic siglits*aiid pageantry^ 

Which English idiots run in crowds to see^ 

The Fplish Medal* bears the prize alone ; 

A monster^ more ^the favourite; of the town. 

Than either fairs or theatres have shown.: 

Never did art so wiell with nature strive. 

Nor ever idol seem'd somiich aUve ; ; '^ 

So like the man, so golden to the.si^ty/.vv . 

So base within, so counterfeit and light. :; . J 

One side is fiU'd with title and with fice ;• v '* # 

And, lest the kiqg should want a r^^gal placie,^ 

On the reverse a Tower the town suirtreys, 

X^er which our diountin^ sun his b6anis display&^ 

The word, pronounced ^oud by shrieval voice, ' 

L:iET AMUR, which, ia Polish, jsri^mce ;f 

The day, itionth, year; to the great act are join'd,^ 

And at new canting holiday design'd ; 

i;ive days he sat for every cast and look, ^ 

Fou Tmore than Gk>d to finish Adam took. 

• Note I. t Note II. 
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But who can tell what essence angels are ? 
Or how long Heaven was making Lucifer ? 
Oh, could the style that copied every grace. 
And plow*d such furrows for an eunuch face. 
Could it have fonn*d his ever^an^ng will. 
The various piece had tired the graver's skill ! 
A martial hero first, with early care. 
Blown, like a pigmy by the winds, to war ; 
A beardless chief, a rebel ere a man ; 
So young his hatred to his prince began.* 
Next this,«--how wildly will ambition steer ! 
A vermin wriggling in the usurper's ear ;f 
Bartering his venial wit for sums of gold. 
He cast himself into the saint-like mould ; 
Groan'd, sigh'd,and pray*d, while godliness wasgain^ 
The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train. 
But, as 'tis hard to dieat a juggler's eyes. 
His open lewdness .he could ne'er disguise.^ 
There split the saint ; for bypocritic zeal 
Allows no sins but those it can conceal : 
Whoring to scandal gives too large a scope ; 
Saints must not trad^ but they may intarh^ : 
The ungodly principle was aU Ihe same ; 
But a gross cheat betrays his partner^s game. 
Besides, tfadr pace was formal, grave, and slack ; 
His nimble wit outean llie heavy pack ; 
Yet stiU he &ttYid bis fortune at a stay, 
Whole droves of blockheads choking up his way ; 
They took, but not rewarded, his advice ; 
Villain and wit exact a double price. 
Powerwashisaim; buttfarownfrom thatpretaice,^ 
The. wretch tum'd loyal in his own defence. 
And malice reconciled him to his prince, j 
Him, in the anguish of his soul, he served ; 
Rewarded &ster still than he deserved.]] 

* Note III. t Note IV. t Note V. 

§ Note VI. II Note VII. 
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Behold ktm now exalted into trust; 

His counsels oii oonTenxent, . seldom just i 

Even in the most sincere adrioe he gsve» 

He bad fi grudging still to be a knave. 

The frauds he learn'd in his fenatic yeMs^ 

Made him uneasy in his lawful gears ; 

At best^ as little honest a& be oould, 

And, like white witches^ miscfaietOttsly geod i 

To his first bku» longingly he kains. 

And rather would he great by widsed meaiis.. 

Thus framed fat ill, he loosed our triple bold $ . 

Athme unsafe^ precipitous^ and bold. 

From hence tliose tears, that Ilixmi of oiir woe! 

Who h^s a powerful firittnd^ fereasms a foe^) 

What wonder if the waves pcevaiL so &r» 

When he cut down the banks iiiat mede th6 bar. ? 

Seas follow but thdr nature id iavade ; 

But be, by art» our native strength betaray'd: 

So Samson to his foe hb force eoAtMit^ 

And, to be sbimi, lay siumbenng.on her brjMat> ' 

But when thk fatal counsel^ fomid too kte*. 

Exposed its autbor to the public bate ; 

When his just sovecergn by no impious way 

Could be Sedueed to ftrUtrary swafy ; 

Forsaken of that hope, he shifts bis sml,^ 

Drives down the current witb a populur gde» 

And shews^ liie fiaid oonfessU wnbcnit a veiL 

He preaches to the crowd,. lAiat power is lent» 

But not conveyed, to kin^y govemmmt ; 

That claims successive bear no binding^ force ; . ; 

That cwonatifon oaths are things of course; 

Maintains the multitude cam never err ; . 

And sets the peo^ in tbi papal - cbiln : . ^ ' 

The reamii^'s'(^vi€m&y^--«^ 1 

The taiost have sloU thmr intesest m ^eir eyw; > 

Thepoweriealwiaystheirs^ and power is everwiaerf 

•NoteVm. . 

VOL. XII. 2 K 
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Almighty crowd !thoQ sHoiten'st jtHjdlqjNitie; * 
Poiver i^ thy eswence, .wit thy ettiibute ! : > 
Nor faith nor 'reason make thee at a stay -; . 
Thou leap8ta*er all eternal truths in thy pindaric 

/ way! . • • ' • 

Athens^ no doubtt did righteowly dteide. 
When Phocion and when Socrates were tried ; 
As tighteoui^y they did thMe. dooms repent ; 
Still tney were wise, whatever wAy they went : 
. Crowds err not, though to both extremes they run ; 
Tokill'theffither, andrecalthe son. . , 
Some think the fools were most as tijnes went then, 
But now Uie world's o*erstodk'd with prudent men. 
The Gommoncryis even religion's test, — '> 
The Turk's is at Constantinople best, 
Idoffi in India, Popm^ at' Rome, 
And our own wraship <Mily true atr borne ; ,, 
And tru^tfantifdrdie time, 'tis 'hard to kdqw 
How long wie please it shi^l ootattkiMe sp ; 
TMsside to^y, and tibat to-4xio(row butns k . 
So all are God^mighties in thjbir tufns. 
A tempting doetrihe, plausible aijd j}ew ; 
Whaft'ibols our fathers were, if this be true ! 
Who, to destroy the seeds of eivil wsr9# 
!ftiherent ri^^in moharehs did d^edftm; 
And, that a lawful power might neyer^ase, 
Secured' snoeesfflon to secure ow pea$^^^ 
Thus property and: soreieign sw^y » at iast 
In equal balances were justfy^ east ; . 
But this neivr Jehu spurs the ^hotrmQu th'd hor^e. 
Instructs tbevheast to kww ebis B^ti^e foroe^ 
To take the:h»t < b^wecan; his teeth» and ^y 
To the next headlong stebp .4>f a»af cby> ; , 
Too happy England, ifoi^&^opd Wknew, 
*ty^^d> wie possess :,thefire^an:^ ife {^jucsue^t i ^ . ; < 
I'hei tatviBh ^cn^evnment- paXi giye» iw tapfe 4 . . • ; ^ 
Yet^we repine^ and plenty makes ua pcior. 
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God tried us 4Mioe ; our jneM fiithen foaght ; 
He glutted tbem with all t^e power they sought, 
Tilly nuister'd by their own usurping brave» 
The firee-bdm subject sunk into a sbve. 
We loath our manna, and we long for quails ; 
Ah, what is man, when his own wish prevails ! 
How rash, how swift to plunge liimself in ill» 
Proud of his power, and boundless in bis will ! 
That kings can do no wrong, we must believe i 
None can they do, and must they all receive ? 
Help/ heaven ! or sadly we shall see an hour^ 
When neither wroi» nor right we in thdr power \ 
Already they have k»t th^r best defence. 
The benefit of laws, which they dispense ; 
No justice to their righteous cause aUow'di 
But baffled by an arbitrary crowd | « ^ 

And medals graved their conquest to neordi 
The stamp and coin of their adopted lotdt 

The nian, who laugh'd but once to see an ass 
Mumbling to make the cross-grain'd thistles pass,^ 
Might laugh again to see a jury chew 
The prickles of unpalatable law» > 
The witnesses, that leedi^like lived on bloody 
Sucking fer them wa*e medicinally good ; 
But when they fasten'd on dieir fester'd swe. 
Then justice and religion they foreswore ; 
Their maidi^i oaths debauch'd into a whoi^^ 
Thus men are raised by fiictions, and decried^ 
And rogUe and saint distinguished by tbeir side ;f 
They rack even Scripture to confecte their cause, 
And plead a call io preach in spite of laiws« 
But that's no news to jthe pew injured page. 
It has^ hem used aa- ill in every' dge v 
And is constcain'd with patience all to take. 
For wbat defence can Greek and Hdvew make ? 

' • ■ ' ■ ■■> L I , ■ < M il ti f >...i I ' < » » f , I ■ iiili I i ' I ■ 

* Oemus, accorclif^ to Lucilias, only laughed once in hn 
life,, and that atthe-miterable joke in thelait. 
t Note IX. 



} 
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Happy, ivho ean thiit talking, trumpet seize ; 
They oiake it ipeak wliittey^ sense ibey pieas^ 
'Twas framed at firot our ocade,. to inquire ; 
But since our sects in prophecy g»>w higher, 
The text inspires not thein,but they.the textinspire. 
London, thou great emporium .of our isle, * 
O. thou too bounteous, thou too fruitful Nile ! 
How shall I praise or curse to thy desert ? 
Or separate thy sound from thy corrupted part ? 
I call-d thee ^ile ; the parallel will stand ; 
Thy tides of wealth overflow the fattened- land ^ 
Yet momtept9 fto&K thy laige inccease. we find, 
Engendered on the slime thou leavest behind. 
Sedition has not wboUy seieed on Uiee, . 
Thy nobler parts are from infection free. 
Of Israel's tribes thou hast a numerous band. 
But stiU ibe Canaanite is in the kmd ; 
Thy mililaary Chiefs a^re brave and true. 
Nor are thy disenchanted burghers few ; 
The head is loyal which thy heatt commands. 
But what's a heed with two such gouty hands ?^ 
The wise and wealthy love the sorest way. 
And are content to thrive and to obey. 
But wisdom is to sloth too great a slavei; 
None ai?e sp \m^y as tbe fool and knave. 
Those \e% mecuise ; what vengeaDCe will they urge. 
Whose ordures neither plague nor fice can purge ; 
Nor shwp experience oan to duty bring, 
Nor angry heaVeiv nor a forgrving king ! 
In goq^phraae tbcar* chapmen they betray ; 
Their shops are dens, the buyeF is tJiek prey : 
The knack ^ tmdea is living on the spoil ; . 
They boast even when each other theyibegUilei ^^' 
Customs to steal is aucb a trivial thing. 
That 'tis their cliftrter to defraud their ki^. • 

All handa unite of every jarring sect ^ - - 

T|i^y cheat the, country &rst,.and tl^n infeci : 

I .i MHj m il ij im aiti* wii ^ Ai i i i l i l i ii r ^ 

• Note X. . . ; : t 
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Ijj^ey for God's cAme iSleir tnonarcHs ^reietetUrcme^ 
And they'll be sure td make his cause their own. 
Whether the plotting Jesuit laid the plan 
OFtiiuidering kings, or the French puritan/ 
Our sacrilegious sects their guides outgo. 
And kings and kingly power would murder too. ' 

What means their traitorous combination less, 
*Joo plain to evade, too shameful to confess ! ^ 
^ut treason is not own*d when *tis descried ; 
Sbccessiul crimes alone are justified. 
The men, who no conspiracy would find, 
Who doubts, but, had it taken, they had joined,— 
Join'd in a mutual o6vehant of defence. 
At first without, at laist against, their prince ? 
If sovereign right by sovereign power they scan,'' 
The same bold maxim holds in God and man : 
God were not safe/ his thunder could they shun J ^ 
He should be forced to crown another Son. > 

Thus, when the heir was from the vineyard thrown. 
The rich possession was the murderer's cwn,* 
In: vain to sophistry they have recourse ; 1 

Byproving their^s no plot, they prove *tis worse, t 
XJmtiask'd reb^Uon, and audacious force ; j 

Which^ though not atotual, yet all eyes may see^i 
*Tis working ni thje immediate power to be'r ^ 
For from pretended grievances they rise. 
First to dislike, and after to despise ; 
Then, <^yclop^ like, in human flesh to deal, ' 
Chop up a minister at every meal ; 
Perhaps not wholly tb nielt down th^ king,. . . 
But dip his regal- rights wilhin the rirtgrf ; SL 
From thence to asi^ote the power 66 p^e and: wSar, 
•And ease him, by degrees; of public care: ; i I 

^ . IM t l l t l j I. [n ... > n i I ■ < 1 , 1,), I , n ■ ■ I I [ . / 

i •; ' . : . . •..:,,■'.,. '^ .? - f^' 

♦ See the parab|e of the yineyard,,in the gospel of St IVjatlhe^, 
chap. xxi. ver. 35. ^ * ' "' • * .in*' 

t Note XI. .. ^ - 



} 



} 
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Yetf to consult hia dignity and.&me. 
He should have leave to exercise the Hamei 
Andholdthecardswbilecoinmonspla}r'dthegan)ei 
For what can power give more th^n fopd.aiid diwk» 
To live at ease» and not be bound to think ? 
These are the cooler methods of their QnimBf^ 
Bpt theifr hot zealots think 'ti^ loss of tinie ^ 
On utmost bounds of loyalty they stand. 
And grip and whet like a Croatian band. 
That waits impatient for the last command. 
Thus outlaws open villainy maintain ;. 
They steal not, but in squadronsf scour the plain ; 
And if their power the passengers subdue, 
l*he most have right, the wrong is in the &Wt 
Such impious axioms foolishly they show. 
For in some soils republics jtvill not grow ; 
Qur temperate isle will no extremes sustain 
Of popular sway, or arbitrary reign ; : 
But sUdes between them both into the best. 
Secure in freedom, in a monarch blest ; 
And though the climate, vex'dwith various winds. 
Works through our yielding bodies on OiUr minds, 
t^he wholesome tempest purges what it l^eeds^. 
To recommend the calmness that succeeds^ / 

But thou, the pander of the pec^le's hearts, 
O crooked soul, and serpentine in arts, : 
Whose blandishments a loyal land have whored. 
And broke the bonds she plighted tp her k>pd; 
What curses qn thy blasted name wiU fall, . ^ 
Which age to age their legacy shall call ! >• 

Foralln^ustcursethewoesthatn^ustdescendonall. } 
Beligion thou hast none ; thy mercury 
Has pass'd through every sect, or theirs througbthee. 
But what thou givest, that venom still remains. 
And the pox'd nation feels thee in their brains. 
"What else inspires thetongues,andswells the breasts. 
Of all thy bellowing renegado priests,* 

^ ' <* Note XII. ^ '^' 
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That prbadh Up thed fbr God, Bii^hse thy laws/ 
And with thy stten ferment their fainting cause ; 
Fresh fumes of madness raise, and toil and sweat, 
T6 Unfike the formidable bripple great ? ' 
Yet should thy ciimes suecera,sfabuld lawless power 
C(^pdss ^^se ends thy gteedy hopes devour,' * \ 
Thy canting friends Uiy mortal foes would be,- 
'^f God and theirs Will never ioiig agree ;> ' - 
For thine, if thou bast any, musi he bne^ 
That lets the world and Uun^an-kmd abne ; ^ i : 
A jolly god that pa^es hours too well, \ -^ . 
To promise heaven, or thiieaten us with hcflV 
That unconcem'd 1^01 at rebellion sit, 
And wink at crimes he did himself commit ^ ' 
A tyrant theirs ; the heaven their priesthood paints 
A convenlidle of glo6my Bullen saints ; 
A heaven, like Bralam, slovenly and &»ad, 
Fore-doom'd for souls with false religion mad. 
' Without a vision, poets can foreshow 
What all but fools; by common sense, may know : 
If true succession from our isle should fail. 
And crowds profane, with impious arms, prevail 
Not thou, nor those thy factious arts engage. 
Shall reap that harvest of rebellious rage, 
With which thou flatter'st thy decrepit age.* 
The swelling poison of the several sects. 
Which, wantmg vent, the nation's health infects. 
Shall iHirst its bag, and, fighting out their way. 
The various venoms on each other prey. 
The presbyter, puflfd up with spiritual pride, 
Shall on the necks of the lewd nobles ride ; 
His brethren damn, the civil power defy, 
And parcel out republic prelacy. 
But short shall be his reign ; his rigid yoke, 
And tyrant power, will puny sects provoke ; 

♦Note XIII. 



} 
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And frogs and toads, and all the tadpde train. 
Will crmk to heaven for help fiom tjbis devouring 

(irane. 
The cut- throat swwd and clamdrous gown sbaU jar, 
In sharing their ill-gotten spoils of war ; 
Chiefs shaU be grained the ^!urt which they j^^l 

tend; . . t 

Lords envy* lords, and friends with every friend C 
About then- impious merit shaU contenqv . . -i 3 
The surly commons slmll respect deny» ; i 
And jostle peerage out with property. 
Their genehd either shall his trust betray. 
And force the crowd to arbitrary sway ; 
Or they, suspecting* his. ambitious aim> 
In hate of kings shall cast anew the frame. 
And cast out CoHatine,* that bore their name. 

Thus, inborn broils the factions would engage,"^ 
Or, wars of exiled heirs, or foreign rage. 
Till halting vengeance overtook our ag^ ; . 
. And our wild labours, wearied into rest, , 
Reclined us on a netful monisrch's breast. 






■ I I- P udet hcec opprobria^ voUs , 



* Collatinus was> after the expulsion of the TarquihS; exded 
from Rome^ in hatred to his surname of R6X. ? - 



NOTJES 



ON 



THE MEDAL. 



Note I. 
The PoBsk medal^P. 461. 

tt waa a atanding joke among the opponents of Shaftesbury, 
that be hoped to be chosen kin^ of Poland at the vacancy^ when 
J^n Sobioski waa elected* Tfaiawaa probably only a revival jind 
new edition of an improbable atory^ that he expected Cromwell 
v^iild hfive made him king of £i^land« His aupp^osed election, 
ita eauaea. 4ind effects, are very humorously stated in a pi^nphlet 
repubUali^asnang Lord Somers' Tracts^ already quoted, pp. 263# 
358. 

The author complains ironically, that, among the advantaffea 
of court fitvoni*, wnidi Lord SfaamflAniry had renonneed for fais 
country, alread^r enumerated by one of his adherents, he had 
omitted to mention a yet more mgnified sacrifice :. 

'* I suppose, there are very few in this kingdom, that do not 
very sensibly remember the late inter-regnum in Poland, and how 

. many illustrious candidates stood fair for theelectio • Sobieski, 
iiidi»Hl, bad done great things for that people ; he had kept their 
potent enemy, the Turk, fram entering any farther upon their 
frontier ; -was great and popular in the esteem ^md love of the 
best army, that, perhaps, tney ever had, but that was by much 

, too little to entitle him to the succession of the throne, it appear- 
ing absolutely the interest of that natiouj that (he Great Turk 
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was not only to be beaten^ but he motty in ihortf oUo be caa^ 
rerted. And who so fit for such an enterprise as he that should 
be promoted to the regal auUiorit y ? One that, from the high 
place he was to possess, might not only administer justice to 
them . but salvation to the greater part of Asia."— - 

*' Upon these considerations, you may imagine quickly the eyes 
of the whole Diet were cast upon little England, and there upon 
whom so soon as the little Urd (^Shaftesbury ? Polish deputies 
were immediately sent» post-incognito^ with the imperial crown 
and sceptre in a doak-bag to him* Old Blood * smelled it from 
Bishopgate-street ; and had it.npt been for an old acquaintance 
and friendship between King Anthony the Elect, for now I must 
call him so, and himself, I am credibly informed he had laid an 
ambush for it at the Cqc)^ al^-hpuse, by Ten|ple-Bar, where some 
thirty incfigent bullies were eating stuffed beef, kelter'skelier, at 
his charge, on purpose to stand by and assist him at carrying off 
the booty. 

" But heaven, which I Jiopehas ordained that no crown shall 
ever suffer damage for King Anthony's sake, took care to pre- 
serve this. For the sinister designs of the old Irish crown*mon- 
ger being yet to be doubted, thi^^prudent prince, as I am told, 
having tried and fitted it to his fae^, carefully sent it back again 
by a trusty messenger^ coaigealed in the husk or shell of a Hol- 
land cheese, taken asunder merely for thatpurpose, and cement- 
ed again together by an art fit for no man to know, but a &lng 
pi^sumpdve of Poland. 

** All things thus prepared, his election being carried in the I>i«t 
so uiianimously, and so nemine-eqntradic^ntey that'n6ttian tothis 
hqur ever heard of it but himself, it is not to be imagitied how this 
little Otig was transported with the thoughts of gfOwhig ilito> 
leviathan ; he fended himself the picture before Hdbb's Comuntm- 



• Blood, faitious for his attempt upon the Crown jeweb, and dther fuflian 
adventures, was at thu time a irut Hue Prolai^f^- **- Afid here the>good 
<^«lonel Blood, (that stole the Duke of Orxaond, ^nd if a timely rescue had not 
oome in, had hanged him at Tyhurn, and afterwards stole the crown, tho«:^h ha 
was not so happy as to carry it off,) no player at small games: he, evcnlte, the 
▼irtuous colonel, was to have been destroyed by the Papists. It seems these Pa- 
pists would let no emineat Protestant be safe. But some amends were made*; 4|ie 
eokmel, by the sale of the narrative,. Utilised TlumuuBlooi, It had been stnmge 
if so much mischief had been stirtii^g, and he not come in for.a stuuk.^ — Examqu 
4). 311. The nttTratiye is now before mc, ii> which 1 observe Colonel BTood very 
feelingly complains, " that those whoHfj-e to deal with Jesuits ahd tfadr disdplet, 
had nsed to have as well the prmlieDce of scypeats^ as the innocettca of d«ves»**'' 



,>mmtst0N:Tn%)Mzi>Ai.. Mi 



IMseilndJiis^dffBpsf xnight xwell hnn big enough ^cmhiM.ma^ttty/ 
mA^£r^ nrxMeti gfe-ff ao utter an enbmy to dll i^puUics and' an* 
timonarchical constitutions^ that from that hour he preme<Ktatefl 
and laid the foundation of a worse speech than that famous one 
which he once uttered in our Engiidi senate-^Xfe/effefa ni Car* 
ihago. . i. ' > 

" But now, upon deliberate and weighty consideration of the 
great change he was to undertake^ many difficulties, and of an ex- 
traordinary nature, seemed to tirise. - A Protestant king being 
elected to a Popish kingdom, great were the debates within him- 
self, which way he was to steer hiis course in £he administration 
ef'^is government, so as to dise!)rarge his eonsdence, as'weirin 
ihedise incumbent upon hint of ^e sohIs of Msr][)eople, as >oP 
the ph!k>tiMtion df their properties and persons^ . -^ 

" The Great Turk, you have heard before, was to be convert- 
ed. Now, to bring so mighty a potentate over to the church of 
Rome seemed altogether destructive of the Protestant interest, 
for which he has beeri always so violent a champion ; /therefore 
it is resolved, Protestant* and true Proiestanti the; Ot^oaan Em- 
peror must be, or notbiiig. But how, when that was done; to 
establish the same chiireh in his dominions ? There was the great 
question. Whereupon, sifter due consideration, be resblved, at 
his taking possession of that throne, which stood gaping for him, 
to carry over from hence such ministers, both of church and state, 
as might be proper to advise, assist, and support him in a design 
so pious, though so difficult" 

A list is therefore made out of Shaftesbury's real or supposed 
adherents, with absurd Pbliih terminations attached to their 
names, to whom what the satirist deemed suitable ofQces in King 
Anthony's court, ai*^ respectively assigned. Among these, the 
reader will be startled to find, our author himself Under the fol- 
lowing entry: ■ '. ' ' i.i , . I 
^ " Jean DrydeHuHziz. Our poei laureit for writing panegyrics 
upon Oliver Cromwell, and libels against his present master, King 
Cliarles II. of England. 
■ <* Tom ShadrvoruJd. His deputy." 

.Froih which it appears, that Dryderi, at the time of this pas* 
ijuinade's being written, was considered as disaffected to the court. 

^ The joke of Shaftesbury's election to the Polish throne having 
been ohee thrown out, was eehoed, and re-iechocd, through an 
hundred ballads^ tall it ceased to be a joke at all. The reader 
f nRwt liaVtt iisequently remaiked such allusions ; we have^ for 4iom 
fltaa^, the following spngp : > > ' 

«^ Dagon'!^ Fall, or tJie Whig's Lament for Ahthony^ I^itig inf 
Pdaridi'' (Sd Febrwary, l682-a) u 
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. Vf A New fkmg on the Ming of AAilid, ami At Priiide oTilHr' 
Land of P^oniMer 

' <« The Fbefi Addreis to his moat Sacred Majettr, (Mi Jaly 
I6W.- 



Tht PoMi priaee it di«fm'd« be leom «rtdk Ml( 

CiNiKicDCt'f of inpflBctnble itnS 



Note IL 
Leeiamur, wldch, in PolUh, ii reJaice.'^F. 43 K 
It iweakl aeeni, that the Mkuren ofrShnftpuhnry wore theeiiie«« 



del attached to their hreaat. See '^ A Pancgyrick on their Bojal 
HtghneMOSy and congratidatuig hie return ikrota Scothsid» 1^1^*' 

JL^lHiiiir h Ae woH« a W9nl ^kh Isle 
At nuebty bopa did mii^tjr j0j cicat^ ( 
When the famed motto with appUuue was p«t 
To the eflSg^^ of the grand patriot. , 
Nearest Aar heait where late dieir Georges hnng. 
The pale4hced mML with its siher Mgae 
Was placedf whilift e? cry wewer sCiU csF^ffst 
His JQj to harbour there so famed a gaest s « . , 

The wretch that stampM it got immortal fame, 
*Twas coin*d by stealth, like groato at Brumichan ; 
While each possessor, with exalted voice, 
' Crits^ ** Ea^and'a sarcd, sad aow kt iis rejoi^** 



Note HI. 

. / A marital hero^rstf wUk eafUf carCf 

Blonm,like ^ p^gfnti bjf the windsp i0 war i 

A ieanOeu ctdef, a rebel ere a man ; 

So y<mng ht$ haired to his^jfrince began^-^V^ ^^« . 

Dryden dots not here do juatice to Shaftesbury, who certainly 
offered Charles I. the first fruits of his coUrage and address* Ber- 
ing heir to a plentiful fortune, a member of parliament, and high 
fiheriff of the county of Dorset, he came to Oxford when Uie 
•Civil War broke out, and though then only twenty-one or twen- 
ty-two years of age, presented to the king a digested plan, for 
compromising matters betwieen him and his subjects in arms 
against him : Charles observed, he was a very younff maniar:ao 
mat an undertaking; to which, with the readiness wUdftoaarlBed 
hischaxacter,heanswered, thatwould not bethe worseforthekiag^s 
aAurs, provided the bnsiness was done. He had, in conaeeoence, 
a commission from the king, (o premise indemnity and remwurof 



grievancefl to sueh of the parliamentary garrisons at would laj 
down their arms. Accordipi^y^ bu plan seems to have taken 
some effect ; for Weymout|i actually surrendered to the king, 
and Sir Anthony AsHley 'Cooper, as his style then was, was made 
governor. Some delaya occurred in the course of his Staining 
this office ; and whether disgusted with these, and givinff^soope to 
the natural instability of his temper, a& is intimated by Clarendon, 
or offended, as Mr Locke states, at Weymouth having been plun- 
d«wd by Prince Manlnoe's Ibrcet, he made^one of ^se sodden 
tiiciis^ of wfaidk hia peUtical career fumishea sevecsl instance^ 
md went ever to the other side* After tfais^ Clarenden says, thai 
i^ ^^ gave up l^aelf, body and aool^ to the parliament^ and be- 
eaine aa implacable enemy to the royallamily/* He maedforoea 
in Dorsetshire, with whidi betook Waveham by stonn^ in.Oeto^ 
tier 1644, and reduced the greater part of the oaunty to thd ob^ 
dienoe of tiie parliament. He heldvarious high charges under the 
authority of the repubKc ImI€4S, be waa sheriff of Norfiolk ; in 
l64Sr thsriff of Wtltdiire ; and an l6di, one of that coamiittoe, 
whicih maa named for tibe reviaal and reformsif the laW» 

Note IV*. . 

A vermin wnggHng in the Vsurper^s ear, — P. 433. ^ 

Shaftesbury waa by no meanf in a hurry to submit to Craai- 
well's domination, any more than he had been to join the parlia- 
ment ; the uncontrouled autbority of an individual^ and of one 
too who was inaccessible to all arts of cajoling or management^ 
and only acted upon bis own ojiinion and impulses, presented to 
the art and ambition of our statesman a very unpromising fteld 
of exertion. Accordingly, he is said to have been active m op- 
ining the cUf^maiBssion of the Lcog Pariiament ; and, being a 
meqaber of that convoked Wji* die P^eaectcnr in l66S>, he signed the 
fiunoes protestation againat the personal usurpafcieii of Cromwell, 
wbijBb orcawMwd a tny andden dissolution of tb«t assemUy. 
But notwitbsblnding tms ocoasional oppeeidon, he sat in M 
Cromwell's parliament^, waa & member of his jMrivy council, and 
was so far ia his £ivonr, that he is said by his enemies to haVe 
nourished hopes of aucoeedin|r him in his power, with which vie^ 
be aimed to become his aon-in-law. Hence he is called, in the 
"Dream of the Cahai;' . 

«^ A litde bob-tailM lord, urchin of state, 

A j^aite^goi'bare'bane peer, whom all men. hate.** 

SiaU Poems, VoL I. p. 148. 
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.... ■ KotoV. 

, Jfflf east hmsejfinlo ttie saint -lite moiitd; . 
Groan d, sigh d, atut pray'd, while godliness tvas gam, 
' ' The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train. 
' ' * " JJtt/i as *tis hard to cheat a juggler's eyes. 

Tits open lewdness he could ne*er disg^ise^^Vl 432. 

I ; Jicfapiding to. Norths the £ari of Strnftrnkmy, *' in all hiswajs 
and workiiigi» held « conoen with th« jHiti|neRarGbiBt» and iatuU' 
ticaa.*' * Aft to bis dismpatiaii, the welUkno wn speech of Charles 1 1, 
.and bis reply, are. sufficient endenoe. *' I beheve, Shaftesbury," 
,aaid the gav monarch, " thou art the unckedest dog ia England/- 
.*' May it please your Minesty/' retorted the statesman, '^ c^a «ti6- 
Jed I bebeve I. am/' North, the recorder of all that was evil 
ooneeming him, says, ^^ whether out of inclination, custom^ or 
.pcjiity, I will not determine,.it is certain, he was not behind hand 
with the court in the modest pkasurei of the time, and to whi«t 
excess of libertinism they were cbmrnooly grown^ is no secret. 
There was a deformed old gentleman, called Sir Paul Neal, who, 
they say, sat for the picture of Sydrophel, in Hudibras ; and 
about town ipras called, the Lord Shaftesbury's groom, because he 
watered his niares (I forbear the vulgar word) in Hyde Park, with 
^Khenish wiiae and sugary andiiot seldomabait of cheese-cakes." t 

NoteVL 

, Power was his aim; but thrown Jrom that pretence, , 
The wretch turn'd loyal in his own defence. 
And malice reconciled him to his prince^r-^T? . 432; 

Whfitever Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper's private political prin- 
jppl^ might be, be lailed aot to tske a sluu« of power upon the 
elianges wbieh m vapidly succeeded the death of Cromwell. Ua- 
. der tlie Etittnp Parliaiaenri he was one of the council of state, and 
a Qotninissioner ior managing the army, one of the committee €o 
fff^iute the 1 Awer, and ciSonel of a raiment of hocse. He made 
use of the. infl^nce which these situations afforded him, for has*, 
lening ^hj^ Ae^ration^ Sir Anthony had long held a eecret coc^ 
resppndeniBe^ with the ro^al partyi and was to have joi»ed 8ir 
George Booth at his rising, had he not been so suddenly /erud^d.;]: 



• Sxatnm^ p. 41. f jm. p^ 60. 

at Note X. Off Astrtea Redns:, p, 44; 
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iie was taxed with this iateiidkl eiMifieraticm in parlimwiit ; but 
lie was at least resolved iMt to bear witness against' htiiiBelf, for 
fae made the highest mibssions of his innocence^ and ianprecated 
God's judgments on him and his posterity/if he had the slightest 
communication with the king, or his firiends : * Nevert|ielns» he 
was one of those who invited Monk into England ; was the fitat 
to supply him with a regiment of horse; was active in defeating 
the schemes of Lambert ; and, in conclusion, was named one at 
the twelve members, who were deputed by^ie House df Oammons 
io invite the king to return to his doroinfon& > i.: - 

NoteVIL 

Him, in the anguish ofFus soul, he served; 
Rewarded Jiuier still than he deserved. 
Behold him now exalted into trust,^^P. 4iS2* 

** At the time of his majesty's restoration, as a most signal te»- 
timony of his majesty's good sentiments of his fonner actions, 
Shaftesbury was advanced to be one of the first rank in his ma- 
jesty^s most honourable privy council, and was placed above his 
majest/s royal brother, the Duke of Gloucester, and even Ge- 
nend Monk himself, whom his majesty used to cail his poUtkal 
Either. And about three days before his majesty's coronatibn^ 
Jie was in the Banquetttng*hoaae created Baron Ashley of Wim* 
•bcnnm, St Giles ; and an<^er addition of honour was conferaed 
on him. Lord Cooper of Paulett ; and at last, in the year 1672^ 
he was made Earl of Shaftesbury, at the same time wlien Duk« 
Lauderdale, the Earl of Arlington, and the Lord Clifford, were 
prqmoted.'^t To these honours were added substantial power 
XBkd weight in the administration, called thecahid, from the iifii* 
tial letlem of the minieters' names who composed it.^ « in this 
ministry, Shaltoibury was Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and^ oil 
the resignation of Lord Keeper Bridgemen, became Lord- High 
•Chaneellor of England.' In this high station, helfurthered, wkh 
all his policy and aoqoenoe, the union with France against Hcd* 
iandv and the breach of .the triple league } fatal measures, which 
tended to the destructioa of our natural barrier againat the uni<> 
<vefttal dominion of France. It is probable> that.Shaftesb\iry^a 
jufdent spirit flattered itself with the hopes of conducting a .p6k 
'pular and triuti^hant .war. But whatever were his. motives,' let 

' " "i ' ' :• . T""""^ r) ■ — rrr*r 

• fVhUelock*s Memoriati^ p. 679* ' f Raleigh Redimvus^ p. 29. ' *■ ' 
% CliflfoM, 'Arlington, Buckiughftin, Ashley, (i. e« ShaAesbury;) 'Lauderdols^ 
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it be wmmmhmA^ im U^hmifom^ dM-Fveadbbrlbeiy* Moonmetfi 
•momfg Ike BritMh minutewi of tlie ptciod* hftd no induence wki 
SlwftMbiivy. WhHhfir be ib«iid the var, iU motieged by the 
eamsit end ill rdiaked hy the nation* wee Ukely to do vely little 
iMNMMir «<i thoie who had pushed it on; en whether he wm dia* 
aailiied with the ihare he ei^eyed of the king's favoai^; or» finaU 
ly^ whether diatrasting the easiness and nutaUlitj of the kingTs 
«V ia absokitely uncertain ; but, noved either by these^or 



flMWtt paCfi0ticiBOCiv€% Sheficabary, iftthenarlienfliia ef lfi7^fl^ 
althouffh in office, shewed himsdf prepared te join oppoakion ob 
rery short notice. 

Note VIII. 

But when thkfaial eoieuel^ found too late, 

Expoied ki awwr ia ihepuUic hatt; 

when his Just sovereign hy no impious way 

Could he seduced to arbitrary stony; 

Forsaken of that hope, he shifts his sail, 

I>rives down the current with a popular gale, 

And shews thejiend confess' d without a veil. — P. 433. 

Two circnawtnnrts seem chiefly to have inflnaaaed SiaftediHry 
kiUftdiaBgeef pcdsticsinlfiT^ Soaie vacancies had occurred in 
tfaelloMeofComnions^dttriiqi^areoasaofparliaaiient* These his 
lerdship, aa chaneaUor^ had caused to he filled up, by iasuing writ! 
for electien^ef his own autfaoii^* without waiting for the spesker's 
WBirant ; aprpceeding, wbadi was deemed by the House an mdue 
esestion of prerogative^ and the elections wfere decUred irregular 
and nulL This greatly irritated Shafte8bur;^'s haughty \ 




the game atfaaoiniater, who delighted in boldandmasteilysfcro^ 
afpoHcyv But this waa yet more to be infcired from the king's 
condact in the matter of the Undnlgenoe. This waa a deriaration, 
wbkh the king, by advice of ShiSbsbHsy^ and hia other minie- 
tera, had sent fiocth, on the fUth: March, t67% diiBpraainir with 
tiie penal laws against non«coniu»iiatao£ e«ery^diUBcripti<as» and 
l«d»lgiagtx>Protestaid;disaeiiltfatiiep«Uic, aiidto Gati^^ 
private, exercise of their religious worship^ It is remarkable* that 
Shaftesbury 9 afterwards die clia iu p ion fbr the test against Pop^ 
ry, was made chancellor, chiefly for the purpose of affixing the 
great seat to this declarationi which the Lord Keeper Bt^dge« 
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VtAn exei>eiae of flraMgati^e; After ^an fa^ < ffi^tort ^itr^^tg^ c£«rlci 
reealled the de<4flMLtioBy and luakr tiM eaaltt wilk hn own buid^ 
Fron) that mondiift Shaftesbury dedkFed, l^at the king had fcK- . 
taken himself^ and deserved to beforsaken. Suspidoos thatauoM^ . 
narch^ who preferred so evidentlj his peace md- pleasure to.hi# . 
brerogative^ woaM no^ hesitate to make tiie lesser samfice of an . 
obnoxions miniver ; anxious alsb^ on nccount of the piepoiider«> i 
ance of the Diike of York, who hated hiiti^ and whom be {lated^ .) 
die ChatideUot f)robably foresaw^ that, in ttiaking an uppatent a»A 
eriiioe ci deurt favour^ he would not dnlf saveluniseuy bill be* 
tome the leader, instead of being the vietimy of the pofmlair fadtom 
J^jcoardingljf he pvpmoted the Test Act in the House of Com^ ^ 
moBSy and stood fdrth in the House of Lords as the leader of the 
Pretsslaiit party^ whom the declaration had grievously alarmed. 
From so linexpecled a chai^> st this eventml period^ Usiremoi^ 
val from office was a matter of coiume. But m die niode of ae* 
compltshhig it, drcbmstances occurred, which istrongly inark thi^ 
eh^aoter <» Shaftesbury, who delighted iii an opportunity of 
teaming aUd alarming his opponents, even ia the very act of hBtneat^ 
ing bmiPe them. When he waited upon the king, to suirendeif 
the seals, he observed a circle c^his enemies in the antitHchamberi 
anticipating, with triumjsh, his returning without these badges^ * 
of his office. Upon olitaining his audience, tke fidling miuslev < 
begged the king, th«t his dismissal might be so affuiged,'tts not 
to appear as if he was thrown off with contempt '^ Godafisb/' . 
replied the good-natured monarch, *^ t will not do it with any -' 
eircumstance that looks like an affront.** The earl then begged- 
permission to carry the.«eicls.befor&'th« king to ^hapii, and re^ 
turn them afterwards from his house. His boon beii^ granted, 
be carried on the conversation with hiuch humour, upon such 
gay subjects as usually entertain^ the king, while his adversa-. 
ries, upon the tenterhooks of anxiety, awaited the isstie of so long 
an audience. But when they saw the king and the chancellor 
come out together smiling, and go in Company to the f^apel, thd 
party concluded Shaftesbury's peace was made, and his expected 
ftnceessior Uras inconsolable. After enjoying this litds triumph^ 
Shaftssbuiy sent the scab to the king, and placed himaelf «l th« 
head of the country party, who, from the genend and well-i£ra«d4 
•d opiajon of hii9 taleilts, did not hesitate to adopt as theirileadarj 
one who had just deserted the banners of the enemy. 

From this time, Shaftesbury must always be considered as i« 
opposition to the court. For although a number of the country 
party were admitted into the council of state, f<Hrmed by the adU 
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viee of Temple^ and ShaAeflborjr himaelf was pcMd^t, be.m^ 
m £Kt, iio|noreti«il0d.loihe'kuig'6 pttrty* than a detat^hnieiit of 
besiegers become a part of the garriao« of a bedeg^ towa, be-^ 
cause a bastion or redoubt has ^n surrendered to lii^sn»by ca« 
pittilatioii* 

^otelX. 

Thus men are raised by^aciionSf and decried. 

And rogue and saint dtsiinguishd by their side.'-^F. ^35. 

This was the argument concerning^ the credibility^ of the plot^ 
witnesses^ which, was so trinmphatitty urged by the' Tories^ who 
asked, '' Are not these men good witnesses, H^n whose teetimonf 
Stafford, and so many Catholics, have been executed, and whom 
you yourselves have so long celebrated as men of credit and ve« 
racity ? You have admitted them into your bosom ; they are best 
acquainted with your treasons. They tate determined in another 
shape to serve their king and country ; and you eaneot oomphuBy 
that the same measure which you meted to others, should now, 
by a righteous domn of vengeance, be measured out to yon,'** 
To this there was but one answer : •' We have been duped by 
our own prejudices, and the perjury of these men ; but youy by 
employing against us witnesses whom you know to b^ (orswann 
villains, and whom their versatility has sufficiently proved to be 
such, are doing with your eyes open what we did in the blindness 
of prdudice, and are worse than us, as guilt is worse than foU;^." 
But tnisy though the Whigs' true defence, required a candid dis- 
avowal of the Popish Plot, and reprobation of the witnesses; and 
that no true Protestant would suDmit to. 

NoteX. 

Thy military chiefs are brave and true. 

Nor are thy disenchanted burghers few ; • 

The head ts hyal which thy heart command^, ^ 

Bui what's a head, with two such gouty hands ?— P, 43G; 

As matters carried more and more the appearance of actual in- 
surreetion and civil war, the more wealthy 6f the citizens of Loxi* 
don, to whom nothing could be mone ruinous than such an event, 
b^an to draw to the royal party. • . They w<ere^eiFed also, tiiat 



• Hume, vol. VIII. p, 158. 
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hUb ancieBt course of feasting and faosfiitalit^; obaerved by fwmerr 
sheriffs, had given way for furious oaba}s in coffee-bouses ; ianc^^ 
by degrees, a krge body of citizens^ who had, acocHrding to North>, 
good hearts, and good spirits, wore frarmed for tbfi puipose of re^ 
storing the ancient order and course of living in the city. By 
means of this party. Sir John Moor was elected Lord Ma^ror ; for 
whose character and conduct, and that of Shute and Pilkington, 
the Whig sheriffs, whom Dryden here terms his " two gouty 
hands," see the two last notes on the Second Part of '< Absalom 
,and Achitophel," pp. 401, 403. It was a great advantage to the 
court, that the military chiefs of the city, i. e« the officers of the- 
trained bands^ ^c. wiere atjtached to the royal cause ; and it was 
very much by their emphatic interiennce, that the electiim of 
sheriffs for 1683 was carried agamst the Whig piM^^y* 



Note XL 

Perhaps nd wkoHy to melt down the king'f 

But cUp his legal rights wUhin the ring.^-P. 437. 

Until 1663, mi^ed money was not struck in England ; and the 
iiammered coin, whkhcolitinued tobe.in circulation longafterthat * 
period, was liable to be clipped, which occasioned great frauds on 
the public, and loss to individuals. It is remarkable, that th$^ 
verses which follow, describing the cypher-like state of royalty, to 
which the country party widied to reduce- the king,^ree accu- 
rately with what North believed to be Shaftesbury's real designs 
upon the authority and person of Charles. *' if he was really ^ 
friend to any human kind, besides himself, I believe it was to King 
Charles the Second ; whosje gaiety« breeding, wit, good-humour, 
£uniliarity, and disposition to enjoy the pleasures of society and 
greatness, engaged him very much, th^t had a great share of witj 
agreeableness, and gallantry himself. But this same superiority 
spoiled all ; his majesty would pot always be influenced by bim^ 
)>ut wo^d take sb<nt ti^rqs on bjist^e, ami so frustrate^ his pro* 
jeets; ^nd finding by that bjs coi^ld not work unde^r him, he 
strovi^ if possible, to reduce his authorityi and get aboy^ hiip* It 
se^ms, by what was given out, that he would not liav^ hurt ..the 
king personally,i,but kept him tan^ iii a cage, with hi# ordinary 
pleasures about him. And if he was privy to the cruel stroke in-* 
tended at the Rye, or any way concurring, it was the necessity of 
affairs, such as are laws to a politician, and superior to all human 
engagements, that obliged him. And of that sort, the chief was 
^elt^reservation ; for, though he had found the king very easily 
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i^eoondled, m tiot beiii|; in hto nature vindicativ€, it was poaaible 
that humoop^ m age adratioed, mii^ht spend ; and he had launch? 
ad fiodeepiiitftaacMi^aaitaeeiiMdiieoeafaKylfaatelthaptli^ 
pthethaMibSki"' EMmenp p. ll». 

NoteXIL 

Wh§ii eke inspif^ the ftmgHes an4 smeUs the brec^$, 
OfaUthy Mlomng renegado pT^e^—^P* ^38. 

The keen and violent attack made upon the dissenting and fA* 
Itatical clergy, in these and the following lines, called fonh the 
indignation of the fa^ouft Edmund Hlckeringill^ who had bee^ 
priginally one of Cronlweirs fighting saints, N^as at this time f ec<^ 
tor of All-Saints^ in Colchester, and was nctoricms-forr oompd^ 
sing fanatical pamphlets, songs, and sermons.* This reverend 
gentleman did not let the sun go down without venting his Ire ^ 
for, the very next day after the puMication of " The Medal," he 
sent to the press an answer to it, entitled, ** The Mushroom, or 
|i Satire against libelling Tories and prelatical Tantiviea; in an-; 
^wer to a Satire against Sedition^, called the Medal, by the author 
of Absalom and Achitophel ; jmd here answered by the author 
of the Black Nonconformist, the next day after the pilbliisation 
*of the Medal, to keep the sale thereof.'^ To tills unintelligihitf 
title-page succeeds a prefatory epistle, and a poem almo^it equally 
unintelugible, as ynu. appear from a few ext^apts : 

Epstle to tbe Tori^ and Tantivies i 

Instead of an epistle to you Tories, 

ril only pief«ee here with some old stories. . 

1* About the year of our Lord 1218, at Paris, in ^ synod» or 
convocation of the clergy, one that was appointed to derum^ ot 
preach the convocation sermon, was put to his trumps, and mudii 
troubled in his gizzard what to say, or what subject to insist upon* 
Whereupon the devil, who always catches men napping, ana ob- 
serving the preacher to be melanchply and perplex^ in mind^ 
appears to him, as he tot in a brown stiidy> and asked hkn Why 
he was so careful what to preach ? Say thus, quoth the devil— r 
The princes of hell salute you, O ye princes and prelates of the 
church, and gladlv give you thanks^ that, through yottr de&ult 
and negligence, all souls go to hell, &c. &c* &c/' 
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Yin call iiU Ffl^ httd xamnihmnt wobrci, and <hfiiki: 
For noischief what is then; the, bishop and hie dotks* 
At the land's end of England f 'tJidse dire stones 
On which ships,. men, ^e lost, body and txnies. 

'flihttwas, JdhttLiwfe8l,t^h6nt1|ypt?ttyttra&e, ''. ',• 

Young, plump, and buxonie, tkt tiifa would lefilse t ' > 

Tk«iiiiMhiB£did'8t|M(il;f pmititttteh^ ' '* 

. ^ And, for vikt^tnoe, made hes^hadinfjr^rboKe. 
" Against the rule? of art, Phiebus is just; 
*' Her for^mer lovers does her now disgust ; \ 

And i, that 6nce in private loved her well, 

Kaf^ MfHtedhate smiled ail he^ AiAiitophd» 

I.]Mig*4tahiiaherkiadl]r«andl9greett - .rci 

Her &v^^g aira, «o charming, and so siireet { ' . # 
, NaT, be not jealpus, John, thpu hast no eai^sex t . 
' ^hls was whilst she within the modest laws 
" Gfatnie poet kept; 8he*s nauseous grown, 

Tbou n^eda tAust bliisii to owtf her for thind ovii, 

Iftiiou hast any. gtape ; 8he*s poor and. spettt|. > 

^ far from ifritty,. that srows unpudent* 

O what a silly do, thou Keep'st in vain, , 

About a medal thus to break thy brain ( 

Tbe andent Rotnans, 60 renownM for Wairs, 

lUcptinedaliAfthcirfriisndeandaBceBtors; . ^ 

Ar^ thwW-letter bred, of hqpes from Rome ; 

Yet against pictures speak'st, from whence they come I 

A satyr once, satyrs could speak ere thine, 

"Wh^ men did blow their nails, could not divine. 

Nor why they did their porridge blow, watf Iffld, 

One was to make them hot, the other cold : 

At which newa, satyr set up skut and run. 

As if he had been frighted with a gun : 

- How would he run ftoni thee^ in naked trttth^ ^ ; 

Who blow'st both hot idid cold from tiie same mouth I 

^f The I^ujshroom" conclude^ with the following awful threat; 
Wbich^ doubtless^ must have gr^tlj ^j^palled Drjden : 

111 take thy laiirells from thee, if t list. 
An honour to my fairer brow when mist ; 
**£\% a day thrown away, (no more) think I, 
{Na mote it ^as, yet^^-^ietik /wf dli^i. 

Unless if be to make thy Sctyre fell, , . 

And Tonson begg'd this boon, which some t)ii<ik well. 

"fny Satyre, three months old, a cripple came 
^ This^ ^y to' hand, I no^ r^tiirn it lame; 

The ingenious atttlioi^ casfo to Ms poem ^ome rants of inifxii* 
(able nons^p^e afid scunility in presei^iii which he is pleased to 

1? 
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intimate, thhXWereiu/fi^m'^tyrbh^^^ cAmtj of its produc* 
tion, some ^ound for believing, thatihe himself^ the author, bad 
received miraculpus aid. ^ ,] 

<' And if any man think or say, tliat it is a wonder if this book 
and verses were composed and writ in 6ne day, and sent i^ the 
press, since it would employ the pen of a ready writer to copy 
this book in p, day— it may be so. 

*' But it is a truth, as certain and stable as the sun in the fir« 
mament, and whSeh, if need be, ibe bookseller, urinfer^ and other 
worthy citizens that are privy to it; can avoucn for an infallible 
truth-1-e/eo soli ghnqr—yAten a divine hand assists, one of despi- 
cable, duil» and inconsiderate parts, may do wonders, which God 
usually performs by most weak and uiuikely instruments." 

A single extract knore may be added, to shoW the High popu- 
larity of '* Absal6m idldAchitophel" among the country gentle- 
men of England. '^ What sport it is to see an old cojuntry ju»« 
tice, with his eager chaplain at his elbow, putting his bamaclesf 
on his nose ; bless tts, how he gapes and admires Nat. Thomson, 
the addresses in the Gazette, Abhorrences, Heraclitus, or the 
Observator! But sheii^ him but Absalom and Achitbphel— oh 
•—then the man's born mad, there's no holding him ; then he 
hunts up, and though in his dining-room, how he spends, with 
double mouth, and whoops and hallows, just as he hunts his dogs 
when at fulf cry. *That— that— that— that— Rattle^Towzer— 
Bulldog— Thunder— tliat— -that — ' while the little trencher chap-, 
lain echoes to hi^^ az^ cri^s, Am^p*" 

'Note XIII. 
Wit}i.tvhichfhtmjiatter*st thy decrepit age.-r^V. 459. 

Shaftesbury was at this period little above sixty year^old- 
But he was in a state of preinature decrepitude ; partly owing to 
natural feebleness of body, and partly to an itijury which he re^ 
ceived by an overturn in a Putch carriage when he .was in Hol- 
land, in 1 660, as one qf the parliamentary committee. He received 
on this occasion a wound, or bruise in lus side, which came to an 
internal exulceration; so that in the year 1672 he wa^ opened by 
Mr Knolls ^e Surgeon, under the direction of Di* Willis, and an 
issue inserted for 3ie regular discharge of the humour. This one 
of his biographers has called the/^ greatest cure that ever was 
done on the boj^ of man."* t'he royalists forgot the honour- 
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abl6 caufle in ^hich this injury was received* nothing less than 
a jcrarney undertaken to invite the king to re-possession of his 
^rone, when they made its consequences the subject of scurri* 
lous jests.* Dry den had akeady called Shaftesbtny "die for« 
midable cripple ;" and in the Essay of Satire, he sarcastically de* 
scribes the contrast betwe^i the activity of his spirit^ and the de« 
crepitude of his person. 



• See AlMon and Albanius, vol. VII. p. 266. 
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